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The 1924 EDITION of the 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER ANNUAL 
€& DIRECTORY 
Is Ready for Delivery 


HE present volume contains all the old 

features and some new ones. There are 
100 specially engraved Maps and 349 lists of 
different classes of publications. Gazetteer - 
information has been recently revised. 
Populations are from the recent Census. 


The price is $15.00, carriage paid, in the 
United States and Canada. An early order 
gives longest service of the book and carries 
with it a copy of the Mid-year Supplement 
free of charge. 


Address the publishers 





N. W. AYER & SON 


| PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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The 


RURAL MARKET 


A New Publication devoted entirely 
to Market Analysis, Sales, Merchan- 
dising and Advertising. 


The first issue contains these | 


FEATURE ARTICLES 








RURAL SALES IN 1924 
By: Geo. E. Roserts, V.P. | 
National City Bank 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
By: HERMAN STEEN, Sec’y 
Wheat Growers Advisory Committee 


AGRICULTURE IS TURNING TO 








ELECTRICITY 
| By: Dr. E. A. Wurre, Director | 
Joint Committee on Relation of Elec- 


tricity to Agriculture 








Sp STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


| The National Show Window for 2,000,000 Farm Families. | | 
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A Postmaster Tells How to Increase 
Direct-Mail Returns 


A Personally Conducted Tour through the Chicago Post-Office with 
Postmaster Lueder 


By Lyman Anson 


"TERE is a foreign proverb 
that originated, perhaps, among 
craftsmen engaged in fine work. 
Translated, it runs something 
like this: 
“Polish, and polish, and 
polish—then finish it off 
with an ax!” 

It was this proverb that flashed 
through my head as Arthur W. 
Lueder, Postmaster of Chicago, 
showed me the chief ways in 
which many a direct-mail adver- 
tiser “finishes off with an ax” an 
otherwise nicely polished sales 
campaign. 

We were on the second floor of 
the Chicago post-office to which 
comes all mail for preliminary 
treatment. Mr. Lueder swept his 
arm toward the long rows of 
“separating tables,” belt conveyors, 
canceling machines and other ex- 
pensive post-office equipment: 

“There you are,” he said. “Prac- 
tically idle!” 

It was three-thirty in the after- 
noon. Groups of employees took 
care of small amounts of mail that 
filtered into the department. But 
so depleted were these groups 
that they seemed literally to rat- 
tle around in the huge area so 
perfectly equipped but waiting— 
always waiting — to handle a 
hundred times as much_ business 
as was just now coming through. 

“Tll not call your attention to 
the overhead charges involved in 
equipment like this that is com- 
paratively idle for long periods 


of the day,” continued Mr. Lue- 
der, “because you may say that 
is looking at the problem only 
from our point of view. 

“But conditions like this which 
prevail in the post-office have a 
lot to do with the business man 
and with the direct-mail adver- 
tiser particularly. 

“With us, the human element 
is mobile, of course. You see now 


‘only about 15 per cent of the 


number of employees you would 
see here at six o'clock tonight. 
But with the machinery it is dif- 
ferent. For that is on the job all 
the time, eating up overhead 
charges. And for these charges 
there is no remedy as long as the 
public bunches so much of its 
mail at the end of the day. 

“How long would a good bus- 
iness man let conditions like 
these exist in his own office or 
factory? Not long. Yet, the same 
man, in withholding his mail from 
the post-office until five or five- 
thirty in the afternoon, injures his 
business by making his outgoing 
mail less effective. He’s simply 
cutting off his own nose. Does 
he realize, for example, that mail 
matter reaching us just when the 
big rush begins stands a good 
chance of missing one of the 
early evening trains and thus be- 
ing delayed till two or three 
o'clock in the morning? 

“See what this means. Roughly 
speaking, within a radius of 
300 miles of Chicago, mail 
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catching one of the early evening 
trains is delivered the first thing 
the following morning. Now it is 
very important that business mail 
reach its destination on this first 
morning delivery and I'll tell you 
why. According to our carriers, 
it is a fact that a business. man is 
more interested in the mail he 
receives on this first delivery than 
in what comes later in the day. 
It is generally this first mail that 
shapes his course for the day. 
While this is doubly true of first- 
class mail it is true to less degree 
also with the other classes. 

“The question of competition 
also enters. First come, first 
served! The direct-mail advertiser 
often can get his letter into his 


prospect’s hands ahead of his’ 


competitor if he will let us do 
our part when we are well 
equipped to perform it, instead of 
asking us to use the same speed 
with his mail at periods when we 
are swamped. 

“There is one curious excep- 
tion to this late mailing rule. 
Business men take pains to have 
their mail ‘make’ the Twentieth 
Century train that leaves Chicago 
for New York shortly after noon. 
And yet this habit only shows how 
little care is given to mailing in 
general. 

“There are dozens of fast 
trains leaving Chicago for points 
in all directions during the day. 
Why do not people think more 
readily of these trains and get 
their mail on them? Simply be- 
cause the Twentieth Century has 
been advertised for years and 
the others have not. Folks would 
do well to make use of some of 
these other excellent trains. It 
would, in many Cases, save hours 
of delivery time.” 

Mr. Lueder’s viewpoint seemed 
sound enough except in one way. 
“That’s all right,” I said, “but 
doesn’t it take the good part of 
a day for a man’s stenographer to 
get a bunch of mail ready for 
him to sign? How can you pre- 
vent this?” 

“True enough to some extent,” 
came the reply. “But, after all, 


it’s a good deal a matter of cus- 
tom to let mail accumulate until 
the end of the day. Again your 
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argument doesn’t hold water at 
all if applied to the thousands of 
circulars and letters that firms 
get out which do not need the 
boss’s signature at. all. These can 
just as well be mailed at inter- 
vals -throughout the day. They 
are routine. And yet it would 
surprise you to know what a big 
part of our eleventh-hour rush 
is caused by this non-personal 
sort of mail matter. 

“Take first-class mail. Here is 
the way the thing works out. A 
man mails a letter early on Mon- 
day, say at two-thirty i in the after- 
noon. Its destination is within 300 
miles of Chicago. This letter 
goes out on an evening train and 
is delivered on the first delivery 
in the morning. As I have already 
mentioned, mail handed a business 
man on this first delivery gets 
his chief attention. He usually 
answers it at once and the re- 
ply gets back to the Chicago 
sender on Tuesday morning. 
Should there be several inter- 
changes of letters during the 
week it is easy to see where at 
least one day is saved—which 
would be lost if the letters. were 
not mailed early enough one day 
to be delivered first thing next 
morning. 


A HELPFUL SLOGAN 


“Therefore let me suggest to 
the average business man a little 
time-saving slogan that he may 
word something like this: 

“Mail Two Hours Earlier and 
Save a Day a Week!’” 

We had passed through the 
main receiving rooms and _ had 
entered a place called the Nixie 
Department. Here some seventy- 
five experts give their entire time 
to the study of faulty addresses, 
and in general, to trying to dis- 
cover where senders intend their 
mail to go. ‘ 

The Nixie Department is the 
vestibule of the Dead Letter Of- 
fice, so to speak. If it is humanly 
possible to find where a letter 
should go, it gets no nearer the 
Dead Letter Office than this 
“vestibule.” Otherwise it becomes 
a full-fledged “dead letter.” 

Now the direct-mail advertiser 
is playing a costly game in flirt- 
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The personal equation in five states 


UCCESSFUL industrial leaders of today recog- 
nize a real marketing problem in securing and 
holding the friendship of the public. 


Advertising has a definite responsibility in creating 
and maintaining this friendly attitude. 


Indicative both of the good-will and product sell- 
ing value of the advertising that we have handled 
for the Standard Oil Company (California), during 
the past ten years, is the fact that over half of the 
motorists of the five westernmost states prefer 
Zerolene and Red Crown Gasoline. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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ing either with “Nixie” or with 
the Dead Letter Office. What is 
worse, it is a game he need not 
play because so many errors are 
preventable. * 

Particularly does the Nixie De- 
partment suggest one way in 
which direct-mail advertisers 
“polish and polish” their cam- 
paigns, only to “finish them off 
with an ax.” It is in the matter 
of mailing lists. < 
’ Records show that a mailing 
list depreciates every year. Do 
advertisers realize this? If so, 
do- they act on the tip? Mr. 
Lueder points to his busy Nixie 
Department and quite naturally 
answers “no.” 

And this is one waste that can 
so easily be avoided. 

“It is a short-sighted man who 
thinks the expense of keeping up 
an accurate mailing list is money 
poorly spent,” he asserted. “Yet 
many an advertiser does this who 
would not dream of sending out 
a good salesman to obsolete ad- 
dresses. 

“Perhaps he figures that his 
piece of mail is so inexpensive 
anyway that not much is lost. 
The trouble with that point of 
view is that the error is cumu- 
lative. Usually, unless lists be 
corrected, the same mistake is re- 
peated over and over again, not 
only rendering each missive void 
but keeping good sales arguments 
away from possible buyers whose 
correct addresses the advertiser 
‘cannot afford to find out.’ 

“About the least expensive way 
I know of for a business man 
to keep his lists reasonably up to 
date,” continued Mr. Lueder, “is 
for him to put. on each envelope 
and wrapper not only his return 
address but the words 

“Return Postage Guaranteed.’ 

“In this way even third-class 
mail comes back to tell the sender 
that he’s been barking up the 
wrong tree and that he’d better 
see where that fellow has moved 
to. Even if the actual value of 
the enclosure be small, the value 
of the information about a wrong 
address is anything but small. 
‘Mailing lists to be kept up to 
date’ is the suggestion I consider 
second in importance if the di- 
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rect-mail adyertiser wishes to 
avoid needless waste.” 

Anothér " important” point to 
consider, according to Mr. Lueder, 
is to make sure that the name of 
the particular city and not just 
the word “city” is made an inte- 
gral part’of the address. 

The reason for this <is_ weil 


-brought out in the.case of a large 


Cleveland” direct-mail’ advertiser. 
This: advertiser had placed in the 
hands of a Chicago firm the pre- 
paring and mailing out of a costly 


‘lot of direct advertising, all of 


which was to go to local Clevc- 
land addresses. 

Fortunately, just before the 
mail was to be taken to the post- 
office'in Chicago the manager 
noticed that the word “city” ap- 
peared on the envelopes. 

By — substituting the word 
“Cleveland” for “city” a large 
loss was saved the Cleveland 
firm. Rather presumptive, you 
say, to suppose that mail marked 
and posted at Chicago 
might reach Cleveland! 

While losses and _near-losses 
from this cause are not always of 
such large dimensions, the aggre- 
gate loss and delay incurred 
through direct-mail advertisers 
placing the word “city” on the 
wrappers instead of the name of 
the ‘city itself, amounts to a huge 
gure, 

“This man,” said Mr. Lueder, 
as we pased behind a member of 
the Nixie Department engaged in 
studying an address intently 
through a magnifying glass, 
“could be more constructively em- 
ployed if it were not for careless 
stenographers writing ‘Col.’ for 
‘Cal.’ Other abbreviations that 
send: mail to our Nixie Depart- 
men are ‘Pa.’ which often looks 
like ‘Ta.,’ ‘La.,’ or even ‘Va.’ These 
are typical. There are others. 

“Our suggestion here is for 
senders to make it an invariable 
rule in their offices never to ab- 
breviate the names of States. 
To do so is false economy of 
time in the long run. 

“Right .in this connection, too. 
let me emphasize to the direct- 
mail ‘advertiser the advantage 
of writing the complete street 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Preferred position without 
extra cost 


DVERTISERS willingly 
pay thousands of dollars 
extra for preferred position. 
In order that their message will 
stand a better chance of being seen. 


On this basis, every page in 
The American Needlewoman is 
a preferred position. For from 
beginning to end this magazine 
is filled with the kind of subject 
matter that commands and 
holds the attention of its read- 
ers. Many pages are devoted 
to directions for needlework— 
directions that the woman keeps 
before her as she works—that 
she saves for future reference— 
that she shows to her neighbors. 
Other pages are devoted to spe- 
cial departments of intense in- 
terest to women: Fashions, 
cooking, beauty, etc. Enough, 


and just enough, good fiction is 
included. 

Not a single page in The 
American Needlewoman is 
buried. Not a single line of ad- 
vertising runs the risk of not 
being seen. Results from keyed 
advertising prove this. 


Here is a real opportunity 
for the advertiser of a product 
for the home or of interest to 
women to command the inten- 
sive interests of 650,000 substan- 
tial, small town women—the 
kind of women who control the 
purchasing power of the good 
American home. Many leading 
advertisers have discovered the 
effectiveness of The American 
Needlewoman in reaching this 
worthwhile market. May we 
tell you more about it? 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 
650,000 Circulation, 90% Net Paid 


W. A. McCURDY, Western Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Til, 








W. F. HARING, Adv. Mgr. 
Flatiron Building, 
New York 








Why Autocar Believes in Concen- 
trating Sales and Advertising 


Policy of Rendering Full Service Requires That Sales Be Confined to 
Area Adjacent to the Forty-six Factory Branches 


By William A. McGarry 
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O-ORDINATION of  adver- 

tising and distribution fur- 
nishes a knotty problem at times 
even for the manufacturer whose 
territory is unlimited. It is much 
more troublesome when the areas 
of distribution and use are dis- 
tinctly defined and subject to ex- 
pansion only in units of fixed and 
relatively small territories. But 
the problem reaches an even more 
difficult stage when the product 
calls for specialization in each of 
these fields. 

All of these major questions, to- 
gether with many minor related 
ones familiar to other manufac- 
turers and some peculiar to its 
own business have been considered 
by the Autocar Company, of 
Ardmore, Pa. The company was 
founded in 1897 for the manufac- 
ture of passenger cars, and has 
been devoting —_ exclusively 
to_ trucks since 1911 

Primary interest in ‘the advertis- 
ing policy of this concern prob- 
ably lies in the methods used to 
solve the problems briefly outlined 
above, but altogether apart from 
that, the policy furnishes a rather 
unusual example of how advertis- 
ing can be shaped and handled to 
fit the needs of a “different” busi- 
ness. Officials of the company do 
not say that the business is differ- 
ent in its broader aspects. But 
unquestionably it is out of the 
ordinary in some respects. Its 
truck is unlike any other from the 
standpoint of the automotive en- 
gineer. Likewise it has its own 
distinctive selling policy. It limits 
distribution not only to its own 
branch offices, with a few excep- 


policy carefully framed to fit those 
conditions, the company also 
maintains a definite program of 
“good-will advertising.” This dif- 
fers from the sales copy except in 
one feature; it is a fundamental 
rule of both never to use a phras« 
that might cause a user or prospec 
tive buyer of motor truck trans- 
portation to lose faith in it. That 
point is of particular interest in 
view of the fact that Autocar sales 
are limited to service facilities 
controlled by the company. The 
important service feature is al- 
ways emphasized in advertising, 
but never by contrast with the lack 
of service elsewhere. Apart from 
that, the good-will advertising 
touches the whole field of good 
roads, railroad co-operation, leg 
islative action and a host of other 
factors which influence motor- 
truck transportation. 


INFORMATION ON DISTRIBUTION 
POLICY 


It may be of intérest here to ex- 
plain the distribution policy of the 
company in more detail. Unques- 
tionably it has had opportunities 
for expansion far beyond the 
manufacturing limits of the ex- 
isting factory at Ardmore. Its 
growth has been limited by set 
purpose for a number of reasons 
of interest only to officials and 
stockholders, but one of the com- 
pelling additional reasons was the 
belief that it is the duty of the 
truck manufacturer to furnish 
service facilities with every truck 
he sells. Instead of passing that 
function along to the agent, the 
company decided to assume and 


tions which will be explained, but maintain its own service, and 
its policy is also to define the areas _ therefore all selling is done 
of sale around such offices, limit- through branch offices. The ex- 


ing them to the effective radius of 
economical service. 
In addition to the advertising 
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ceptions noted above are a few 
agents appointed by such offices 
All the branches carry complete 
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stocks of chassis parts and establish 
local connections for special body 
work to meet the requirements of 
their own territories. 

“It was recognized more than 
ten years ago,” says an executive 
of the company, “that if the motor 
truck is to be developed into a 
stable factor in transportation it 
must be assured service. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the truck 
should show a profit. When it is 
laid up it becomes a liability. To 
reduce these idle periods it is es- 
sential to have economical and 
expert service conveniently and 
constantly available. With that in 
mind. the company determined to 
keep its distribution within reach 
of its factory branches. It is not 
immediately interested in sales re- 
mote from service; not only for 
the reasons stated, ‘but for others 
just as important. 

“For instance; statistics show 
that about 60 per cent of the 
motor trucks do not go outside of 
the big city limits, which includes, 
of course, nearby residential and 
manufacturing suburbs. The city 
therefore presents an important 
market for motor trucks which 
can be more economically culti- 
vated. Prospects are nearer and 
salesmen can call on more of them 
in a given time. The units in use 
can be serviced more quickly for 
the owners and more economically 
for us. We attempt, therefore, to 
concentrate sales around our 
forty-six factory branches or the 
few agents supplied by these 
branches. It is part of our sales 
policy also to attempt to reach 
sales dominance in a_ locality. 
That is one of the reasons why 
isolated sales distant from the 
branches are not of interest to us 
unless they point the way to 
others, and the total new business 
in sight makes it worth while to 
consider the ultimate establish- 
ment there of another factory 
branch. 

“It is a problem with us of 
localizing our advertising, which 
is complicated by the fact’ that 
trucks are used in every line of 
business, each of which uses a dif- 
ferent type of body and frequently 
different equipment.. The extent of 
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this difference may not be immedi-. 
ately apparent to the average user. 
We find, however, that the same 
line in different cities calls for 
different equipment, particularly in 
body types. For instance, Chicago 
uses a cab not seen anywhere else 
in the country. There is a Brook- 
lyn type of body used by draymen 
and unknown in Manhattan. The 
local advertising must present its 
illustrations showing local equip- 
ment. 

“In addition to the general local 
advertising in newspapers through 
branch offices, it is of course 


necessary to localize it by im- 


portant lines of business. This is 
accomplished by use of a limited 
list of trade papers, some of 
which have given notably good re- 
sults. It may be of inftrest also 
that we are using the chamber of 
commerce publications.” 

Copy in which the name of the 
product is incidental to the sale of 
transportation by truck is used not 
only in trade papers and news- 
papers, but also in much of the 
direct-mail work. This company 
manufactures nearly everything 
that goes into the truck, including 
such incidentals as seat cushions. 
Although not by design a co- 
operative enterprise, it is interest- 
ing to note that of its 800 
common stockholders more than 
90 per cent are officers and em- 
ployees of the corporation. 


Gorham Account for 


Barrows & Richardson 
The Gorham Company, New York, 
silversmiths and architectural bronzes, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the New_York office of Barrows & Richi- 
ardson, Philadelphia advertising agency. 


Studebaker Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., has placed its 
advertising account with the Chicago 
office * ord & Thomas, effective Feb- 
ruary 


Rug Account for 


George Batten Company 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of rugs ahd 
carpets, have appointed George Batte: 
Company, Inc., as their advertisin 
counsel. 
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A small announcement in the Rotogravure 
section of The Des Moines Sunday Register 
brought more than three thousand photos 
of Iowa belles of long ago. 


Remarkable Reader Interest 


Remarkable reader interest in The Des Moines Sunday 
Register Rotogravure has been built up by featuring out- 
of-the-ordinary pictures with a special appeal to the Iowa 
reader. 


More than one hundred and thirty thousand families 
in Des Moines and Iowa are regular readers of The 
Sunday Register—one of the middle west’s strongest 


Sunday newspapers. 
y 


Study any issue of The Des Moines 
Sunday Register’s Rotogravure and you'll 
realize why it. is so popular with the 
reader and so effective for the advertiser. 
Write for specimen copy. 
epresented by I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St., New York; Guy S. Osborn, Inc., 


ibune Bldg., Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, Ford Bidg., Detroit; Gravure 
rvice, New York, and R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Reservations for Lon- 
don Advertising Conven- 
tion Are Sought 





"TR Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World has taken 
the first step to determine the 
number of delegates from, North 
America who will attend the an- 
nual convention of the associa- 
tion to be held in London from 
July 13 to 18. It has informed 
the officers of its member clubs 
that it has instructed the Ameri- 
can Express Company, its official 
booking agency, to .address a 
questionnaire on reservations and 
a circular giving information on 
that questionnaire to all individual 
club members throughout the 
country. 

Immediate action on reserva- 
tions is expected by the associa- 
tion since it is the plan to begin 
the assignment of berths on 
February 1, and to prorate accom- 
modations in relation to their de- 
sirability, on the official steamer, 
which, as previously reported in 
Printers’ INK, is the Republic. 

Rates on this official steamer 
will range from $130 up to $175 a 
person for rooms without bath, 
and for rooms with bath, from 
$185 to $225 a person. 

The association reports that it 
also will be able to arrange for 
accommodations on the Leviathan, 
which sails on July 5, three days 
later than the Republic. The 
minimum rate, it reports on the 
Leviathan, will be $275. The rates 
quoted are for one way passage 
only. The association is anxious 
that each delegate purchase a 
round trip ticket and it em- 
phatically says in its information 
circular that “no one should leave 
New York on this trip without his 


return steamship ticket in his 
pocket.” — 
Each individual club member 


who fills out the questionnaire 
previously referred to, will be re- 
quired to return with the ques- 
tionnaire a deposit of $50. This 
deposit will cover a registration fee 
of $5, and the remaining $45 will 
apply on the price of the steam- 
ship ticket. Final payment for 
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round trip accommodations mus! 
be made by May 15. 

So far, no steamer has been 
designated as the one that wil! 
carry the delegates back to the 
United States. On this subjec: 
the association says: 

“We have been given a selection 
of accommodations and rate con- 
cessions on steamers returning up 
to August 15, but it is necessary 
that application for return ac- 
commodations be specified at the. 
time the outward reservation is 
booked. in order to obtain the bet 
ter class of reservations, which 
are difficult to obtain in the heavy 
return season, August and Sep- 
tember. The rates returning are 
practically the same as outward. 
If enough persons signify their 
intention of returning at the same 
time, we can arrange for an entire 
ship.” 

On the matter of hotel accom- 
modations the association reports 
that a special committee in Lon- 
don is now tying up, by contract, 
rooms for delegates from North 
America. 

The association’s transportation 
committee has estimated that the 
minimum cost of the trip, New 
York and return, based on one-class 
transportation over and the same 
class of accommodation returning, 
including ten-day hotel accommo- 
dation in London, will be in the 
neighborhood of $500. 

A number of post-convention 
tours have been arranged by the 
American Express Company and 
these tours have been described in 
the information circular. All of 
the post-convention tours, that 
have already been set forth, the 
association says, are subject to 
revision in the light of the enter 
tainment plans of the hosts of the 
convention, when news. of those 
plans are obtained. Any delegate 
desirous of having a post-conven- 
tion tour arranged for is required 
to remit an additional $50 witli 
the questionnaire when he re 
turns it. 

The association’s transportatioi 
committee has called attention t: 
the fact that it-is arranging a spe 
cial program for the delegate 
attending the convention to sail 
on the official steamer, 
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Low Rate— 


per line? 
or per sale? . 


By extending its uniformity of rate for 
national and local advertising to classi- 
fied advertising, the January Rate 
sheet of the Boston Evening Transcript 
becomes practically unique. 


A higher rate for National advertising 
is, in effect, a subsidy to the local 
advertiser. 


Yet with this subsidy absent in the 
case of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
local advertisers—who are on the spot 
and know relative values by the cost 
per sale rather than the cost per line— 
continuously increased their purchases 
of space in 1923 over preceding years. 


Boston Kvening Cranscript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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22,000 Letters 
With Two Morals 


HE Postman has piled 22,000 letters on 
the desks of those in charge of Collier’s 
Prohibition Contest. 


From all of the forty-eight states; from 
Alaska, Canada and Hawaii, readers of 
Collier’s have sent in their opinions for and 
against Prohibition—not formal answers to 
a questionnaire but in the shape of carefully 
written letters, almost without exception in- 
dicating serious thought and keen observa- 
tion. 


When twenty-two thousand busy men and 
women sit down and put their thoughts on 
paper at some length it indicates two things: 


First, that there is the liveliest sort of inter- 
est in subjects of social significance—and an 
appreciation of the extent to which they 
affect the individual. 


Second, that these are men and women who 
will give spontaneous and full-blooded re- 
sponse to matters that really interest them. 
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Collier’s has a way of going directly to the 
outstanding human interests of the majority 
of its readers. Collier’s grows apace with 
the growth of public concern.in such matters 
as Prohibition, the Bonus, taxation, the 
problem of the wheat farmer, housing, health 
and the world of sports—all treated with 
authority and sympathy in the current issue. 


The unusual responsiveness of the readers of 
Collier’s is the reward for this close gearing 
of editorial content with the run of the times. 


It is no trouble at all to start the million men 
and women who read Collier’s every week 
into every definite action—once you touch 
their interests. 


Haven’t you something interesting to tell 
them about your product? 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Every Chicago 
Dealer Knows 


that when Daily News advertising, backed by 
nearly 400,000 circulation—approximately 
1,200,000 readers—reaching and influencing 
very nearly every worth-while family in 
Chicago, is put behind any commodity, that 


commodity 
MOVES! 





Dealer Prosperity is Daily News 
Prosperity — 
Consumer acceptance is half the sale—that’s 
The Daily News’ job; 
Disposing of the goods is the other half— 
that’s the dealer’s job. 


Co-operation bases the prosperity of both 


Products That Are Hitched to Daily 
News Advertising Momentum 


do not take “long term leases” on the dealers’ 
shelves. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS | 


First in Chicago ) 

















Opportunities for American Adver- 
tisers in the British Marketsin 1924 


A Report on Observations Made by the United States Government 


By James True 


N indication of the purchasing 

power of the British market 
for American manufactured goods 
is the fact that the British im- 
ports of luxuries amounted to 
about £35,000,000 last year—a sum 
equal to the amount Great Britain 
paid in 1923 on the debt to 
America. 

During 1919, when caution was 
thrown to the winds during a pe- 
riod of extreme indulgence, lux- 
uries were 4.5 per cent of Great 


Britain’s total imports, and now’ 


the figures show that the after- 
effects are no longer felt and that 
a new percentage of 2.9 has estab- 
lished itself, as against 2.2 which 
was the pre-war percentage. 
Approximately 40 per cent of all 
of America’s foreign trade is done 
with the United Kingdom and the 
British possessions. During the 
first ten months of 1923 the Brit- 
ish Empire took 43 per cent of our 
exports and supplied 33 per cent 
of our imports. Trade with the 
British is on a more favorable 
basis than the average of our 
trade with other countries. In 
recent years our favorable mer- 
chandise balance has largely con- 
sisted of our excess of exports 
over imports to the British Em- 
pire. In 1923 the United States 
still had a favorable balance of 
merchandise in our trade with the 
British Empire, but our combined 
trade with the rest of the world 
showed an unfavorable balance. 
With the beginning of 1924, 
conditions plainly show that the 
British markets are improving 
steadily and that they offer the 
best present opportunities for 
American exporters of advertised 
goods. For several years our 
economists have agreed that the 
only possible way of assuring con- 
tinuous prosperity for this country 
is to develop foreign markets for 
our excess of manufactured goods. 


Hundreds of our manufacturers 
who have never exported a dollar’s 
worth of goods will soon be 
forced to find foreign outlets, if 
they are to survive. Naturally, 
Great Britain, because of the com- 
mon language, is attractive to 
them; and many of them are hesi- 
tating to begin their sales cam- 
paigns because of the apparently 
unfavorable news regarding con- 
ditions in England; but the facts 
do not justify the postponing of 
adequate plans. 


WHAT AN AUTHORITY SAYS 


Recently, this conclusion was 
emphasized by Douglas Miller, as- 
sistant chief of the Western Euro- 
pean Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who said that present conditions 
in most of the countries of the 
British Empire offer exceptionally 
favorable opportunities for the 
merchandising of American ad- 
vertised products of many kinds. 
For several years, Mr. Miller has 
specialized on the study of the 
economic conditions of the British 
Empire; he has visited most of 
the countries ruled by Great Brit- 
ain, and is familiar with all of 
the phases of the British markets. 

“During the period since the 
Armistice,” he stated, “the 
United Kingdom has made herself 
practically independent of repara- 
tion payments and has placed her- 
self on a sound financial basis. 
British industry has suffered to a 
great extent, tax rates are enor- 
mously high, and the unemploy- 
ment problem of Great Britain has 
been indeed serious; but the pop- 
ulation has backed the Government 
in every measure it has put 
through. As a result, the British 
budget has been practically bal- 
anced, and, last fall, showed a 
surplus which enabled Great Brit- 
ain to pay to the United States 
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interest and sinking fund charges 
on its section of the inter-allied 
debt. 

“Since 1920, the budget surplus 
shows a healthy increase, and that 
of 1922 and 1923 was slightly over 
100,000,000 pounds sterling. While 
British industry still complains 
that the tax rate is so high that 
industry is being threatened, since 
the depression there has been a 
large improvement in all branches. 
And for several months Great 
Britain has been in a position to 
again dominate the European 
financial markets, and has gone 
far toward re-establishing herself 
as the financial centre of the 
world.” 

Mr. Miller then referred to a 
chart which graphically illustrates 
our export and import relations 
with the British Empire in con- 
trast with those of the rest of the 
world. This chart shows that the 
balance of trade with the British 
Empire is still decidedly in our 
favor, while, with all other coun- 
tries, the tide has turned, and we 
are importing more goods than we 
are exporting. 

Undoubtedly this favorable bal- 
ance of trade is due, to a large 
extent, to the ease of selling the 
British markets. Our per capita 
exports to British territory are ap- 
proximately double those to other 
parts of the world. Our per capita 
exports to the British Empire are, 
roughly, $4 per annum, while to 
all other countries they are about 
$2. Per capita imports from the 
British Empire are a little over 
$2.50 per annum, and from other 
countries approximately $2. 

“Sales to the British Empire,” 
Mr. Miller declared, “roughly rep- 
resent the same type of trade that 
we conduct with other countries. 
In Canada our goods are sold al- 
most on a domestic basis, and last 
year our per capita exports to the 
Dominion reached the record fig- 
ure of $73. However, the United 
Kingdom is our most important 
export market, and since it is 
such a highly developed industrial 
nation, it offers increasing oppor- 
tunities to our manufacturers. 
And the other British possessions 
in various parts of the world, with 
their diverse standards of living, 
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seem to present unlimited possi- 
bilities for the sale of American 


goods. 
“The total export trade of the 
United States in 1913 was $4,277,- 
000,000, of which $1,692,000,000, or 
practically 40 per cent, was with 
the British Empire. In 1922 
American foreign trade had in- 
creased to $6,944,000,000, and the 
British share had fallen to ap- 
proximately 39 per cent, or $2,693,- 
000,000. In the first ten months 
of 1923 American total trade was 
$6,554,000,000, of which the British 
share was still 39 per cent, or 
$2,526,000,000. These figures, in 
comparison with those for other 
countries, undoubtedly indicate the 
dollars and cents value of con- 
ducting export business in the 
common English tongue. 
. “Our business with Canada has 
been influenced to a greater extent 
by advertising than our trade with 
any other country. In fact, a 
number of American advertisers 
have told us that their advertising 
in this country had created, unin- 
tentionally, a satisfactory business 
with the Canadian people. This 
condition has grown so common 
that many of our manufacturers 
look upon Canada as a part of 
their domestic market, and have 
made no _ further attempt to 
broaden their British market. 


THERE ARE OTHER MARKETS 


“This is unfortunate, for there 
is no logical reason why goods 
sold with the aid of advertising in 
Canada cannot be profitably sold 
by the same means in the United 
Kingdom and several of the Brit- 
ish countries. In the first place, 
the British people generally take 
a profound delight in our best 
advertising methods, and then, the 
common language greatly sim- 
plifies all of the manufacturer’s 
merchandising problems when he 
reaches out for a share of the 
business in the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
parts of the Empire. 

“The American  advertiser’s 
greatest danger is in assuming that 
the British people, because they 
speak the same language, are the 
same as his domestic customers. 
They differ greatly in their prefer- 
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ences, their tastes and their buying 
habits. And while a large part of 
our domestic advertising would 
appeal to them and greatly inter- 
est them, there are many success- 
ful campaigns promoted in this 
country that would do more harm 
than good in any part of the 
British Empire. 

“The British people have a pe- 
culiar sense of the fitness of 
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THE MIND CAN READILY GRASP THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE BRITISH MARKETS TO 
AMERICA FROM THIS CHART 


things. They are strong for their 
traditions, and frequently we rub 
the wrong way and offend them 
with our directness and our speed. 
They do not like anything that 
suggests ‘catch-penny’ methods or 
mystery in their business dealings. 
They are actually scared away 
from goods advertised in too 
familiar a manner and_ with 
flamboyant phrases and claims. 
“Our familiar high-pressure, 
go-getter merchandising methods 
fall flat in every country of the 
Empire. So-called ‘teaser’ adver- 
tising campaigns invariably arouse 
more or less suspicion and are 
never advisable. All kinds of free 
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offers, special deals and all kinds 
of propositions that differ radically 
from accepted customs never 
should be used in cultivating 
British markets. 

“For a number of years all 
of the English-speaking people 
abroad, and those in Great Britain 
particularly, have found an in- 
creasing interest in American ad- 
vertising. They admire the cour- 
age of our advertisers; as a rule 
they like our goods; but they take 
their time in deciding what to buy 
and they will not be hurried or 
rushed into making their de- 
cisions. However, after they once 
buy American advertised goods 
they usually like them, and then 
they are staunch customers. 

“After making a special study 
of all commercial reports received 
by the Bureau from countries of 
the British Empire, I am _ con- 
vinced that our manufacturers 
never have had such a favorable 
opportunity as the present one to 
break into or further cultivate the 
markets in Great Britain, Ireland 
and several other countries of the 
Empire. But the American adver- 
tiser must not be misled by some 
isolated apparent success of stunt 
methods. His audience will expect 
his advertising methods to be 
ahead of British methods, but not 
so far ahead as to excite suspicion. 
And if his goods are right, if he 
takes the trouble to conform 
his advertising and merchandising 
methods to his markets, he will 
find the British markets more re- 
ceptive than those of any other 
foreign countries.” 

Besides the advantages of a 
common language, Mr. Miller then 
explained that the large circula- 
tions of the best advertising 
mediums in Great Britain were 
especially favorable to American 
merchandising effort. 

“Many English newspapers,” 
Mr. Miller continued, “circulate 
heavily throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland. The morning papers 
reach practically all of the prov- 
inces before nightfall, the evening 
papers are delivered in remote 
towns the morning after publica- 
tion, and all of the major London 
publications are read in every city 
and country of the British Empire. 
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“There are also a number of 
weekly and monthly magazines 
that have enormous .circulations, 
and that offer other advantages to 
the American advertiser. The ad- 
vertising of a successful merchan- 
dising campaign in Great Britain 
soon automatically creates a de- 
mand for the goods in other parts 
of the Empire. The advertising is 
simplified because the people can 
be reached with comparatively few 
publications. And, if the British 
customs and traditions are studied 
and carefully taken into considera- 
tion, it is no more difficult to 
sell American goods profitably in 
Great Britain and Ireland than 
it is in this country. 

“As I hope I’ve shown, England, 
Wales and Scotland are more re- 
ceptive to American goods and 
advertising than ever before, and 
Ireland, although a peculiar mar- 
ket in many ways, has cash money 
in the hands of the people. 


ABUNDANT BANK BALANCES IN 
IRELAND 


“In Ireland the bank balances 
are abundant. During the war and 
after, the Irish farmer made large 
profits, and he banked his money. 
He bought very few war loans, 
was exceedingly timid, did not in- 
vest in industrial stocks of any 
kind, since Ireland is backward in 
practically all industries, and he 
is now in excellent financial con- 
dition. 

“Of course, this money was 
loaned by the Irish banks and a 
great deal of it has been and is 
being used by London banks. And 
now, the strong financial condition 
of Great Britain, with interest 
back to pre-war rates, gives Ire- 
land a great deal of liquid capital 
mainly in the hands of the farm 
population. 

“The American advertiser will 
find that three or four major Irish 
papers adequately cover this ter- 
ritory. Except with large and 
peculiar propositions, I believe that 
the American advertiser will find 
it profitable to concentrate his ad- 
vertising in the London publica- 
tions until a demand for his goods 
is established—at least he can do 
this effectively if he desires. 
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“Another advantage of the big 
London publications is the excel- 
lent quality of paper they use. In 
practically all of the newspapers 
pictorial advertisements show up 
well, and all cuts print clearly. It 
is much the same with the news- 
papers of Canada; but the adver- 
tiser must not be misled into 
thinking that excellent newsprint 
is the rule with all British publi- 
cations. 

“In Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa the quality of paper 
used by newspaper publishers is 
often poor. Halftones fill in and 
sometimes print so poorly that it 
is impossible to determine what 
they represent, and in using such 
newspapers the American adver- 
tiser should send only the best of 
cuts and use no very small type. 

“Throughout Great Britain the 
poster is not popular because the 
damp weather soon softens paste 
and paper, and weather conditions 
are also responsible for the few 
painted bulletins which soon grow 
dingy. Brass signs and those 
made of enameled metal are used 
everywhere; they necessitate a 
brief message, but they stand the 
English weather, and for that rea- 
son they are popular with nearly 
all advertisers in the British Isles.” 

Mr. Miller then spoke of re- 
cent developments of the London 
Indian Store Department. This 
development was reported in an 
article, “New Markets in the Far 
East for American Advertisers,” 
published in Printers’ INK of 
December 6, 1923. Mr. Miller ad- 
vised every American advertiser 
who is planning foreign sales cam- 
paigns to read this article. 

Mr. Miller then called attention 
to a large number of recent re- 
ports on economic’ conditions 
throughout the British Empire. 
One of these indicates that all 
parts of the United Kingdom show 
a satisfactory state of the lumber 
business. Another report states 
that the Manchester markets are 
particularly receptive to American 
apples, and that the local agents 
of the United States Shipping 
Board are making every effort to 
increase the direct importation of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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It has been demonstrated, is being demonstrated 
every day, that the advertising columns of The 
Bulletin are extensively read and promptly re- 
sponded to, and that advertisers in The Bulletin 
reap proportionately greater results from The 
Bulletin than they do from any other Philadelphia 
advertising medium. — Newspaperdom, October 


25, 1923. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


U. S. Post Office Report of net paid circulation for six months 
ending September 30, 1923—503,368 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc.125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Bivd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Putting two 
Saturdays in the 
baker’s week 


Sun-Maid Raisins set out to put a 
second Saturday—a second big sales 
day—in the baker’s week. They 
selected Wednesday and advertising 
put the idea across. 


Naturally the success of the whole plan 
hinged as much on getting the enthu- 
siastic support of the baker as on the 
willingness of the buyer. 


The New York Evening Journal helped 
get both: through the selling power 
and responsiveness of the largest eve- 
ning circulation in’ America—and 
through the cooperation of the coun- 
try’s best Merchandising Service De- 
partment. 


The way it was done partly explains 
why the Evening Journal stands pre- 
eminently first in food advertising 
among New York papers. 


Sun-Maid Raisins a 
Lord & Thomas Account 
New YorxK OFFICE, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


NEW YORK EVE 


America’s Greatest 
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Complete Advertising Service— 





Money to Spend— 


HE Milwaukee Market has money to spend! 

The most prosperous and progressive year in 
its history of steady growth has ended and the 
balance sheets are written. 


q Here are facts and figures that mean increased 
sales in 1924 for those who are cultivating this 
fertile field, rich in solidly established buying 


power. 


GIn 1923, Milwaukee—the 
first city in the United States 
in diversity of industry — 
has increased its volume of 
industrial production by 
$141,000,000.00 or about 
25%. This, with the jobbing 
and wholesale business, 
makes a total of almost a 
billion dollars in annual 
trade. All lines of industry 
have made record-breaking 
increases — many have 
doubled the increases ex- 
perienced in 1922. 


g The retail sales of a repre- 
sentative down-town de- 
partment store have been 
increased over 18% in 1923. 


@ Wages have increased 
almost 30% —nearly 
$40,000,000.00. 

q The building trades in. 
dustry has increased almost 
50% over the previous high. 
est year—1922. 

The assessed property val- 
uation has been increased 
by almost $50,000,000.00, 
bringing the total close to 
three quarters of -a billion 
dollars. 

g Bank clearings have been 
increased by more than 
$300,000,000.00 — over 
21%—making a yearly total 
that approaches two billion 
dollars. 


q Milwaukee is the merchandising center for 
three million of the most consistently prosperous 
people in the world. Are you planning to get 
your full share of their business in 1924? 
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American fruit in American ves- 
sels. 

An electrical show is to be held 
in Melbourne during next Septem- 
ber. The exhibition will be under 
the auspices of the Victoria Elec- 
trical Federation, and it is planned 
to cover every phase of the elec- 
trical industry. Wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony will have 
prominent places, and the exhibi-+ 
tion will take place in the period 
during which the Royal Agricul- 
tural Show is held, at which time 
Melbourne is crowded with many 
thousands of visitors from all 
parts of Australia. 

Still another report emphasizes 
the need of India for electrical 
goods, and states that recent de- 
velopments in that country indi- 
cate a developing demand that is 
expected to be unprecedented in 
the near future. “The importance 
of having stocks available at com- 
petitive prices in the principal port 
cities of India cannot be too 
strongly emphasized if American 
manufacturers are to secure a fair 


proportion of this trade.” 


Similar reports, covering in- 
numerable commodities, and from 
various parts of the Empire, could 
be quoted for several pages. They 
all indicate favorable opportuni- 
ties, and, as Mr. Miller concluded: 

“Besides the favorable condi- 
tions and developments mentioned, 
the occupation of the Ruhr has 
created an added demand for 
2,000,000 tons a month of British 
coal for Continental consumption. 
Increasing exports of coal to Ger- 
many, France and Italy have made 
a three-shift system of loading 
necessary at the South Wales 
docks. The British iron and steel 
industry experienced a_ strong 
come-back during 1922, and it is 
still booming. Production during 
the first three months of 1923 was 
50 per cent above the figures of 
the year before, and Great Britain 
has regained her position as the 
chief exporter of steel products. 

“There are some adverse condi- 
tions, of course, such as the un- 
employment problems, which are 
still serious; but the favorable 
conditions far outweigh them. 
Commercially, our greatest need 
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is more export business, and it is 
particularly desirable that the in- 
crease be brought about by the best 
American merchandising methods 
slightly modified to conform with 
foreign customs. Advertising is 
even more important in selling 
abroad, especially throughout the 
British Empire, than it is at home, 
for advertising, because it as- 
sures fair business dealings and 
honest goods, is a tremendously 
effective creator of friendship, and 
never before have our industries 
so required the friendly considera- 
tion of the British Empire and the 
rest of the world.” 


Plan Campaign on 
Weatherbest Stained Shingles 


An advertising campaign on Weath- 
erbest Stained Shingles, is planned by 
the Transfer Stained Shingle Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., in building and 
architectural publications. This adver- 
tising will be directed by the E. P. 
maaan Advertising Agency, Buf- 
alo. 


“Harper’s Bazar” - Advances 
F. S. Littlejohn 


Frank S. Littlejohn, who has been 
associated with Harper's Bazar, New 
York, for the last ten years, has been 
appointed advertising manager, suc- 
ceeding S. Otis Ralston. Mr. Ralston 
has resigned to enter into a manufac- 
turing business at New York. 


Wahl Account for Brann 
Agency 
The Wahl Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Eversharp pencils and the 
Wahl fountain pen, has appointed 
W. L. Brann, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, as its merchandising, selling 
and advertising counsel. 


W. S. Allison Joins Nordhem 
Service 


Werner S. Allison, for eight years 
with the advertising and special sales 
promotion departments of the National 
Biscuit Company, New York, has. joined 
the Nordhem Service, Inc., of that city, 
as vice-president and treasurer 


Made Publisher of Atlanta 
“Georgian” 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, who, as re- 
ported in Printers’ Inx of last week, 
has joined the Hearst organization; has 
been same a publisher of the At- 
lanta Georgian and Sunday American. 











Should the Advertising Booklet Be 


Sold to Consumers ? 


Experience Has Shown That Booklets That Are Sold Pull High Class of 
Live Prospects, Although Number of Inquiries May Not Be 
as Great as for Free Booklet 


Company, Inc. 


G. Moon 
2, 1924. 


Troy, N. Y. Jan. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are seeking information as to the 
desirability of making a charge for a 

booklet offered by a manufacturer to 
the readers of his advertisement as 
against the offer of a “free” booklet. 

e know of one instance where the 
number of inquiries increased materially 
when the manufacturer made a charge 
of ten cents for a booklet which had pre- 
viously been offered free. 

Can you refer us to any articles on 
this subject which may have appeared 
in Printers’ Ink? 

Tue Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
Epwarp WALKER, 
Vice-President. 


Tue Byron 


HE experience of the manu- 

facturer who increased the 
number of inquiries when he made 
a charge of ten cents for a book- 
let previously offered free, as cited 
by Mr. Walker, is by no means 
common. In fact the general 
experience is quite the opposite. 
Putting a price on a booklet, no 
matter how nominal the price may 
be, usually has the effect of cut- 
ting down the number of inquiries. 
On the other hand, although the 
number decreases, the quality in- 
creases, 

The question then to consider 
when deciding whether or not to 
charge for an advertising booklet 
is not if it will pull more inquiries. 
It is: Which is more important, the 
number of inquiries or the quality? 

Charging a nominal price for a 
booklet has several advantages. 
First of these is the fact that the 
revenue from the booklet will 
automatically expand a seemingly 
fixed advertising appropriation. 

‘For instance, a company may 
have fixed $3,000 as the limit it 
wishes to spend on an edition of 
100,000 of such a booklet. This 
means that it will be possible to 
make a presentable piece of sales 
literature, but not one that will 
be unusually effective. Now sup- 
pose that a price of ten cents is 
put on the booklet—a sum that 


any interested consumer will be 


‘willing to pay. The revenue will 
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be $10,000, which means that the 
company will have on hand $13,000 
with which to make a beautiful 
and highly effective booklet. 

A second advantage is that a 
price, no matter how small, will 
scare away the “booklet hounds,” 
the people who send for every free 
booklet whether they want it or 
not, the people who like to have 
mail coming to them, the children 
who collect booklets as they col- 
lect sea-shells and stamps. 

Every prospect who is willing 
to spend good money for a book- 
let is a live prospect who is really 
interested in the advertiser’s prop- 
osition. 

A third advantage, a corollary 
of the second, is that the list of 
prospects gained by charging for 
the booklet will be a live list for 
dealers to work. This fact is 
sometimes emphasized by adver- 
tisers when turning inquiries over 
to dealers for action. 

A fourth advantage is that the 
prospect who has paid for a book- 
let will keep it, the price having 
given it an added prestige in his 


eyes. 

The free booklet has its own ad- 
vantages, chief of which is that it 
is pretty sure to get a much wider 
distribution than the booklet on 
which. a charge has been made. 
Also, while the free booklet will 
corral a great many booklet collec- 
tors, it will dig up some live pros- 
pects who have constitutional 
objections to paying for any kind 
of advertising. 

The type of booklet that ordi- 
narily is sold to prospects is the 
type that has something beyond 
mere advertising to offer. For 
instance, the booklets issued by 
S. B. and B. W. Fleisher are in- 
struction books, showing how to 
make various’ knitted articles 
from the company’s yarns. The 
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Narrow Fabric Company, of Read- 
ing, maker of Nufashond narrow 
fabrics and rickrack braid, also 
has sold booklets showing how to 
use its products for various gar- 
ments. Recipe booklets also fall 
into this. class. 

It is interesting to note that 
often such booklets are distributed 
both through dealers and by the 
company itself. The dealers are 
charged for the booklets, and re- 
sell them at a slight profit. De- 
mand is created through adver- 
tising. 

That the putting of a price on 
a booklet does not cut down the 
number of inquiries below a rea- 
sonable figure is shown by the ex- 
perience of many advertisers. The 
California Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation has distributed more than 
150,000 recipe sets for which a 
charge was made. The Lowe 
Brothers Company was able to 
get 18,000 inquiries for a ten-cent 
booklet, although the advertise- 
ment offering the booklet con- 
“Aunt Belle’s 
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Baby Book,” issued by Mennen. 
has gone out to more than 100,000 
prospects over a period of years. 
Igleheart Brothers, makers of 
Swans Down Flour, distributed 
200,000 copies of “Cake Secrets” 
in fourteen months, although they 
charged the consumer ten cents. 
Other. advertisers have been able to 
show like results. 

In preparing a booklet to be sold 
to prospects the advertiser must be 
sure of one thing: The booklet 
should be worth its cost, or more 
than worth its cost to the con- 
sumer. Further than this: It must 
have in it material that the pros- 
pect wants. It must offer the pros- 
pect information that will be of 
real help to him. It must be some- 
thing more than a mere catalogue, 
as the catalogue usually belongs in 
the free distribution class. 

The best booklets are those that 
combine advertising with helpful 
information. 

The booklet should not be a 
money-making proposition. Once 
it becomes that, it will not be 
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worth its price to the prospect and 
will cost the company sending it 
out a great deal more than the 
company can ever hope to make in 
profits from its sale. The best 
policy to pursue is to make the 
booklet cost more than it actually 
sells for. In this way the prospect 
will be getting extraordinary value 
for his money and will be favor- 
ably impressed by the advertiser’s 
proposition.—[Ed. Printers’ JNK. 





Canadian Copyright 
Protection for American 
Citizens 





MERICAN citizens will be 

granted full copyright pro- 
tection in Canada under a new 
Canadian Copyright Act which 
went into effect on January 1. A 
proclamation by the Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Finance 
that appeared in the Canada Gazette 
states this fact as follows: 

“I, Thomas Andrew Low, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce for 
the Dominion of Canada, do here- 
by certify pursuant to subsection 
2 of section 4 of the Copyright 
Act, 1921, that the United States 
of America is a country which 
grants or has undertaken to grant 
either by treaty, convention, 
agreement or law, to citizens of 
Canada, the benefit of Copyright 
on substantially the same basis as 
to its own citizens or Copyright 
protection substantially equal to 
that conferred by the said Act, 
and from the first day of January, 
1924, the said country shall for 
the purpose of the rights con- 
ferred by the said Act be treated 
as if it were a country to which 
the said Act extends.” 





Larger Campaign Planned for 
Hayes Wheels 


The Hayes Wheel Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., manufacturer of wood, wire 
and disc automobile wheels; has placed 
its advertising account with The Green, 
Fulton,, Cunningham Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. C. B. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the company, says that pro- 
duction of the company is to be in- 
creased about 25 per cent. A large 


prs pos | campaign in national maga- 
zines an 
mediately. 


newspapers will start im- 
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Eastern Clubs Plan 
Philadelphia Meeting 


The second district of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will 
hold its first official convention at 
Philadelphia on May 12 and 13 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. This district 
includes the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

The following committee is making 
arrangements for the convention: Rowe 
Stewart, business manager of the 
Philadelphia Record, general chairman; 
Charles A. Stinson, Gatchel & Manning; 
Howard C. Story, Story, Brooks 
Finley, Inc.; Theodore E. Ash, of the 
Theodore E. Ash Advertising Agency; 
Lee E. Hood, vice-president, Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, -Inc., and 
P. C. Staples, vice-president of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 


“The Big Story of Advertising” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
. AGENCIES 
New York, Dec. 31, 1923. 
Editor of | hee = gael InK: 

Your editorial account of “PrinTERs’ 
Ink’s Biggest Year” is the big story of 
advertising. 

It is testimony of the great advance 
of the industry. 

Printers’ InK is so much the reflec- 
tion of the thoughts, words and deeds 
of advertising that all of us may join 
you in the happiness it must have given 
you to write that review of such splen- 
did achievement. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
James O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Executive Secretary. 








Savage Arms Appliance for 
Dorrance, Sullivan Agency 


The Savage Arms Corporation of 
Utica, N. Y., has placed the advertising 
account of its household appliance 
division with the New York office of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 

_ Consumer and business-paper adver- 
tising are being developed on the 
Savage washer and dryer for early ap- 
pearance. : 


Coca-Cola Advances 
B. Neal Harris 


B. Neal Harris, since October, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Coca-Cola 
Company, at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
advanced to vice-president in charge of 
marketing of that organization. Mr. 
Harris was formerly general manager 
of the New York division of the Coca- 
Cola Company. 


H. T. Ewald Made a Bank 
Director 


H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, roit advertisin; 
agency, has been elected a director o' 
the Bank of Detroit. 
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F you want to know how to 
turn advertising into actual, 
immediate sales,study the adver- 
tising of the American retailer. 


Getting a dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness for every fractional dollar 
expended for advertising is not 
a problematical contingency or 
a rosy hope for the retail adver- 
tiser. Itis the very lifeand breath 
of his business. The retailer 
must get an actual response in 
dollars and cents to every adver- 
tisement he runs, and get it im- 
mediately, or he becomes a busi- 


‘ness suicide. 


The reason the retailers of 
America buy some billion or so 
agate lines of newspaper adver- 
tising every year is not so much 
because they must reach a cer- 
tain limited territory as because 
newspaperspace yields the most 
profitable return. Only news- 
paper space can actually bring 
in the maximum number of 
customers burning with the urge 
to buy. 


Cycles of color pages are commend- 


able good will builders. But the 





good will must be turned into actual 

sales before the advertising has paid 

for itself. And that is the prime 

function of newspaper space. 

Here in Indianapolis, we have the 

infallible recipe 28 turning adver- 
able 


tising dollars into profitable sales: 
space in The Indianapolis News. 
Few newspapers in the country 
carry an equal or greater volume of 


_tetail advertising. Certainly none 


can show |a greater or more en- 
thusiastic consumer response. 
Probably no other newspaper can 
show a ter preference on the 
part of the retailers (and the retail 
rate in The Indianapolis News is 
the highest in the city). 


Advertisers who advertise and dis- 
tribute their products nationally find 
that Indianapolis ple respond 
to advertising in The News in a 
remarkable manner. Space in The 
News sells goods. 


The full facts of the Indianapolis 
newspaper situation will interest 
you and be of inestimable value to 
you if you expect to enter the 
Indianapolis and Indiana market. 
Telephone Dan A. Carroll in 
New York, Vanderbilt 3877, or to 
J. E. Lutz in Chicago, Central 4235, 
or write to Frank T. Carroll, 
Advertising Manager of The 
Indianapolis News—and get the 
whole story. 
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| BALTIMORE 


q Acarload of prize cattle 
from the International 
Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago was bought 
and brought to Balti- 
more by the Greenwald 
Packing Company a 
couple of weeks ago. 


@ That happened be- 
cause Baltimore wants 
the best in beef. But it 
also wants the best in oat- 
meal; in flour; in raisins; 
in everything. Baltimore 
has good taste and quick- 
ly recognizes quality. 
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buys the best 


@ And further proof 
that Baltimore buys the 
best is in the fact that 
Baltimore buys the 
Sunpapers. The Morn- 
ing, Evening and Sun- 
day Sunpapers are read 
by the big majority of 
Baltimoreans. And 
these figures show it: 


Average net paid for six months ending 
September 30, 1923: 


Daily “ezies” 241,972 
Sunday - - 176,150 


A gain of 25,977 Daily and 25,948 Sunday 
in the past two years. 


Advertising Lineage of Sunpapers in 1923, 
. 32,000,000 Lines—a Gain of 3,000,000 Lines over 1922 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 








JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Blidg., Chicag 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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My eo Mae 
Cihe Circle Around the Circle 
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| ipa general acceptance the zone of influence of Indianapolis 
covers 15,000 square miles. It is marked on the map by a 
circle, which, taking the famous Monument on the Circle for 
a center, has a radius of 70 miles. From the hundred cities and 
towns within this circle more than 20,000 people come to 
Indianapolis each day on the traction lines that grape-vine this 
rich region. There is no account of the thousands of other 
daily visitors coming by motor and steam lines except on the 


ledger pages of Indianapolis merchants 


CuIcaco Evenmn Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Loutsvittt HERAWD 
Roary MOUNTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 
A TerRreHAUTE STAR 


+ 
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Where 
THE STAR 
Shines 


In this vast trade territory THE INDI- 
ANAPOLIS STAR has greater strength 
and prestige than any ake newspaper. 
Every subscriber in the circle receives and 
reads this paper on the day of publication. 
More than 10% of the Hoosier capitals’ 
entire retail business has been found to 
come from THESTAR’S rural and sub- 
urban readers. THE STAR merchandis- 
ing bureau will gladly help you in your 

les conquest of Indianapolis and her 
wealthy domain. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Lytton Bidg., Chicago 





FOREIGN { salts: SUE CO. 
TIVE ar’ ’ 0 
REPRESENTA s Times Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Making Novel Perspective the 
Pictorial Keynote of the 
Campaign 


An Unusual Viewpoint Is One Means of Interesting the Jaded Reader 
Who Has Seen the Product in Every Other Pose 


By W. Livingston Larned 


|e ted easy it is to say that the 
art possibilities of a subject 
have been exhausted and _ that 
nothing new remains. 

But each season seés daring de- 
partures from what has gone be- 
fore. 

Perspective has now been made 
an asset. 

Hitherto, illustrations strove 
for the normal viewpoint. The 
new idea is to show the advertised 
subject from an unusual but en- 
tirely possible point of view. 
This point of view is determined, 
not by whim, but by experiment, 
and represents that point of view 
from which the subject can “sell” 
itself to best advantage. 

The current advertising of the 
Hoover company is a series of 
remarkable look- down _ studies. 
The scenes represent what you 
would see if you looked into 
rooms from the ceilings or from 
balconies. They are the bird’s- 
eye principle applied to home life, 
and because this idea has not been 
heretofore applied, at least in a 
series, to a vacuum cleaner, the 
effect is one of striking original- 
ity. And what could be more ap- 
propriate? The product cleans 
floors. Perspectives of the every- 
day type could never as compre- 
hensively present the very places, 
the cleaning areas, where it does 
its real work. Aside from the 
logical and practical reasons for 
its use, this play of perspective 
makes for illustrations which at- 
tract because of their absolute 
novelty. 

One advertisement shows the 
manner in which this idea serves 
the purpose of the Hoover com- 
pany. The technique, one of 
simple contrasts in flat tones, with 
here and there a white “cut out,” 
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on the plate, is made even more 
ingenious by the silhouetting’ of 
the various units against white 
paper. 

Each scene of the series pre- 
sents a room from an actual 
home; the text giving the owner’s 
name, address, and a testimonial. 
A statement from the testimonial 
contributes the caption. 


LIBERTIES MAY BE TAKEN 


These Hoover drawings, in 
serial form and always following 
the same general plan, present to 
readers visual planes to which 
they are unaccustomed. The ad- 
vantage, pictorially, is obvious. 
Conventional scenes and objects 
are made to seem entirely uncon- 

ventional by this simple expedient. 

It is apparent that the so-called 
“trick perspective” is furnishing 
one answer to the _ ubiquitous 
problem of giving new interest to 
commonplace subjects. 

It is not necessary always to 
interpret perspective exactly. Lib- 
erties may be taken to arrive at 
certain results. 

The chief point 


with which 
linear perspective has to deal, is 
the apparent diminution in size 


of objects, as they recede from 
the spectator. 

Some articles in advertising are 
rather difficult to show interest- 
ingly and it is here also that per- 
spective becomes a priceless as- 
sistant 

A ‘Cadillac illustration, more 
than ordinarily appealing to the 
reader’s eye, is a view of the 
wheel and dash of the car as seen 
over the driver’s shoulder. Vig- 
netted hands of a woman project 
into this illustration, which is 
faded off after three-quarters of 
the steering wheel have been 
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shown. The faint line of the 


hood and lamps appear beyond. 
This is a striking and unusual 
viewpoint, one seldom seen, and 
particularly as the drawing has 
been painted with great artistic 
skill, it attracts at once. The first 
sensation of the reader is of rid- 
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trast. It is as if the car was 
gliding along on a moonlit night, 
and moonbeams glinted across the 
tread surfaces of the tops of the 
two great tires. 

This treatment produces a most 
startling composition and one 
which at once brings the product 
into the forefront of 
vision. It is not so 
much the lighting, or 
the artistic wash han- 
dling, that gives the 
layout its interest, as 
it is the altogether un- 
conventional perspec- 
tive. 

“IT have never seen 
tires shown in just 
that position before,” 
is a reader’s very 
probable observation. 

An out-of-the-ordi- 
nary perspective 
solved the problem of 
an advertiser with a 
product difficult to 
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ing in the car or of being at the 
wheel. 

This is assuredly an excellent 
mental state for the selling ap- 
proach of the few lines of text 
which follow: 


So quietly and smoothly does the new 
V-63 operate that owners say they are 
scarcely aware that there is motor be- 
neath the hood. 

A picture of two Empire heavy- 
duty cord tires provides another 
example. j 

The plane of vision is slanting 
from above. The tires are placed 
forward at the side of a large car. 
Only a portion of the fore part 
of the machine is in evidence. Its 
details have been softened and 
subdued, and strong light played 
upon the tires in such a manner 
as to make them brilliant by con- 
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a machine, beneath 
the feet of the occu- 
pants, and in the rear, 
say of a limousine. 

To open one of the 
doors and place the 
line of vision from 
there would not have 
been effective as a selling picture, 
because the sharp _ perspective 
would allow too little of the heater 
to show. ' 

The point of view found prac- 
tical looked down from some- 
where near the top of the limou- 
sine, and from the rear. The 
heads and shoulders from the 
back of two seated persons were 
shown; the profile of the far one; 
some of the window alongside, 
and at the right below, the foot- 
rest and the heater, upon the 
floor. This view conceals much of 
the two figures, but at the same 
time brings out prominently their 
feet, resting cosily upon the grill 
work of the heater. 

The Vacuum Oil Company and 
the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany make use of the “trick per- 
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To Motor Advertisers— 


These cars were 
advertised in 
Vogue in 1923: 


Buick 
Cadillac 
Chalmers 
Cole 
Dodge 
Essex 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Jordan 
Lafayette 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
Maxwell 
Minerva 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Reo 
Rickenbacker 
Rolls-Royce 
Stephens 
Stutz 
Wills Ste. Claire 
Winton 


| jn yood 


and others 


Vogue carried 76,788 lines of 
passenger car advertising in 
1923—more than any two other 
women’s publications com- 
bined, and more than any 
magazine except two weeklies 
and Vanity Fair. 


The stress laid by this great in- 
dustry on selling the well-to-do 
woman must interest adver- 
tisers of many other kinds of 
quality products. 


This is only one of six- 
teen important classifica- 
tions in which Vogue 
leads the women’s field. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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spective” on a larger scale than 
do the examples given. 

In Aetna advertising, typical 
small-town communities are pre- 
sented from the point of view, 
say, of an aviator flying rather 
close to earth. The little stores, 
the traffic, the crowds of busy 
people, are lent an unusual inter- 
est when viewed, as by a bird, 


PERSPECTIVE GAVE EMPHASIS TO TIRES IN 
THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT CARRIED THIS 
ILLUSTRATION 


from other than the customary 
on-the-pavement standpoint. 

Eventually the “trick perspec- 
tive” will have passed through the 
novelty phase. Its value, particu- 
larly to the advertiser of the 
product which has _ been pro- 
nounced “difficult to illustrate,” 
will insure it a permanent place in 
advertising. 

Concerning every product, may 
not this question be asked: Is this 
product being presented from the 
perspective which best allows it to 
sell itself? 


With Hazard Advertising 


Corporation 
Reginald W. Davis has joined the 
staff of the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York. His attention will 
be given to research and contact work. 


INK 
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Government Advocates Red 
Color for Gasoline 


The novel suggestion that all motor 
gasoline be colored red as a_ Safety 
measure designed to guard against its 
being mistaken for water, kerosene, or 
other colorless liquid products, has been 
advanced by W. A. Jacobs, chemical 
engineer, Department of the Interior, 
recently detailed by the Bureau of 
Mines to make a special study of the 
hazards of gasoline. 

The use of the color red is con- 
sidered almost weeny as an indica- 
tion of danger, Jacobs points out. 

It is not SBA to color gasoline 
used for dry cleaning, solvent, or other 
similar purposes. It is estimated that 
90 per cent of the gasoline produced is 
consumed in internal combustion 
engines, principally automobiles, and it 
is believed that the universal use of 
this dye for all motor gasoline would 
cut down very materially the hazards 
incidental to its handling and use. 


Organize Overhead Watering 
Equipment Concern 
R. R. White and R. H. White, for- 


merly advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Delco Light Company, 
Dayton, O., have organized White 
Showers, Inc., at Detroit to make over- 
head watering equipment and = ap- 
pliances for truck gardens, lawns, 
greenhouses, etc., for the purpose of 
duplicating natural rainfall. 
White is president and R. H. 
secretary and treasurer. 

The advertising of White showers 
will be handled by the Tuthill Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York. 


George R. Holmes with 
S.K.F. Industries 


George R. Holmes has joined the ad- 
vertising department of 4 ndus- 
tries, Inc., ball-bearing manufacturers, 
New York. He was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Edison 
Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. 
and more recently was with the Bronx 
Home News, New York. 


Joins Fort Scott, Kans., 
“Tribune-Monitor” 


Loyd B. Chappell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Fort Scott, 
Kans., Tribune-Monitor. Mr. Chappell 
was formerly advertising manager of 
The Associated Grower, Fresno, Cal., 
and more recently had been with the 
Fresno Republican. 


Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Increase 


The Long-Bell 
Kansas City, Mo., for 
months of 1923 reports sales totaling 


Lumber Company, 


the first ten 


$34,410,000, 
24 per cent 
1922 period. 


a gain of $6,509,000 or 
over the corresponding 
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On To a Billion! 


The bus is creating a billion dollar 
market! 


Its growth is one of the outstand- 
ing developments of the past year 
in the transportation field. During 
1923 more than 6300 new buses 
were put in service. Over forty 
thousand are now in use—and the 
number is rapidly increasing. 


This sure and steadily increasing market 
means constantly growing sales for the 
manufacturer of bodies, chassis, engines 
and accessories. Buying habits in this in- 
dustry are rapidly being established and 
manufacturers who are now selling and 
advertising to it will share the majority 
of sales when buying finally becomes 
crystallized. 


Coincident with the growth of the bus 
has been the growth of Bus Transporta- 
tion, the authoritative medium in this 
field. As the first publication devoted 
one hundred per cent to the bus trans- 
portation industry, Bus Transportation 
offers a direct path to the operating bus 
line companies, bus and parts manufac- 
turers and body builders of America. 


Sell where the buying is active, through 
the medium that takes your message to 
all interested buyers. 


McGraw-Hill Engineering, Industrial 
and Merchandising Publications are 
the direct sales paths from Industry 
to Industry. 


BUS 
TRANSPORTATION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street =: : New York 
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Forward! 


The Chicago Evening American 
has closed the most successful 
year in its history. 


During 1923 it published 
9,553,236 lines of display adver- 
tising—a gain over 1922 of 
1,488,339 lines. 


The Evening American not only 
gained more display advertising 
during 1923 than any daily or 
Sunday newspaper in Chicago, 
but its excess in gains over the 
second newspaper was 


336,435 lines 
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In Advertising 
and Circulation 


-_—/_: 


During 1923, the 


Chicago Evening American 


1 
* selling at 
3 cents the copy—5 cents 
Saturday—maintained its 
y supremacy in the Evening 
5 field, leading the second 
d newspaper (yearly aver- 
. age) selling at 2 cents 


by 


15,369 Copies Daily 


SVANERICAN 
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Take a Tip 


From Dame Nature 








Advertise a Good Product in Color! 


Winter is the most unpleas- 
ant of the seasons, and 
Nature only advertises 
that in black and white! 


She uses color for peppy 
Spring, mellow Summer 
and picturesque Fall! 


Think that over! 





‘Axmerican eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mer. 
1834 Broadway, New York 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color.’” A.J.K. 


es 











How Three Highly Individual Cam- 
paigns Were Brought Together 
in a Single Advertisement. 


E. Regensburg & Sons Used Simple Idea to Get Cumulative Effect of 
Different Campaigns for Holiday Sales 


, REGENSBURG & SONS, 

* manufacturers of Admira- 
tion cigars, Admiration little 
cigars and Do-U-No Fads, have 
advertised each cigar individually 
in three separate campaigns. Each 
campaign has an_ individuality 
and bears little relation to the 
others conducted by the com- 
pany, the accounts even being 
billed separately and conducted as 
though they were the accounts of 
three different companies. 

When the holiday season ap- 
proached last year, the company 
decided that it was desirable to 
tie the three campaigns together 
in some way so as to get the 
cumulative effect of the adver- 
tising behind all three products at 
the same time. In its solution of 
the difficulty of getting an effec- 
tive tie-up there is an interesting 
copy idea that can easily be ap- 
plied to products in any field. 

The real leader of the Regens- 
burg line is the Admiration cigar. 
For some time this cigar has been 
advertised with the familiar ani- 
mal copy, in which is shown a 
picture of some animal with a 
copy tie-up to some feature of 
the cigar. This advertising has 
come in for a great deal of 
criticism from those who felt 
that it had no selling punch. 
However sales records show that 
the campaign has been eminently 
successful, so successful, in fact, 
that Regensburg is continuing 
the idea for another year with a 
larger appropriation. 

Do-U-No Fads has used an 
entirely different type of copy, 
the mark of identification being 
a sweeping line on which the 
trade name is lettered. 

The mark of identification for 
the little cigars has been the man- 
in-the-moon trade-mark of Re- 
gensburg and a name-plate at the 
bottom. 
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Obviously there is very little 
in any of the three types of copy 
that could be picked out to bring 
all three types together. The 








East side, West side, all sround the 


town, in the we 
can buy the Xenas gift chat will surety 
win bus admiration. 





ADMIRATION 


THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT SUMMARIZED 
THREE SEPARATE CAMPAIGNS 


problem was much the same as 
that which would confront: the 
advertising man who might be 
asked to prepare an advertise- 
ment that would tie up Campbell's 
Soup, Heinz Tomato Catsup and 
Uneeda Biscuits. 

Regensburg finally hit upon 
an idea which resulted in a 
Christmas advertisement that not 
only got an effective tie-up but 
also had a happy effect on in- 
creasing sales. 

A street intersection was shown, 
and on three corners were large 
posters, on each of which was 
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a reproduction of an advertise- 
ment from one of the three cam- 
paigns. At the bottom was the 
name-plate, “Admiration,” and 
above it a few paragraphs of gen- 
eral copy recommending the three 
brands as ideal Christmas gifts. 
The advertisement in large 
space in the newspapers proved to 
have exceptional sales value be- 
cause it was able to give the com- 
pany the benefit of the cumula- 
tive value of three campaigns. In 
fact, before the Christmas rush 
was over the factory was com- 
pletely sold out and unable to fill 
orders that were piling up rapidly. 
The idea behind this advertise- 
ment is a simple one and is by 
no means adaptable only to the 
advertising of cigars. It offers 
an interesting and effective solu- 
tion of a difficult problem that is 
frequently cropping up where 
advertising policies are such that 
it is necessary to conduct unre- 
lated campaigns for products 


manufactured by one company. 


Wisdom of Seeking Sales 
through Purchasing 
Department Disputed 


W. A. SHEAFFER Pen Co. 
Fort Maptson, Ia. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Having been a confirmed reader of 
Printers’ InK for quite a number of 
years and particularly impressed with 
the good judgment shown by the mag- 
azine in publishing various sales and 
advertising ideas of value, was dis- 
tinctly surprised to read the article 
on page sixty-nine of your December 
13 issue, “Director of Purchases Can 
Manage These Sales.” 

Now, I do not believe that the Day- 
ton Rubber Company or any other 
corporation has given sufficient thought 
to the gy ae of buying and selling 
when they institute a policy of reci- 
rocity in their “purchasing and sales 
partments. I wonder if they have ever 
considered how their salesmen would 
feel if the other tire manufacturers 
expected reciprocity on the part_ of 
their_customers. Supposing, the Day- 
ton Rubber Company sent their sales 
manager to a large account and he came 
back with the story that the purchas- 
ing agent believed the Dayton tire to 
be a little better than that of their 
competitor, or equally as good; that 
their price was a little better, but that 
it was impossible for him to purchase 
the tire due to the fact_that “so and 
so,” competitor of the Dayton people, 
urchased certain materials from his 
irm and that he was, therefore, ob- 
ligated to buy their tire. 
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Buying and selling are two distinct 
units and sho be operated as dis. 
tinct departments. I believe that we 
all can remember when very few con- 
cerns had a centralized purchasing de- 
partment and each different foreman 
or department manager purchased what- 
ever he so desired. It has been acknowl- 
edged by all of the larger firms that 
centralized’ purchasing with one man in 
control is a distinct saving to the com- 
pany just the same as centralized ad- 
vertising, and one policy is always the 
best. ‘o ©6F(obtain. maximum results 
the purchasing department must: not 
have their hands folded or tied in any 
manner and must be able to purchase 
the best goods at the best price, after 
taking into consideration, of course, the 
delivery, service and the reputation of 
the firm from which they are purchased. 

I would like to ask the sales man- 
ager of the Dayton Rubber Company 
whether he has ever considered the 
effects of such a policy were it prac- 
ticed by a large mail-order house, such 
as Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery 
Ward. Supposing, the Dayton Rubber 
Company sold Sears, Roebuck tires. 
They would of course sell many car 
doads every year. Imagine, the aston- 
ishment of the sales manager if he 
were confronted by a mail order with 
the request that he and all his em- 

loyees purchase their requirements 
rom Sears, Roebuck & Company, in 
order to reciprocate for the business 
they were receiving. How would the 
dealers in Dayton feel and how would 
the employees feel if they were obliged 
to purchase articles in this manner? 

We have a very efficient monetary 
and credit system in the United States 
which was made particularly to take 
care of the purchases and sales and 
to eliminate bartering. Reciprocity is 
getting back to what humans did cen- 
turies ago, namely: to barter. 

feel confident that any broad- 
minded sales manager will give a policy 
of this kind careful thought and con- 
sideration before taking steps to follow 
it through. Unless a firm can sell its 
product strictly on its merits, even in 
these days of close competition, there 
is something wrong, either with the 
product or themselves. 
W. A. SuHearFer Pen Co., 
G. C. Hott, 
Purchasing Agent. 


Porter-Eastman-Byrne and 
Smith, McCrory Affiliate 


Smith, McCrory & Company, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., advertising agency, has 
become affiliated with the orter- 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. he Racine office 
will continue to be operated under the 
name of Smith, McCrory & Company. 


William C. Popper Dead 


William C. Popper, head of the 
printing and lithographing firm of Will- 
iam C. Popper & Company, New York, 
died in that city on January 5 at the 
age of sixty-six. 
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Mr. S. OTIS RALSTON 


associated for the past ten years with 
Harper’s Bazar (for the past five 
years as advertising manager) has 
resigned to go into business with a 
manufacturing concern in which he 
has purchased an interest. 


Mr. FRANK S. LITTLEJOHN 


also associated with Harper’s Bazar 
for-the past ten years, has succeeded 
Mr. Ralston as advertising manager. 











Harpers Basar 























Helping the Retailer with His 
Collection Letters 


The Kuppenheimer Company Broadcasts the Methods of One of Its 
Distributors 


HERE is a certain manufac- 

turer of porch shades who 
lost the good- will of several pur- 
chasers in a suburban town last 
summer. The consequent loss of 
good-will will cost him many 
sales in the future. And it was 
due to no fault of his own or his 
product, but resulted from the 
fact that the nephew of the boss 
at his local distributor’s shop de- 
cided to revise the collection let- 
ters. 

Through some error in the re- 
vision of the list, a hot collection 
letter went out to people his uncle 
had recently sold, whose bills had 
not run more than eight days in 
the new month. Every customer, 
who went to the shop for an ex- 
planation, got into a_ heated 
argument with the young man 
and went away angry at the local 
distributor and almost as angry at 
the manufacturer’s product. 

This is a situation faced by 
many manufacturers in widely 
different lines whose _ products 
and whose local credit are 
handled by distributors over 
whom the manufacturers have 
little or no control, The manu- 
facturer himself is careful about 
the letters his credit department 
sends out. He has had the expe- 
rience of working hard to win 
back the customers his credit de- 
partment lost. But his distributor, 
with no expert credit man _ to 
handle his collection letters, is 
apt to send out fearful and 
wonderful things which arouse 
antagonism and breed ill-will. 

Many manufacturers send out 
suggestions for credit letters to a 
list of distributors. The Kuppen- 
heimer Company has recently fea- 
tured in its house- -organ going to 
distributors a series of actual let- 
ters by several of its distributors 
which meet the approval of the 
manufacturer. In this way the 
firm merely passes on an idea 
which has worked in one locality 


for the benefit of dealers in other 
sections of the country. 

Recently the company broad- 
cast the collection letters of Jack 
Spines, head of the house of Kup- 
penheimer in Wichita, Kans., who 
does a $250,000 business every 
year in men’s and boys’ clothing. 
He has used a series of four 
reminder letters to collect delin- 
quent accounts from his cus- 
tomers, which have proved 
successful in speeding collection 
without making the recipient 
angry. The series leaves the way 
wide open for an apology if a 
mistake has been made in sending 
the recipient a letter. The dis- 
tributor’s first letter starts off in 
a friendly tone: 


On going over our books I find your 
unpaid balance o which I was 
certainly surprised to see and which I 
am sure has merely escaped your atten- 
tion. I know that now that you know 
about this, you will let us have your 
check to cover it, because it is some- 
what overdue and we would like to give 
you credit for this amount and make 
your sheet in our ledger appear better 
to our credit manager, 

Please don’t misconstrue this as a 
“dun.” Rather it is a reminder. Most 
of us forget these matters once in a 
while, and it merely needs just a little 
reminder to call your attention to it. 
Please take this as such. 

Appreciating your many favors of 
the past, I remain. 


received to 
the first letter, letter No. 2 is 
mailed a week or two later. It 
reads: 


If no response is 


A few days ago I wrote you regard- 
ing your unpaid balance of . which 
remains on our books. As yet we have 
had no answer from you. 

Don’t you think that we really ought 
to have the courtesy of at least a reply 
from you regarding this matter? 

On summing the matter up. we can 
see no point at which we have been 
at fault, and if we have, it can_never 
be found out by your silence. In the 
extension of this credit to you, we be- 
lieved that you would meet the Dill 
when due, and we are surprised that 
you have failed to do so. 

Won’t you please let us hear from 
you? If it is any mistake on our part, 
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The Minneapolis Journal 
in 1923 once more carried — 
more advertising than any 
other paper in the city. 
The Journal’s grand total 


in lineage 1923 surpassed 
its own mark of 1922 by 
678,211 lines, including 
gains in National, Local, 
Classified and Gravure 
advertising. 


THE 
| MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL | 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Rerrerentes to More & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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29,06 


lines of p< 
published 


The Det 


Artem ranking consistently among the first three news- 


papers of America for eight successive years in paid 
advertising lineage, THE DETROIT NEWS in 1923 
achieved the prestige of establishing its record of 29,067,710 
lines, never before equaled in the history of newspapers. 
And now this great national position is shared only with 
the Los Angeles Times with its 1923 volume of 29,520,801 
lines. 


But there is a new significance at- / | 
tached to this outstanding accom- HOW THE NEWS 
plishment of THE DETROIT 
NEWS. In DISPLAY advertising js 
this ONE Paap led an’ lions Detroit News . 
newspaper in erica in . (More : 
than 1,000,000 lines were omitted be- 2nd Detroit Pap 
cause of the lack of space.) 3d Detroit Pape 
Here are achievements that not only 


The Det 


Daily and Sunday Over 275,000 











AMERICA’S FIRST NEWSPA! 
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mark THE DETROIT NEWS as the greatest merchandis- 
ing success among newspapers everywhere, but they con- 
clusively prove that the great Detroit Market of this news- 


paper is the most responsive sales area in the entire country. 

It is important for every buyer of Detroit newspaper 
advertising to know that the circulation of this newspaper 
provides one copy every day for every 5.9 units of popula- 
tion, regardless of age or nationality in the entire Detroit 





ALLY IN 1923. | 


Total Advertising 


. 29,067,710 
. 14,497,924 





. .12,278,630 . 


it 





and suburban area: 


Such a blanketing coverage in a 
city of over 1,000,000 is not ap- 
proached by any other single news- 
paper. This is why THE DETROIT 
NEWS and the Detroit Market are 
inseparable to the national adver- 
tiser who is looking for a steadily 
increasing turnover during 1924. 


News 


ulction—Always in the Lead 


1 DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
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we'll be more than glad to rectify it. 
Appreciating the courtesy of a prompt 
reply, I remain. 


If no reply follows the receipt 
of this letter, a third letter, 
slightly more insistent in tone, 
follows in the course of two 
weeks. It says: 


Our recent letters to you have 
brought no answers. Perhaps you have 
put off answering these and have for- 
gotten. But the fact remains, we have 
heard nothing from you. 

It is urgent that we write you again 
regarding this past due account of 
, which remains on our books. 
Being members of the Merchants’ Credit 
Bureau we are required to give them a 
list of our past-due accounts, which 
therefore, becomes effective on local 
credit and which might inconvenience 
the customer having this account. We 
do not wish to take this action regarding 
your account. 

Therefore it is mecessary that we 
write you at this time,. for we know 
that you would not like to have us do 
this. Can’t we have your check to 
cover the amount and avoid all this? 
We've “toted” fair with you—won’t 
you please “‘tote’’ fair with us? 

Thanking you in advance, I remain. 





If all three of the above let- 
ters fail to get a reply, the fourth 
letter which follows ten days later 
usually gets results in the form 
of a check or a call from the cus- 
tomer to make a new arrangement 
on the account. It goes right to 
the point as follows: 


Seemingly you do not appreciate the 
extension of —- to you. If so you 
have failed to show it. We have writ- 
ten you repeatedly regarding your past 





due account of $ . which remains 
on our books. 

Unless we hear from you in _ three 
days regarding this balance and you 


show some effort in the payment of it, 
we will take it for granted that you 
are ignoring the payment of this account 
and we will proceed to take whatever 
action is necessary in the collection of it. 

Your name, as poor credit, will be 
given the Merchants’ Credit Bureau, 
which is comprised of practically all 
the retail merchants of the city and 
our account with you will be handed 
over to our attorney. 

We do not wish to bother you with 
letters; neither do we wish to repeat- 
edly write letters to you and have no 
responses. Unless we hear from you 
in the next three days, we will place the 
matter in other hands. We are. 


The manufacturer has a direct 
interest in seeing to it that his 
distributor’ does not scare away 
customers by a first collection 
letter that makes the recipient 
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angry. The manufacturer’s cus- 
tomers are the retailer’s customers 
also. Helping the retailer couch 
his collection letters in the right 
tone is one method of keeping 
old customers sold. 

The Kuppenheimer plan of giv- 
ing other retailers the benefits of 
proved collection methods used by 
live wires, offers a solution for 
other fields. 


Macfadden Publications Ad- 
vance P. L. Atkinson 


P. L. Atkinson has been appointed 
advertising promotion manager of the 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Atkinson has been with the 
Macfadden publications for the last two 
years and was formerly advertising 
promotion manager of Cosmopolitan, also 
of New York. 


Takes Advertised Products’ 
Name 


The Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
Gardner, Mass., manufacturer of oi 
cook stoves, ranges, ovens, oil and gas 
heaters, has changed its name to the 
Florence Stove Company, thus identi- 
fying the company with its products by 
adopting their trade-mark name. 


E. Lincoln Hill Joins 
Capital Advertising Company 


E. Lincoln Hill has been appointed 
art director of The Capital Advertising 
Company of New York, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Hill formerly conducted the Lincoln 
Hill Company of that city. 


New Jersey Newspapers 
Appoint Representative 


The Passaic, N. J., Daily News and 
the Morristown, N. J., Jerseyman have 
appointed New Jersey Newspapers, Inc., 
publishers’ representative’ New York, as 
their national advertising representative. 


Lockport “Union-Sun and 
Journal” Appointment 


The Lockport, N. Y., Union-Sun and 
Journai has appointed The C. L. Houser 


Company, publishers’ representatives, 
New York, as its national advertising 
representatives. 


Joins Standard Advertising 
Corporation 


Bertram W. Keightley has joined the 
sales staff of The Standard Corporation 
at Chicago. Until recently he has been 
advertising manager of the Quebec, Que., 
Daily Telegraph. 
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More Homes Will Be 
Built in 1924 Than in 
Any Previous Year— 


Secretary Hoover, ina recent bulletin issued 
by the Department of Commerce, states 
that “In 1923 the United States have 
witnessed large additions to home building 
—an increase of 15% having taken place 
over the previous year.” 


Other authorities on the subject predict 
that more new homes will be built during 
1924 than in any previous year. 


This is borne out by the experience of the 
Home Building Department of Hearst’s 
International Magazine in the past three 
months. 


During this short period of time, we have 
received over 6,000 letters from readers 
asking for specific advice on various home 
building problems. 


* * ok * 


This evidence of a keen interest in home 
building on the part of readers of this pub- 
lication suggests a large and ready market 
for the products that home builders buy. 


Hearst’ International 


gawcaton Magazine “tao 
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Here’ a Greatfe 


AR MANUFACTURERS 
realize that here is one 
mobile markets. 


When they think of St. Louis, they thi 
of the 49th State—the rich, self-sustaini 
150-mile area of which this city is 
trading center. They think of Mobe 
Mo.; Belleville, Ill.; Jefferson City, Sed: 
Collinsville, and a score or more of th 
ing, wealthy towns—each an outlet 1 
worth cultivating. 


They know that car registrations in 
territory in 1922 reached a total of 508! 
—that in 1923 this increased to 0 
575,000. They know that for 1924 the 
placement market alone will run 0 
100,000 cars and that increased prospe 
in this section indicates a much grea 
total market than ever before. 


! They know too, that they can tap the¢ 
1, | buying power of this entire territory 
| 


strong, consistent advertising in one ne 
paper—the St. Louis Globe-Demo 
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atiew Car Market 
who know how 


it 


000d 


s will be sold 


ory this year 
ally know their sales possibilities, | yn ; 
country’s most productive auto- sin 


They know that the Globe-Democrat not 
only gives powerful impetus to retail sales 
but is a tremendous force with the trade 
itself. They know that every day the 
Globe-Democrat goes into 90,000 homes 
outside of St. Louis, where it is the one 
buying guide. And in the city of St. Louis, 
everyone knows that the Globe-Democrat 
is the one dominant selling power for 
automobile and automotive products. 


Small wonder then that in 1923 the Globe- 
Democrat led all papers in this territory 
in passenger car and truck display adver- 
tising by 79,584 lines. 


Are you getting all you should get from 
this great market? Are you giving your 
dealers the advertising and sales backing 
they must have here in order to make the 
most of their opportunities? 


¢-Memocral 


the 49th State 


| 
awe 


Ky 


"Tenn 


Ot; State 
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—the Bok Peace Plan 


was released for national, even in- 
ternational consideration simulta- 
neously through the daily press on 
January 7, 1924. Result: Instan- 
taneous national discussion. 


If this plan could be presented only 
through word of mouth or delayed 
publication, how incomplete the in- 
terest and the referendum—the 
sales—would be! 


As Newspapers have the most 
direct and complete contact with 
the greatest number of people— 
practically everybody—they must 
be obviously the world’s most 
potent mediums. 


Whatever plan for promoting 
world peace is adopted will have 
to be sold for trial to the United 
States through all manner of medi- 
ums of course, but mainly through 
the Newspapers. 


The world of business and the busi- 
ness of the world respond alike to 
the power of the press. 


What a privilege it is, at any hour, 
in any place, that Newspaper adver- 
tising is for sale. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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When Is a Man Fitted for 
Corporation Work? 


He Must Accept Every Opportunity to Propose Ideas for Adoption, But 
Must Abide Gracefully by the Judgment of the Majority 


By C. F. Wade 


Vice-President, Eskimo Pie Corporation, Chicago 


FEW weeks ago I had 

luncheon with two of the 
executives of a large corporation. 
I was well acquainted with their 
organization and a_ discussion 
arose about one of the men em- 
ployed by them who was an as- 
sistant sales manager drawing a 
large salary. One of my friends 
finally said: 

“Smith will never do.” (Smith 
was the assistant sales manager.) 
“He doesn’t seem to be able to 
adapt himself to corporation 
work.” 

This expression was new to me 
and I asked directly, “What do 
you mean by a man who is suited 
or adapted to corporation work?” 

It was explained to me then that 
men who are successful in the 
position occupied by them with a 
large corporation can never act 
independently. Their actions are 
determined by the consensus of 
opinion of those within the organ- 
ization. I can illustrate this point 
perhaps by quoting from an inci- 
dent which one of these executives 
detailed to me. He said: 

“T am acting vice-president of 
our company and director of sales. 
A few months ago I conceived the 
idea of handling a new item. Fol- 
lowing the regular course of prac- 
tice, I reduced it to writing. As 
I developed it, the need of an addi- 
tional factory became plain. I 
went further into the proposition 
and secured all of the facts, even 
to the location of the factory and 
then I had a meeting of those 
officers and employees who were 
directly interested in promotional 
sales work. I was naturally en- 
thusiastic about my idea and I 
pressed it intensely. I was quite 





"From an address at Eskimo Pie Cor- 
noration’s salesmen’s convention. 


$3 


surprised to find that not one 
single person at this conference 
agreed with me. 

“However, I wasn’t satisfied. I 
took the matter then to the first 
vice-president, who is managing 
director. I convinced him without 
any effort that I was right and 
my associates were wrong, but 
when I submitted the matter to 
the whole board, they turned ‘it 
down absolutely. 

“T will admit that I still think 
that I was right, but I dropped the 
matter then and there without any 
feeling of resentment, and almost 
from force of habit, I concluded 
that the judgment of the majority 
was probably right. 

“Now, Smith never would take 
this attitude. He would sulk and 
pout and cuss and swear and gen- 
erally make himself unhappy for a 
month after an incident of this 
kind. He never should be work- 
ing for or with anybody. I have 
talked with him and he has tried 
to correct this habit, but he can’t 
do it. He never will be happy or 
efficient until he has a little plant 
of his own where he can act ab- 
solutely on his own judgment. 

“Now, don’t get the impres- 
sion that I think that Smith 
would not be successful alone. He 
probably would, but he is abso- 
lutely unfitted for corporation 
work. He backs his own judg- 
ment against the judgment of his 
associates and superiors instead 
of backing their judgment.” 

These statements made an im- 
pression on me. The same prin- 
ciples which apply to the large 
corporation, apply to smaller cor- 
porations or apply equally to any 
business organization which is 
composed of human beings. Close 
co-operation is necessary to its 
success. The organization which 
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sends men out into the territory, 
pays them for two things: First, 
for the sales promotional service, 
and second, for their experiences. 
The salesman who produces sales 
and helps the manufacturer, but 
does not carry back to the office 
sales experiences and sales ideas is 
cheating his employer. The men in 
the territory are the personal con- 
tact between the home office, the 
customer, and the consuming 
public. 

If you, a salesman, go into the 
city, go from the hotel to the cus- 
tomer, get an order and return to 
the hotel, and get ready for your 
train, you have not started to ful- 
fill the mission which brought you 
to that city. On the other hand, 
if you stay with your manufac- 
turer as long as you can and then 
go into his plant and talk to his 
salesmen and his drivers and when 
nothing else can be done, go to his 
retailers, you justify your em- 
ployer in sending you to that city. 

There is not a sales organization 
in America that is not starving 
for ideas. In the course of a 
week’s time, doing intensive work 
such as outlined above, you are 
bound—you are morally certain— 
to get some ideas of value. It may 
be old to you or old to the trade 
and new to us. It may be that it 
is a modification of two old ideas, 
or again, it may be the “gem of 
purest rare serene, often wasted 
on the desert air’—a really new 
idea. 

Ideas are only ideas until they 
are carefully worked out and de- 
veloped, and if each salesman 
would sit down once or twice a 
week and develop a thought which 
will mean increased sales and 
which could be used by the sales- 
men generally or used in mail- 
order work, it would be more 
valuable to us than an order 


for 500,000 wrappers. When 
this idea is worked out, send 
it into the office, try it out 


on the next customer, give it to 
the office the next week, and 
champion it, fight for it until 
everybody tells you that you are 
wrong or until it is adopted. This 
is the spirit and this is the meth- 
od which is used by large corpora- 
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tions and large selling organiza- 
tions. 

On the other hand, suppose, 
after you have made a fight to get 
this idea over, it is turned down; 
then stop and think of Smith and 
remember that probably the judg- 
ment of your associates and the 
officers of the company is better 
than yours. 

A democratic form of govern- 
ment is founded on the theory that 
the majority is not always but 
generally right. So it is with a 
corporation or any large organ- 
ization. In many instances, the 
individual is right, but the cor- 
poration succeeds because the 
judgment of the majority is 
oftener right than it is wrong. 


A City Uses 
Classified Advertising to 
Fill Important Job 


| og ehegpeer a city officials have 
been trying an experiment in 
advertising that embraces a new 
line of thought for political lead- 
ers. Through this venture an ef- 
fort has been made to substitute 
the want ad for political wire- 
pulling in the filling of municipal 
offices. Instead of the long estab- 
lished custom of making appoint- 
ments at the behest of the party 
leaders the new method seeks effi- 
ciency of service through the 
classified columns of the daily 
newspaper. 

In Baltimore papers a_ short 
time ago appeared this modest 
classified copy: 


WANTED—A $5,000 —_ with knowl- 
edge of ees =e le of handling 
men; must a high-grade executive. 
Address, hye 











Nothing further was offered. 
There was no indication as to the 
nature of the position to be filled 
nor of the identity of the adver- 
tiser. Under these circumstances 
it is not strange that almost a full 
week elapsed before it became 
known that the advertisement had 
been inserted by the city govern- 
ment. 

The terse want ad was an at- 
tempt on the part of the municipal 
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Year’s Audit! 


. | ‘HE Annual Report of the Audit Bureau ‘ 
of Circulation gives the following interest- 
ing figures for the year ending September 30, 1923: 


Total New York 
Circulation Concentration 


THE WORLD 355,015 91% 
SUNDAY WORLD 571,364 82% | 
EVENING WORLD 275,291 5% | | 


If you are advertising to New Yorkers, reach all of 
them you can for every dollar you spend. It’s the 
— that costs money! 
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administration to break away 
from tradition and procure a man 
of ability for the important post 
of superintendent of Bay View 
Asylum and Hospital, a city insti- 
tution embracing poorhouse, tu- 
bercular sanitarium and other im- 
portant civic activities. Within a 
few days a dozen or more appli- 
cations were received at the box 
specified in the advertisement. 

City officials state that the de- 
cision to advertise for applications 
resulted from dissatisfaction with 
the qualifications of the voluntary 
applicants for the position. The 
move was prompted by the feeling 
that there might be an available 
man who had not been brought to 
the attention of the Supervisors 
of City Charities, and the help- 
wanted column was resorted to in 
the hope that men of executive 
ability might have an opportunity 
to submit their qualifications to 
the Board. The plan of selection 
will be by a process of elimina- 
tion. 

Of incidental interest in this 
connection was the attitude of the 
Baltimore Sun. Twenty - four 
hours after the revelation that the 
ad had been inserted by the city 
government the Sun took occasion 
to use. the announcement as a text 
for a sermon against blind adver- 
tising. Reproducing the news 
story of the incident, the news- 
paper devoted fifty inches of dis- 
play space to a warning to other 
advertisers that they should not 
follow the example afforded by 
the City of Baltimore. 

As a display line the warning 
carried this advice: 


Dont’ make this mistake when 
you word a want ad. 


Under the text of the new story 
the Sun added: 


No doubt the Supervisors of City 
Charities had a _good | reason for writing 
such indefinite ‘ copy and for running 
the advertisement “blind.” But a classi- 
fied ad handicapped thus seldom proves 
satisfactory. 

e Sun papers recommend the enu- 
meration of all salient details. As a 
general rule they advise against the use 
of a blind reply address. How much 
more likely to draw replies from in- 
age wy pot qualified applicants would 
be the ad worded as follows: 

“SUPERINTENDENT for Bay 

View Asylum wanted; a $5,000 


executive with knowledge of ac- 
counting and management of large 
institution. Successful applicant 
must pass City Service Commission 
Examination. Apply by letter only, 
to Supervisors of City Charities, 
Baltimore.” 

When you write your Classified Ad 

Be Explicit, Be Specific 





Butcher Machinery 
Advertiser’s 1924 Plans 


The John E. Smith Sons Company, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of butchers’ ma 
chinery and kitchen equipment, will 
enlarge the scope of its advertising in 
business publications and of its direct 
mail work for 1924. The Buffalo Meat 
Grinder, a comparatively new article 
on the market, will be strongly fea 
tured. Hotel, hospital, restaurant and 
butchers’ and packers’ trade magazines 
will be used. Copy is being pose by 
Walz-Weinstcck, Inc., Buffalo advertis 
ing agency. 





New Accounts for 
Ferry-Hanly 


The advertising account of the Elmer 
Candy Company, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
manufacturer of Elmer’s chocolates, has 
been placed with the New Orleans office 
of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com 
pany, Inc. 

The Louisiana Margarin Company, 
New Orleans, also has appointed the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company to 
direct its advertising. 


Has “Pedigreed Straws” 


Account 

The New England Panama Hat Com 
pany, Inc., New York, plans a news 
paper campaign in ei hteen cities of the 
country on _ its edigreed Straws” 
during the straw hat season. The ac 
count has been placed with the E. T. 
Howard Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Plans of the com 
pany also call for outdoor advertising 
at Eastern summer resorts. 


F. E. Wales Represents 


C. L. Houser Company 
Franklin E. Wales, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has been appointed 
Western manager of The C. L. Houser 
Company, __ publishers’ representative, 
New York. 








J. F. Jones Joins Mohawk 
Rubber ‘Company 


J. Frederick Jones, sales manager of 
the Canister Company of New Jersey, 
has resigned to become sales manager 
of the Mohawk Rubber Company, 
Akron, O 





Leaves Economy Fuse Company 


A. E. Tregenza, for the last eleven 
years general sales manager of the 
Economy Fuse and Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago, has resigned. 
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“Say it with Colors” 
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Many leading manufacturers and 
distributors are turning today 
sii, to the use of newspaper 
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+. The North American maintains exceptional 
om. mechanical facilities for color work. These facilities 
sing assure perfect printing and the proper combination 


of color blends. 


Full page advertisements in three colors are a feature of the 
regular Sunday Magazine Section of The North American. 


pre- Specimens of these pages will help you to visualize how you 
ated can make the message of your product appeal with compelling 
1se1 force to the appreciative audience of North American readers 


, in this Philadelphia trading area—the richest territory in the 
United States. 
Its Character Creates Confidence 


= | THE NORTH AMERICAN 


ny, 


PHILADELPHIA 
, John B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly } NEWSPAPER IN | Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
ae 110 B. gand St. 811 Security Bidg, LAMEMCA — 177! } iene Ares Bide, 742 Market St. 
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661923 was good—but 1924 is going §f.;, 

to be better,” is more than a slogan in fsa. 
business New Orleans. It is an expression [her 2 
of calm determination, backed by careful yet fRyint 
progressive planning. ed v 


sa le 


As always, The Times-Picayune during 1924 §... 
will be found in the van of progress. It will * 
keep pace with New Orleans—New Orleans [P° ‘ 

: ; : jor « 
as the South’s first city and chief market; as fanr 
the second port of America; as a manufactur- fd p: 
ing, distributing, agricultural and financial  fseng: 
center of national importance. paty 


The Times-Picayune’s record during 1923 
is a harbinger of its course during 1924. 
Take advertising, for instance: vi 





Printed 16,341,282 lines of advertising as compared wil 
15,454,103 lines in 1922, a gain of 887,179 lines. This was ale 
of 7,520,161 lines over one afternoon-and-Sunday paper a 
4,837,130 lines over the other. th 

Printed 9,474,940 lines of LOCAL DISPLAY advertising tp, 
compared with 8,965,352 lines in 1922, a gain of 509,588 ling 
This was a lead of 2,754,469 lines over one afternoon-ant 
Sunday paper and 1,297,940 lines over the other. 
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New Orleans 


Printed 4,503,296 lines ot CLASSIFIED advertising as com- 
ed with 4,433,819 lines in 1922, a gain of 69,477 lines. This 
sa lead of 3,335,497 lines over one afternoon-and-Sunday 
ner and 3,087,437 lines over the other. 


Printed 2,363,046 lines of NATIONAL advertising as com- 
ed with 2,054,932 lines in 1922, a gain of 308,114 lines. This 
sa lead of 1,430,195 lines over one afternoon-and- Sunday 
ber and 1,015,501 lines over the other. 


ot only maintained its dominant leadership in all the three 
jor divisions of advertising but led in ALMOST ALL 
ANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS, including department stores, 
bd products, men’s furnishings, tobacco, toilet requisites, 
ssenger automobiles, building material, financial, musical and 
pnty others. 


NLY steadfast leadership in ser- 

vice to readers and in results and ser- 

vice to advertisers can account for The Times- 

Picayune’s steadily growing leadership in 
circulation and advertising. 


Through The Times-Picayune you can cover 
the worth-while homes of the South’s biggest 
market at one cost. 


* The services of the largest and most highly or- 
ganized merchandising bureau maintained by 
any Southern newspaper are yours to command 
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THE SOUTH {4 3 
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Three Million For : 
Schools in Birmingham [| ‘ 


IRMINGHAM has an active school building bt 
program underway at present. Within the o1 
last two years, $2,781,345 have been spent in 
erecting three highschools and seven grammar ' 
schools. Phillips High School, shown above, 
is the newest building to be completed. There at 
are 39,058 youngsters who attend public schools mi 
in Birmingham and 950 teachers look after 
them. Many features in The News appeal to 4 


these kids and their parents. That’s one da 
reason why The News has total city cir- tr 
culation in excess of 44,600 copies in a city of pr 
45,000 homes. ms 





Che Birmingham News | 


THe Soutn'’s GREATEST Newspaper of 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. she 
New York Atlanta Chicago of 








Greater Value from Salesmen’s 
Automobile Expense 


Sales Managers Should Not Worry about Savings in the Use of Auto- 
mobiles, But Should Make the Automobile Justify Initial 
Expense and Upkeep 


By J. J. Witherspoon 


ECAUSE Printers’ INK has 
been asked repeatedly, “Does 
it pay to equip salesmen with 
automobiles?” and the questions 
have indicated clearly that a “Yes” 
or “No” reply was expected, I 
have been asked to give the ex- 
perience of a number of manu- 
facturers, confining the illustra- 
tions to the expense angle. ~ 
In the first place, there are but 
two sound methods under which 
automobiles should be operated by 
salesmen. The first pre-supposes 
the ownership of the car by the 
employer, and the second, the 
ownership of the car by the sales- 
man. When the car is owned by 


the salesman, it is highly advisable 
to make a flat per-mile allowance. 
This expense item is reported by 
the salesman, who shows the num- 
ber of miles covered each day for 
business purposes, and at the end 


of the weekly, four-weekly or 
monthly period the total number 
of miles is set down and multi- 
plied by the mileage allowance. 
On the other hand, when the 
automobiles are owned by the 
manufacturer, the expense should 
be itemized exactly as all other 
expenses are itemized. Even in 
the case of salesmen who are on a 
daily allowance for ordinary 
traveling expenses, it would 
prove wise, particularly in the 
early years of automobile use, for 
the salesman to be called upon to 
itemize his automobile expense. 
Naturally, every effort should be 
made to simplify the clerical 
work involved in detailed account- 
ing for automobile expenses. One 
of the most convenient forms is 
that used by the Atlas Powder 
Company. This is an 8% by 11 
sheet showing on the left the days 
of the month from 1 to 31, with 
columns so headed as to permit 
daily entries of mileage. Beyond 
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this, there is a space for each day 
for. expenditures for gasoline, 
oil, repairs, garage, and washing. 
Another column covers _inci- 
dentals, with ample space to indi- 
cate the nature of each incidental 
entry. 

On the reverse of the form is 
printed the instructions to the 
salesman, which call on him to at- 
tach t6 this monthly report vouch- 
ers for all expenditures in excess 
of one dollar. 

Those who have attempted to 
use smaller-size forms have 
usually made it more difficult than 
otherwise, and usually such a prac- 
tice has resulted in the salesman’s 
keeping a separate notebook in 
which he jots down expenses as 
they occur, transferring them to 
the monthly sheet at a convenient 
time. This not only doubles the 
labor involved, but it leads to the 
errors and omissions inevitable 
when copying is necessitated. 

A New England manufacturer 
has found that a smaller form is 
advisable in connection with tires. 
Each tire when purchased is given 
a salesman’s number, followed by 
a letter. When a salesman starts 
out the season his tires (including 
the spare) bear, first, his number, 
and then the letters “A,” “B,” 
“C,” “D” and “E.” The moment 
one of these five is replaced, the 
new tire is given the letter “F”— 
and so on. 

When a salesman purchases a 
tire he records it on a 4 by 6 sheet, 
by number, giving the name of the 
dealer from whom the tire was 
bought, the cost of the tire and 
the allowance, if any, or the dis- 
posal of the tire which has been 
replaced. In this way scientific 
tire-mileage-records are made pos- 
sible, where previous to the use of 
this system there was always some 
flaw in the record when it was 
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combined with other expense items. 

In connection with the monthly 
8% by 11 form, a master-sheet is 
prepared. In the left-hand col- 
umn the name of the salesman is 
shown. Then follow columns 
showing the mileage for the 
month; the average miles per gal- 
lon of gas; average number of 
miles per quart of oil; average 
garage; average repairs, and aver- 
age incidentals. 

The final column shows the 
total average cost per mile. In 
this total are included the interest 
on‘ investment; amount deducted 
for depreciation; the monthly 
share of insurance of all kinds, as 
well as the expenses in the pre- 
ceding columns. 

A separate master-sheet is made 
for each type of automobile used, 
so that, for example, all Ford 
roadsters are shown on one sheet; 
all Ford coupes on another sheet ; 
all Buick roadsters on a third 
sheet; all Buick coupes on a 
fourth sheet; all Lincoln touring 
cars on a fifth sheet, and so forth. 
In this way a deadly comparison 
is drawn between the operation of 
each man within each class, and 
between the cost of operating each 
make and model of automobile. 
These monthly master-sheets are 
summarized on a yearly sheet. 
This yearly sheet is made after 
the cars have been “turned in”; so 
that the yearly sheet represents 
actual depreciation, as against the 
estimated depreciation which ap- 
pears in connection with the 
monthly sheets. 

It will frequently prove the case 
that this yearly sheet is the one 
true record of the cost of opera- 
tion. For example, a salesman 
who operates a Ford roadster 
should have his oil changed every 
750 miles, and should never allow 
his oil to drop below the proper 
level. Similarly, a man operating 
a high-priced car should be care- 
ful to have its paint surface prop- 
erly cared for. In one case the 
expert driver’s oil bill may appear 
large. “But it will be saved in con- 
nection with repairs and over- 
hauling. In the second case, the 
car which has been most carefully 
cared for will prove to have the 
highest “turn-in” value. 
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One New York enterprise oper- 
ating a fleet of fifty-horsepower 
roadsters in the $1,800-class, 
found in 1922 that the average 
cost per mile, including interest 
on investment, depreciation, taxes 
and insurance, varied from 9.175 
to 15.437 cents. The low average 
came from a combination of skil- 
ful operation with fairly long 
stretches between towns, plus an 
exceptionally high “turn-in” value 
because of the superb condition of 
the car, which was really sold out- 
right to a customer of the agent 
at a far higher price than he could 
have allowed in other circum- 
stances. The high mark of over 
fifteen cents a mile resulted from 
an accident not covered by col- 
lisioh insurance, in which the 
guilty party was never discovered, 
as the car was overturned while 
standing close to the curb before 
a country store. The average of 
the seventeen machines of this 
model was twelve and three-quar- 
ters cents. 

EXPENSES CHARTED 


A wholesaler in the Middle- 
West holds a monthly conference 
of his salesmen and devotes a 
half hour of this conference to the 
matter of automobile use, upkeep 
and expense. Each man’s show- 
ing on each principal division of 
automobile expense is placed on a 
huge chart which covers one side 
of the conference-room. This is 
a permanent affair, with hooks on 
which are hung cards showing the 
average of each man on each item, 
as well as the net per mile cost of 
operation. At this half-hour con- 
ference the local sales manager of 
the car which is their standard, 
gives ten minutes to answering 
questions and offering suggestions. 
It is worthy of note that this hailf- 
hour has proved a wonderful in- 
vestment. This wholesaler’s cost 
of operating this particular make 
and model of car is more than 
one and a half cents lower than 
any other fleet of cars of the same 
make and model of which the 
motor manufacturer has record. 

Motor car manufacturers insist 
that there is tremendous gasoline 
waste by private car owners. This 
is unquestionably true, for to the 
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“To Europe” 


The Cunard Line, famous for 
its splendid ships and service, 
is publishing a new house 
organ. It is called “To Europe” 
and is devoted to the interests 
of the Company’s agents. 


This is the second undertaking 
of the Cunard Line in the mag- 
azine field. “The Cunarder,” 
the finest travel magazine pub- 
lished, is now in its fourth year. 


Both publications are the 
product of this press. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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average car owner carburetor ad- 
justment is either a mystery or 
guesswork. There is no reason 
why it should be permitted to be 
either, in connection with business. 
Every salesman operating an auto- 
mobile should be held to a stand- 
ard of ‘knowledge which should be 
expected of a skilled workman in 
connection with machinery under 
his control. On the other hand, it 
is wasteful for a salesman to be 
his own repairman, except when 
an emergency exists. The sales- 
man can spend his time far more 
profitably in direct-sales efforts 
than in cleaning his car, wash- 
ing it, or overhauling it. He 
should, however, be an expert on 
lubrication and carburetor adjust- 
ment. It should be insisted that 
each salesman be personally re- 
sponsible for the correct lubrica- 
tion of his car and that, so far as 
carburetor adjustment is involved, 
he secure the greatest possible 
a from each gallon of gaso- 
ine. 

One fertile source of over-large, 
salesmen’s automobile expense is 
extra equipment on small cars. 
Every sales manager and every 
salesman is constantly tempted to 
add extras for “safety, comfort 
and convenience,” of almost infi- 
nite variety. It is‘ not alone the 
first cost of extras which should 
be avoided, although this in itself 
increases investment; interest on 
investment; insurance, and depre- 
ciation, among other disadvantages. 

There are, however, certain 
extras which are demanded in 
connection with smaller cars. The 
salesman’s absence from his car 
for long intervals necessitates 
some type of locking device. With 
these small cars a spare tire or 
spare tires are an absolutely essen- 
tial extra. Similarly, tire chains 
and a tire lock can be safely in- 
cluded in the essential equipment, 
together with spare bulbs, which 
in some States will save many a 
fine. 

Other permissible extras are 
based upon the territories to be 
covered, as well as the make and 
model of car. There are several 
cars in the middle-priced class 
which leave the factory amply 
equipped for normal road service, 
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but which should have snubbers if 
they are to be operated over bad 
roads. Transcontinental tourists 
will testify that a shovel is more 
valuable than the rest of the tools, 
particularly during the rainy 
season, 

It is amazing to find how many 
otherwise common-sense sales 
managers fail entirely in their 
duty in connection with the opera- 
tion of automobiles by their sales- 
men. They would never think of 
being contented with a . simple 
“Yes” to the question, “Have you 
ever sold goods before?” They 
would insist upon details. But 
these same sales managers will 
rest entirely content with a simple 
“Yes” in answer to the question, 
“Can you operate a Studebaker?” 
Veteran sales managers who have 
had long experience in connection 
with the use of automobiles by 
salesmen, are a unit in declaring 
that any man who has ever driven 
any gear-shift car will admit him- 
self to be an expert driver of any 
other make of gear-shift car. It 
is an absurdity for a sales man- 
ager to accept a one-word answer 
other than “No” to such a ques- 
tion. 

If the sales manager, himself, 
is not an expert driver of every 
make and model of car used by 
his salesmen, he should become 
one. In the meantime, he should 
have the salesmen tested by an 
adequate representative of the 
motor car company. In early 
1923, a Buffalo sales manager 
equipped forty salesmen with 
automobiles. Of these, thirty- 
eight declared that. they could 
operate the make of car which 
they were to be given. Each man, 
however, was sent out with a 
demonstrator, and of the thirty- 
eight, only six were passed as 
requiring no further instruction. 
This test was on the basis of driv- 
ing, and not of upkeep; which 
shows again how little reliance 
can be placed upon the average 
man’s statement that he can drive 
correctly any given model of car. 

Each of the six who passed the 
test had previously and continu- 
ously driven the make of car in- 
volved. Of the remaining thirty- 
two, four had at some time driven 
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of ARMING in Oklahoma is different from that in 
of any other state. Oklahoma is far enough north to 
ple be one of the leading grain-growing states, and it is 
o far enough south to be one of the principal cotton- 
3 ut growing states. 
“s To answer the peculiar questions of Oklahoma’s farmers 
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Sis a Million|. 


O family buys more 
than one copy of any 
Sunday newspaper. 
Sunday circulation, therefore, 
represents families. 


we * 


The Herald and Examiner’s 
million circulation {ALL of 
which goes into the home 
and STAYS THERE} means a 
million families ... about 
five million people. 





Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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mleccece Families 


THIS great five-million market 
..- Market No.1... is larger than 
the COMBINED populations of St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Buffalo. 
To reach all of these markets... 
which only equal the market of 
the Herald and Examiner alone... 
would necessitate the use of many 
newspapers at a cost many times 
greater than that of the Herald 
and Examiner. 


Concentrated in the circulation of 
ONE newspaper this five-million 
market is the most extraordinary 
advertising value any manufac- 
turer can buy. 


|and Examiner 


[crnicacos BEST NEWSPAPER | 








Di 
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that particular make in earlier 
models. One of the men who 
held a chauffeur’s license proved 
never to have driven a car with 
the same type of gear-shift! 

_Modern policy dictates automo- 
bile classes as a part of sales 
training, wherever automobiles are 
to be used by the salesmen in their 
field work. The course of in- 
struction should be in three parts: 

(1) Classroom lectures. 

(2) Road-driving tests. 

(3) Oral examinations. 

The classroom lectures should 
be sub-divided into those which 
can be given by the sales manager 
or one of his assistants, and those 
which are given by a representa- 
tive of a motor car company. 
These lectures should be _ illus- 
trated by charts and on the black- 
board. They should’ concern 
themselves with the reason for 
equipping the salesmen with auto- 
mobiles; the proper care of the 
cars; ways and means to secure 
greatest gasoline and tire mileage, 
and emergency road repairs. 

Above all, these lectures should 
hammer home the truth that an 
automobile depends upon air, 
water and gasoline. The correct 
air pressure in the tires should 
be made a matter of written rec- 
ord, and the reason for proper in- 
flation driven home by concrete 
examples of the tremendous cost 
of under-inflation and the danger 
and discomfort of over-inflation. 
The function and importance of 
water in the radiator and distilled 
water in the batteries should be 
shown by cross-sections of the 
water-cooling system of the par- 
ticular automobile in question. 

Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon lubrication. Not only should 
the entire lubrication system of 
the make and model of the ma- 
chine involved be made clear by 
diagrams, but each man should be 
called upon at some time after the 
initial instruction completely and 
correctly to lubricate his ma- 
chine. It should be stressed that 


the function of the oil is to keep 
metal parts away from each other, 
and to wear out the oil rather . 
than the metal. 

Each sales manager should have 
a clerical assistant promptly, as 
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well as carefully and completely, 
compare automobile expenses. 
But, at the same time, the sales 
manager should recognize that his 
own greatest energies should be 
bent, not so much in the line of 
savings, except to correct obvious 
misuse of cars, as in making the 
sales use of automobiles justify 
the initial expense and the subse- 
quent direct and indirect costs. 





Inspiring a Better 1924 


Tue H. B. Green Co. 
BaLtrMore, Mp., Jan. 5, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Within the past two weeks, I have 
read a good many New Year’s resolu- 
tions—good, bad, and _ indifferent. 

Last night when I reached home and 
found my January 3 copy of Printers’ 
Inx, I turned first to the editorial page, 
as is my usual custom, and read—not 
once, but several times—your editorial 
entitled, “Some Thoughts for 1924.” 

My only wish is that the system of 
radio you speak of might be employed 
to broadcast your philosophy into every 
home and deep within every heart in 
the land. It is indeed a_ beautiful 
sermon. 

Tue H. B. Green Company, 
H. K. Ducpate. 


Campaign Starting on Bosch 
Products 


Starting immediately, the American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., will use twenty-eight national 
magazines, business papers, and farm 
publications, in a campaign on Bosch 
products, Printers’ INK is informed by 
A. H. Bartsch, general sales manager. 
Several new products, in particular, 
will be featured, including an electrical 
windshield wiper, a red spark plug, a 
shock absorber and a high tension igni- 
tion system for Ford cars. The adver- 
tising will be handled by Sheridan, 
Shawhan & Sheridan, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 





Arthur Bergman with 
A. Kamion 


Arthur Bergman, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for the American Thermo 
Ware Company, and The Double A 
Platinum Works, Inc., both of New 
York, is now in charge of sales pro- 
motion for A. Kamion, New York, 
manufacturer of platinum and white 
gold wrist watches. 





Has Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing 


Account 
The Luther Ford Company, Minneap- 
clis, manufacturer of Mrs. Stewart’s 
Bluing. has placed its account with 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 
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Prints Peet Pictures de rhea sen é 


In the original 
advertisement 
this space is 
used for nam- 
ing the newspa- 
pers to whom 
Kimberly- 
Clark Com- 

pany supplies 
Rotoplate, a 


- 





perfect paper F 


for Rotogra- | 


vure printing. 
The list ap- 
pears on page 


four of this F 


insert. 


The Straight of it — 
from the ends of the earth 


you will find in Rotogravure sec 

tions. but yoo ape rss 
the sab tar plant coed 

Snaas wie tbs 


If there is a Rotogravure section i 

your local paper, you will find it 
hened in compony with the tnee 
newspapers published in America. 





_e. Qark @mpany 








th is the foundation of Rotogravure ane 
s advertisement is another link in the chain 
t binds progressiv accurate > journa ism, 
der confidence and Ro 
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Y N STIEFF Precicery 


The Stieft Company 
Ssvensn tne 
17 Mc:Lang PLAce 
BALTIMORE 


Octoder 16, 1923 


The Ecltimore Sun, 
Baltimore, iM. 


Gentlemen: 


Photegravure sivertising space has proved prefit- 
able fcr us in the full sense of the word. 


The Photogfavure process very successfully repro- 
duces the beauty of our fine hand wroucht ratterns 
and conveys to the rsaders a clear impression of 
the quality of Stieff Silverware. 


Ve are always reprosented, 52 weeks in the year, 
even in the so-called "dull" summer season; and we 
find the advertising brines direct returns. 
many cases cliprings froz the aivertisemente are 
brought into our store ate the time the purchase is 
made. Our business has shown a steady incroase 
in volume month by month as compared with the sare 
month of the previous year, ever since our ad- 
vertising started, 


Very truly yours, 
THE STIEFE COMPANY 


President 
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Ti ts Perfect Pictures ~ the Universal ang 





Which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark Compan 
Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper fo 
otogravure printing, which is used by the following papers 


Albany, N. Y. 

_ Asheville, N. C. 
’ Atlanta, Ga. 

- Atlanta, Ga. 

© Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

_ Brooklyn, N. Y. 

' Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N.: ¥. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘Chicago, III. 

- Cincinnati, Ohio 
- Cincinnati, Obio 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

~ Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

- Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
’ Havana, ‘Cuba 
_ Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
_ Kansas City, Mo. 


" Los’ Angeles, Calif. 


» Lonisville, Ky. 
| Louisville, Ky. 
- Memphis, Tenn. 


_ Mexico City, Mex. 


_ Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper 


Knickerbocker Press 


Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 

Sun 

Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 

Times 

Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 


Rocky Mountain News 


Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Herald 
Courant’ . . 
Diario de la Marina 
Chronicéle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
‘Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald © 
Commercial Appeal 
El Univer<al 
Journal 


City 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Tl. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Providence, -R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


‘Seattle, Wash. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waco, Tex. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn, . 
Wichita, Kan. 


Paper 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’ America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Tl Progresso 
‘Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transeript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Picneer Press 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
iNews-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Herald 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


OTOGRAVUR 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~ the Universal Language 
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New York Advertising 
Club in New Home 


T= New York Advertising 
Club recorded an ending and 
a beginning last week. At noon 
on January 3 a luncheon marked 
the official closing of the build- 
ings that have long housed the 
Club on East Twenty-fifth Street. 
On the afternoon of January 5 a 
reception at the former mansion 
of James Hampden Robb, de- 
signed by Stanford White, offi- 
cially opened the club’s new home 
at the northeast corner of Thirty- 
fifth Street and Park Avenue. 

The new clubhouse, a _beauti- 
ful five-story structure, was pur- 
chased early in 1923 at a cost of 
$277,500. About $250,000 has 
since been spent by the New York 
Club to restore and alter the 
property to suit its purposes. 

Expressions of complete satis- 
faction with the results obtained 
have been made not only by the 
large number of members and 
invited guests who attended the 
formal opening of the new club- 
house on January 5, but also by 
Mrs. Cornelia Robb Downs, 
daughter of the original owner. 
Mrs. Downs has written the 
president of the club, H. H. 
Charles, a letter in which she 
says: 

“Tt was always the hope of my 
father that the house should some 
day be used as a club. He was 
very proud of his wonderful 
house, and it would have been a 
great happiness to him had he 
known that it has been so beauti- 
fully refitted, and that so many 
will be able to enjoy and appre- 
ciate it. May I beg you and all 
the members of the club to accept 
my best wishes for many happy 
years in your new home.” 

Mr. Charles, under whose presi- 
dency the building was purchased 
and refitted, after giving thanks 
for the expressions of satisfac- 
tion made to him, said that he 
believed that the club had ob- 
tained a luxurious home from 
vhich were absent all of the stiff- 
ness and formality found so often 
in many clubs. “There was much 
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work that had to be done,” he 
said, “but the helpfulness of so 
many of. the club’s members re- 
lieved me of all worry over any 
possibility of failure.” 

The meeting that marked the 
official closing of the old club- 
house. on East Twenty-fifth Street 
was described as an “Auld Lang 
Syne” luncheon. There was a 
roll call of past presidents of the 
club, and an exhibition of what 
Mr. Charles, called “the aged and 
decrepit past secretaries who had 
managed to make the present sec- 
retary, Clifton D. Jackson, pay for 
their lunch.” 

Meals were served for the 
first time at the new clubhouse 
on January 7, beginning with 
breakfast. At the old clubhouse 
luncheon and dinner were the 
only two meal services available 
to members. The desire of a 
number of members to use the 
new club for breakfast service, 
has caused the officers of the club 
to add that service at the new club- 
house. 


New Canadian Ruling on 
American Containers 


Cartons of American manufacture 
used as containers of Canadian goods 
intended for export to British posses- 
sions must bear not only an indication 
of the Canadian origin of the products, 
such as “‘Made in Canada,” but also 
the words “Cartons Made in _ the 
U. S. A.” printed below, according to a 
recent decision by the Department of 
Customs and Excise at Ottawa. 

The ruling particularly affects Amer- 
ican concerns with branch factories in 
Canada, which use cartons made in the 
United States as containers for goods 
exported from their Canadian factories 
to British possessions. 


N. Borquest with 
Karle Lithographic Company 
Nathaniel Borquest, for a number of 
years with the Robert Gair Company, 
New York, is now in the Chicago 
office of the Karle Lithographic Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Joins “Town and Country” 
William F. Olmsted has joined the 


advertising staff of Town and Country, 

New York. He was formerly in the 

treasurer’s office of the American Tele- 
hone and Telegraph Company, also at 
ew York. 





A Consumer Guessing Contest with 
a Double-Barreled Effect 


Manufacturer of Bluebird Pearls Finds a Way to Get Prospects into 
Retail Stores and to Enhance Prestige of His Product 


ERCHANDISING ideas are 

often discovered by the 
merest chance. And sometimes 
when they first show themselves 
their possibilities are not recog- 
nized at once, even by the keenest 
observer. Such was the case 
when the first flash of an idea, 
which later developed into a real 
merchandising plan, cast its light 
across the vision of Harry 
Henshel, president of The Henshel 
Company, N. Y., maker of Blue- 
bird pearls. 

One day a genuine pearl expert 
called upon Mr. Henschel. He 
had with him a real pearl scarf 
pin. Mr. Henshel said to this 
expert. “Let me have your pin 


and I will arrange four Bluebird 
pearls on a velvet pad and you 
will have difficulty in choosing 
your own.” 


This was done and 
the pearl expert, putting a 
jeweler’s glass to his eye, went 
at the job of choosing his pearl in 
the sunlight by the window. He 
finally selected his own but he 
took considerable time to do it. 
This circumstance opened a new 
line of thought in Mr. Henshel’s 
mind. He reasoned that if it takes 
an expert so long to choose be- 
tween Bluebirds and Orientals it 
would take the layman a much 
longer time and the chances are 
that he would not be able to do 
it at all. 

Mr. Henshel thought that this 
little game of choosing the pearl 
would be a good one to play at 
conventions, merchandise fairs 
and the like. So a glass covered 
case was made to contain 100 
pearls, ninety- nine Bluebirds and 
one genuine, and it was displayed 
in the company’s booths at a fair 
in New York and at a retail 
jewelers’ convention at Cincin- 
nati two years ago. 

A guessing contest to find the 
real pearl was arranged in each 
instance and three Bluebird neck- 
laces were offered as prizes. 


At the fair in New York sey- 
eral thousand buyers participated 
in the contest, and none chose the 
genuine. At Cincinnati about a 
thousand jewelers entered and 
just one made a correct selection. 
But even then the true possibil- 
ities in the idea did not show 
themselves to Mr. Henshel until 
a jeweler who was present at the 
convention suggested that he take 
the case home with him and 
stage a contest in his store. Thus, 
an idea which was greatly to in- 
crease the sales of Bluebird pearls 
was started on its way. 

At the present time forty Blue- 
bird contest cases are working 
in various parts of the United 
States. Each of the company’s 
salesmen, there are sixteen of 
them, has two cases available for 
his customers’ use. The balance 
are under the control of the New 
York office. 


WHAT THE DEALER GETS 


When a customer has arranged 
for a contest he is sent the con- 
test case containing ninety-nine 
Bluebird pearls and one genuine. 
A book of instructions is in- 
cluded with the guessing case 
which shows him, step by step, 
how to carry out the plan. In 
this book, in addition to the in- 
structions, are photographs of 
letters from other jewelers who 
have staged the contest, telling 
how successful it has been with 
them, reproductions of their ad- 
vertisements, photographs of win- 
dow displays, and reproductions 
of cuts which The Henshel Com- 
pany furnishes for dealers’ use. 

The dealer is advised to creat« 
as much enthusiasm and interest 
in the contest as he can, the 
company furnishing advance ad- 
vertisement material, motion- 
picture slides and window cards 
to be used before the contest be- 
gins. It is suggested that men 
like the mayor, the principal of 
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The Enquirer Carries, 
Year After Year, More 
Passenger-Car Advertising 
Than All the Other 


Cincinnati Papers Combined ! 


PRINTERS’ INK 


"Way Out in the Lead! 
THE ENQUIRER 


609,798 LINES 


Second Paper 
Third Paper 
Fourth Paper 


277,634 Lines 
136,080 Lines 
103,656 Lines 


(New Car Display Lineage for 1923) 


Many motor car advertisers rely 
upon The Enquirer exclusively 
to broadcast their messages 
throughout the Cincinnati 
market. EVERY automobile 
dealer in Cincinnati uses The 
Enquirer. 


The Enquirer alone will carry 
the burden for you in Cincin- 
nati. For fifteen years it has 
led in motor-car advertising. 
There’s a real reason for that— 
results of course. 


1924 SHOW SECTION 
FEBRUARY 10th 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS 


|. A. KLEIN 
‘0 E. 42nd St. 
New York 


I. A. KLEIN 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St. 
San Francisco 
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the high school, the chief of 
police, a prominent lawyer or 
banker or judge will give the 
proper standing for the judges 
and convince people that there 
will be no favoritism shown in 
selecting the winners. The 
guessing case should be shown 
prominently and an_ interesting 
display arranged around it, 
dealers are told, and windows 
should be devoted to the contest 
and Bluebird pearls. Entry blanks 
to be given out in the store are 
supplied with the case. 

The entry blank is in two parts, 
one to be given with the guesses 
and the other a coupon for the 
guesser to retain. The section 
which carries the guesses is ar- 
ranged like the guessing case con- 
taining the pearls, the position 
of each pearl in the case is indi- 
cated on the blank by a num- 
bered circle. Guessers choose the 
pearl they believe is the genuine 
and then indicate its position 
number on the blank and write 
name and address in space pro- 
vided for them. The winner of 
the contest is the person who 
hands in the correct answer first. 
Each blank is numbered so the 
winner will be the one who 
choses correctly on the lowest 
numbered blank. This encour- 
ages early voting. The contest is 
allowed to run for one week. 

Giving plenty of publicity to 
the contest is most important and 
the company stresses this point. 
The company furnishes the ma- 
terial for advertising but the 
jeweler must buy his own news- 
paper space. In the instruction 
book is a series of introductory 
advertisements designed to arouse 
the curiosity of readers, These 
are ‘to be used before the contest 
opens. There are six altogether. 

It is suggested that three of 
them. be used two days before the 
contest and three one day before. 
The headings for the introduc- 
tory advertisements are like the 
following: “Bluebird Pearls have 
a tale to tell you the day after 
tomorrow.” “Have you seen the 
flock of Bluebirds? They will be 
in town the day after tomorrow.” 
“The Bluebirds are here, you can 
see them tomorrow,” etc. There 
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is also a series. of window cards 
of similar nature to be used in 
the same way. Then the adver- 
tisements, cards and movie slides 
become more specific. There are 
copy suggestions for each day of 
the contest for newspaper adver- 
tisements, window cards, and 
movie slides. 

This contest has aroused a 
great deal of attention among 
jewelers. It has a double-bar- 
reled pulling power: First, the 
guessing mania which most people 
possess brings many people into 
the store of the dealer who runs 
it and gathers crowds before his 
windows. Second, every wrong 
guess is a compliment to the line. 

The Henshel Company has been 
using this idea for about two 
years and today has requests from 
jewelers that will take care of the 
routing of contest cases for at 
least six months to come. Blue- 
bird pearls are being advertised 
this season in full-page space in 
a number of general magazines 
of national circulation. 


Delaney Agency Changes 
S. & Mills, president, Mills Novelty 
Company, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president of John F. Delaney, Inc,, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Ralph J. 
= 


Mills has been made secretary. 

Van Bergen, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Norwich, N. Y., has joined this 
agency as an account executive, and 
Arthur T. Stark has joined its contact 
and sales force. 


Shoe Polish Account with 


Smith, Endicott Agency 

George J. Kelley, Inc., of Lynn, 
Mass., manufacturer of shoe polishes 
and dressings, has placed its account 
with the Smith, Endicott Company of 
Boston. | 
_ A national campaign in newspapers 
is planned. 


Radio Account for Sehl Agency 


The C. S. Tay Sales Company, Chi- 
cago, wholesaler of Crosley and Pre- 
cision radio sets, equipment and parts. 
has placed its advertising account with 
~ Sehl Advertising Agency of that 
city. 


Joins “The American 
Restaurant” 
W. L. Sandusky, formerl ith th 
Hotel Bulletin, Chicago, Soa’ Sole the 


advertising staff of The American Res- 
taurant, also of Chicago. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


She Syracuse 
€clipse 


OVERING Syracuse in 1922 was easy—any clerk 
could get the Standard Rate and Data Service 
and pick the two afternoon papers to cover the field. 
But now the situation is changed. Another news- 
paper, bright, newsy and fast-growing, has completely 
upset the former complacency on Syracuse advertis- 
ing schedules. - 
It behooves the best brains in the Advertising world to study 
Syracuse, for this growing city and its prosperous trading 
territory is a merchandising prize not lightly to be toyed 


The Syracuse Newspaper Situation The Syracuse Newspaper Situation 
in 1922 RIGHT NOW 

with. Reduced to its simplest terms, the present situation 

is that the afterneon newspaper circulations of 1922 are 

now 35% coverable by another newspaper, the SYRACUSE 

TELEGRAM. 


It is not necessary for us to make extravagant claims. We merely 
ask an impartial examination of the facts of the situation. 


Included in those facts is the recent gain of over 100% in national 
advertising lineage, while every other Syracuse newspaper has lost. 
Included also is an influx of advertising contracts from leaders in 
industry which is unmatched, we believe, by any American news- 
paper in a similar period of time. Ask us for their names. 
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the high school, the chief of 
police, a prominent lawyer or 
banker or judge will give the 
proper standing for the judges 
and convince people that there 
will be no favoritism shown in 
selecting the winners. The 
guessing case should be shown 
prominently and an_ interesting 
display arranged around it, 
dealers are told, and windows 
should be devoted to the contest 
and Bluebird pearls. Entry blanks 
to be given out in the store are 
supplied with the case. 

The entry blank is in two parts, 
one to be given with the guesses 
and the other a coupon for the 
guesser to retain. The section 
which carries the guesses is ar- 
ranged like the guessing case con- 
taining the pearls, the position 
of each pearl in the case is indi- 
cated on the blank by a num- 
bered circle. Guessers choose the 
pearl they believe is the genuine 
and then indicate its position 
number on the blank and write 
name and address in space pro- 
vided for them. The winner of 
the contest is the person who 
hands in the correct answer first. 
Each blank is numbered so the 
winner will be the one who 
choses correctly on the lowest 
numbered blank. This encour- 
ages early voting. The contest is 
allowed to run for one week. 

Giving plenty of publicity to 
the contest is most important and 
the company stresses this point. 
The company furnishes the ma- 
terial for advertising but the 
jeweler must buy his own news- 
paper space. In the instruction 
book is a series of introductory 
advertisements designed to arouse 
the curiosity of readers. These 
are ‘to be used before the contest 
opens. There are six altogether. 

It is suggested that three of 
them. be used two days before the 
contest and three one day before. 
The headings for the introduc- 
tory advertisements are like the 
following: “Bluebird Pearls have 
a tale to tell you the day after 
tomorrow.” “Have you seen the 
flock of Bluebirds? They will be 
in town the day after tomorrow.” 
“The Bluebirds are here, you can 
see them tomorrow,” etc. There 
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is also a series of window cards 
of similar nature to be used in 
the same way. Then the adver- 
tisements, cards and movie slides 
become more specific. There are 
copy suggestions for each day of 
the contest for newspaper adver- 


tisements, window cards, and 
movie slides. 
This contest has aroused a 


great deal of attention among 
jewelers. It has a double-bar- 
reled pulling power: First, the 
guessing mania which most people 
possess brings many people into 
the store of the dealer who runs 
it and gathers crowds before his 
windows. Second, every wrong 
guess is a compliment to the line. 

The Henshel Company has been 
using this idea for about two 
years and today has requests from 
jewelers that will take care of the 
routing of contest cases for at 
least six months to come. Blue- 
bird pearls are being advertised 
this season in full-page space in 
a number of general magazines 
of national circulation. 





Delaney Agency Changes 

x. &. Mills, president, Mills Novelty 
Company, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president of John F. Delaney, Inc,, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Ralph J. 
Mills has been made secretary. W. C. 
Van Bergen, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Norwich, N. Y., has joined this 
agency as an account executive, and 
Arthur T. Stark has joined its contact 
and sales force. 


Shoe Polish Account with 


Smith, Endicott Agency 

George J. Kelley, Inc., of Lynn, 
Mass., manufacturer of shoe polishes 
and dressings, has placed its account 
with the Smith, Endicott Company of 
Boston. 
_ A national campaign in newspapers 
is planned. 


Radio Account for Sehl Agency 


The C. S. Tay Sales Company, Chi- 
cago, wholesaler of Crosley and Pre- 
cision radio sets, equipment and _ parts. 
has placed its advertising account with 
= Sehl Advertising Agency of that 
city. 











Joins “The American 
Restaurant” 


W. L. Sandusky, formerly with the 
Hotel Bulletin, Chicago, has joined the 
advertising staff of The 7 
taurant, also of Chicago. 





American Res- 
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nto OVERING Syracuse in 1922 was easy—any clerk 
hie could get the Standard Rate and Data Service 
ong and pick the two afternoon papers to cover the field. 
But now the situation is changed. Another news- 
wo paper, bright, newsy and fast-growing, has completely 
~~ upset the former complacency on Syracuse advertis- 
at ing schedules. - 
a It behooves the best brains in the Advertising world to study 


in Syracuse, for this oom city and its prosperous trading 
hes territory is a merchandising prize not lightly to be toyed 
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The Syracuse Newspaper Situation The Syracuse oll Situation 
~ in 1922 RIGHT NOW 
_ with. Reduced to its simplest terms, the present situation 
0 - . . 
is that the afternoon newspaper circulations of 1922 are 
™ now 35% coverable by another newspaper, the SYRACUSE 
TELEGRAM. 


Ly 
hi- 
re- 
ts, 
ith 
at 


It is not necessary for us to make extravagant claims. We merely 
ask an impartial examination of the facts of the situation. 

Included in those facts is the recent gain of over 100% in national 
advertising lineage, while every other Syracuse newspaper has lost. 
Included also is an influx of advertising contracts from leaders in 
industry which is unmatched, we believe, by any American news- 
paper in a similar period of time. Ask us for their names. 


ELEGRAM 
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An Evening 
Paper 


Get This Story! 


The figures for 1923 tell a big story about the 
newspaper situation in Cleveland. 


They show a pronounced swing of foreign 
advertising to the EVENING papers, following 
in the path of local advertising. 


They show, too, that this swing was most pro- 
nounced in favor of THE NEWS, which gained 
more columns of foreign advertising in 1923 than 
any other Cleveland daily paper. 

Of the combined foreign advertising gain made 
by the four Cleveland dailies, 71 per cent was 
made by the EVENING papers and 29 per cent 
by the morning papers. 

THE NEWS gained more than three times as 
many columns of foreign advertising as The 

- Times-Commercial, more than twice as many as 
The Plain Dealer and 62 columns more than 
the Press. 


RRL IEE RABE EMRE AI RB 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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eR 
In local daily display advertising, 71 per cent 
of the total combined gain in columns of the four 


papers was made by the two EVENING papers, 
and 29 per cent by the two morning papers. 


THE NEWS carried more columns—and 
gained more columns—of local display than both 
The Times-Commercial and The Plain Dealer 
combined, its gain being 2.6 times that of The 
Times and twice that of The Plain Dealer. 


In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING— 
advertise in THE NEWS. 
The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 


resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Typical Examples of the High-Grade | * 
Cartons Produced by Brooks an 


nec 

That the attractiveness and quality of a package or carton fae 

plays an important part in the merchandising of a product twe 

is now an accepted fact. tho 

The Brooks Litho Shops have a well-deserved reputation ver 

for producing cartons that are superior in construction, it, 

design and lithography. They have among their cus- gre 

tomers, whom they have been serving for years, a large see 

number of the nationally known manufacturers. fer 

Let us quote you on your carton. Ideas, dummies and jou 
estimates gladly furnished without obligation. , 

uc 

BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY fict 

Springfield, Mass. = 

New York Philadelphia Boston ° fro 

: me 

LITHOGRAPHED § « 

wh 

CARTONS ‘ 

Lithographed Folding Boxes, Labels, Window Display bet 


Advertising, Commercial Stationery Teo 
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Making “Time” an Instantaneous 
Factor in Advertising 






How It Is Being Done Pictorially 


By Richard Surrey 


 & an excellent chapter on 
Tolstoy in his book “The Craft 
of Fiction,” Percy Lubbock tells 
us that there is nothing more diffi- 
cult to ensure in a novel than the 
perceptible movement. of Time. 

“Merely to lengthen,” he says, 
“the series of stages and develop- 
ments. in the action will not in- 
sure it; there is no help in the 
simple ranging of fact beside fact, 
to suggest that lapse of a certain 
stretch of time; a novelist might 
as well fall back on the row of 
stars and’ the unsupported an- 
nouncement that ‘years have fled.’ 
It is a matter of the build of the 
whole book. The form of time is 
to be represented, and that is 
something more than to represent 
its contents in their order. If time 
is of the essence of the book, the 
lines and masses. of the book. must 
show it. 

“Time is all important in ‘War 
and Peace,’ but that does not 
necessarily mean that it will cover 
a great many years; they are, in 
fact, no more than the years be- 
tween youth and: middle age. But 
though the wheel may not travel 
very far in the action as we see 
it, there must be no doubt of the 
great size of the wheel; it must 
seem to turn in a. large circum- 
ference, though only a part of its 
journey is to be watched.” 


This suggestive passage is 
quoted from a book dealing with 
fiction because, although the 


method’ of handling Time in ad- 
vertising: must usually be different 
from the: novelist’s, a clear state- 
ment of the problem will be help- 
ful in examining the methods by 
which advertising can hope to 
achieve the. same: ends. 

The most conspicuous difference 
between a novel and an advertise- 
ment: is: itself a matter of Time. 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” fills 
a thousand pages and takes days 


81 


to read. An advertisement may 
occupy only one page, and must be 
perused in a few seconds. 

Moreover, in novels the method 
of presentation corresponds with 
the experience of life, at least in 
respect to Time. The tale must 
unfold’ by a succession of percep- 
tions which follow upon each 
other, as they do in life, reaching 
us at intervals of minutes or 
hours that are in fairly close ratio 
with the days or years of the 
story. For this reason literature 
is grouped among the “arts of 
time.” 

An advertisement, on the other 
hand, to be successful, needs to 
present all its parts and the en- 
tirety of its message so that they 
will reach the prospect, as nearly 
as can be, in one instantaneous im- 
pression. Under these circum- 
stances it is scarcely possible for 
copy to aid materially in the pres- 
entation of elapsed time. Reliance 
must be placed’ upon the pictorial 
portion of the advertisement; in 
other words, upon the graphic arts 
which “give shape to things in 
space.” 

How to depict the phenomenon 
of Time in terms of spatial di- 
mensions is thus one of advertis- 
ing’s most difficult problems. 

How to clothe the past in a 
recognizable shape, or project the 
thoughts of the prospect into the 
future by an object of three di- 
mensions, is a task that calls for 
the utmost ingenuity. 

And yet advertising men are 
called upon to do it again and 
again. Time is the essence of 
many copy appeals, simply because 
it is inseparable from any of the 
processes or manifestations of 
life. The present moment con- 
tinually escapes us. It has passed 
before we have had time to say 
“Tt is here.” Thus; advertising, 
like everything else, must deal 
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either with the future or the past. 

Let us take the future first. 
Could anything be more formless 
than the infinite expanse of future 
time? To simplify the matter, let 
us decide that what we want to 
represent is only one year of the 





Prepare now to enter the New Yeat 


ESOLVE that the new year will mark the beginning of 
a new era of profit-making. Make figures work 
a eee 


your business in the 
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our purpose, presumably, is seri- 
ous. We wish to impress people 
with the seriousness of entering 
a new year without preparing for 
certain events or conditions that 
will certainly arise and which can 
be adequately met only with the 
product, equipment or 
service we have to 
sell. 

A trade-paper ad- 
vertisement of the 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, re- 
produced here, gives 
a new slant to this 
New Year appeal 
that is, extremely 
original and effective. 
A daily calendar for 
the year 1924 is set 
up like an archway, 
through which the 


for you, 


Seren eee ter Sonn aa 

that monthly trial balance shall - 
ee eee were ony aan ee eee office staff of a con 
ae cern, with ledgers and 


Invite a Burroughs man to come into your office now, ant nae 
time-eaving and proft-making ways of handling your 
routine. 








machines under their 
arms, are seen pass- 
ing into a new year. 
The illustration is 
made more striking 
by its similitude to a 
photograph. “Prepare 
now to enter the New 





a Year.” 
done! ear, 


reads the head- 


There is a_ certain 


S ing. 
> uUrr In this case “the 
form of time” is ad- 
mirably represented. 
EE AEE A PANETT ETAT I 


ILLUSTRATION INSTANTLY GETS OVER’ THE THOUGHT 


EXPRESSED IN THE HEADLINE 


future. At least there are bounds 
to that conception, difficult as it 
may seem to give them shape on 
paper. 

True, you can do as they do on 
magazine covers—show the Old 
Year sneaking into the background 
with his white hair and his scythe, 
while a rubicund cupid, represent- 
ing the New Year, fills the fore- 
ground with his swelling stomach 
and mischievous smile. 

That is the hackneyed way of 
doing it. And it is not particularly 
impressive, because few of us feel 
that one year makes all that dif- 
ference in our lives. Moreover, it 
treats the matter lightly, whereas 


solemnity in the pic- 
ture, partly due to the 
hazy dark background 
behind the archway, 
which speaks of the unknown con- 
ditions and emergencies that may 
arise in the coming twelve 
months. Moreover, it gives shape 
to the first of January as a mov- 
ing day, a day when the past, with 
its old-fashioned methods, _ its 
precedents, and its accumulated 
tangle of immediate worries, may 
be left behind. It suggests that on 
January 1 you can move your 
office staff and your office methods 
into a new system of bookkeeping, 
just as you might move into a new 
building. 

In short, it makes Time tangible. 
Instead of thinking of next year 
as something nebulous, to be taken 
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A Survey of the Washington 
Market Shows Two Things— 


The splendid possibilities for the promotion 
of any. worthwhile product. For here are 
people with the means to indulge in the luxu- 
ries, as well as the commodities. 


The ease with which the field is covered. It 
only requires The Star to fully and completely 
reach practically everybody resident in the 
National Capital and its immediate environs. 


Our Statistical Department will be glad 
to compile any specific information and 
facts that you may need for a more 
concise understanding of this territory. 


Che Zvening Sar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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as it comes, in little dribbling min- 
utes and hours, it causes the pros- 
pect to think of the coming year 
as so much space, laid out in its 
entirety before him, wide, clean 
and clear of encumbrances, where 
he can start in all over again— 
either to accumulate the same old 
mess, or begin right with proper 


"There fas teem the same srt of progres in 
iy kc ome an designing cars 





You probably bought your heating plant 
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progress in designing -heating 
plants as in designing cars,” reads 
the underline; while the head- 
ing, immediately below, observed 
“You probably bought your heat- 
ing plant about the time you 
bought this car.” 

The accompanying copy was ex- 


cellent, but we are here concerned 


with the method of 
pictorially represent- 
ing a period of elapsed 
time, during which 
both heating and auto- 
mobile engineers have 
evolved more efficient 
“plants” and thereby 
reduced fuel bills. 
In this case the 
shape of an antique 
automobile, contrasted 
with the shape of a 
modern one, presents 
in the most subtle and 


about the time you bought this car 


bedded aigeiiflor tm, 6 but ix 
burns a gallon of gas a mile! You discarded 
it long ago for a modern, efficient model. 
Your old furnace or boiler i still sturdy, 
bur does it burn almost as much coal every 
winter as you paid for the old-fashioned heating 
plant itself when.it mas new? 
Why keep a robber in the cellar when you 
wouldn’t keep a robber in the garage? 
Why buy a new car every year or two 
and be content with a wasteful heating plant? 
Here are three facts worth remembering: 
1. There has been the same sort of prog- 
ress in designing boilers as in designing cars., 
The Institute of Thermal Research of the 


American Radiator Company has been just a» 
active as the automobile engineers. 
2. ‘Your heating contractor can tell you why 


installing 
an IDEAL TYPE A H&AT MACHINE or 
ARCOLA. 
3. If yours is an average home, the IDEAL 
TYPE A HEAT ‘MACHINE or ARCOLA, 
will pay for itself in from three to five years. 
After that it earns a dividend equal to one- 
third of your present annual coal bill. 


the Ibeat 
nd yout heme. Bg e's pet we 
the money you're putting into the fire. 


yet emphatic fashion 
the “form” of passing 
Time. Here are two 
objects, each asso- 
ciated in the prospect's 
mind with two widely 
separated periods ; and 
by analogy—always an 
effective device, if it 
can be quickly appre- 
hended—the difference 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


between the old 
and the new-fashioned 





[peat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for.every heating need 


heating plant is regis- 





wercrise~ ore] Apcowonpeal J nese Seige Deen 


tered in the public 
mind. 











“THEN AND NOW” 
FASHION 


equipment and build an efficient 
office organization. 

Not less original, and equally 
eye-compelling, was a recent ad- 
vertisement of the American Radi- 
ator Company, which gave shape 
to the opposite stretch of Time— 
backward—into the past. This ad- 
vertisement, also reproduced here, 
carried the reader’s memory 
to past years by illustrating one 
of the earliest automobiles, with a 
curved dash and carriage top, con- 
trasted with the outline of a mod- 
ern motor car, silhouetted in 
gray against a black background. 
“There has been the same sort of 


ILLUSTRATED IN NO UNCERTAIN 


If the comparison 
had been made 
tween two furnaces 
the change would not 
have been anything like so marked, 
because in outward appearance 
heating equipment has not under- 
gone much remodeling. Besides, 
a furnace is kept below stairs and 
is looked at as seldom as possible. 
It is an irksome job to attend to it. 
It has no attractions for us, either 
in reality or in pictorial form. 
The automobile, on the other hand, 
possesses a fascination for us all. 

The Time element is becoming 
an increasing factor in advertis- 
ing; but more usually it is intro- 
duced only in the heading and 
copy, as when the Colgate com- 
pany says—“Your Teeth in 1933” 
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Advertising Managers! 





Use More 
CLEVELAND FOLDS 
in 1924. 


AKE your printed matter look its best this year 
by having it folded on a Cleveland Folding 
Machine. 


There are many reasons why you will like Cleveland 
folded pieces better. There are three in particular 
that will especially interest you: 


FIRST—Neatness. The work done by the Cleveland 
Folding Machine is exceptionally neat, clean and 
uniform in every way. 


SECOND—Accuracy. Every piece will be folded ex- 
actly as it should be. Waste due to poor work and 
carelessness will be done away with. 


THIRD—Speed. When you are in a hurry for a cir- 
cular, booklet, broadside or other piece that has to 
be folded, you will appreciate the speed with which 
your Printer, if equipped with a Cleveland Folding 
Machine, will finish the job. 


Then, again, you will also have the benefit of the vari- 
ous distinctive folds which the Cleveland makes, and 
which are very good for direct advertising. 


Ask your printer to show you some samples. If he 
does not own a Cleveland, tell us by writing a short 
note, and we will send samples for him to give you. 


The Cleveland will make all the folds made 
by all the other folding machines combined 
—and a great many that none of them can 
make. 


re [ieveranofejoine [facyinelo 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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Packing Room of the Southern California Poultry Producers 


Co-operative Marketing— 


was a hit or miss affair. Every farmer ship- 

ped his crops to market. If the market was 
flooded, he got a low price. When the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply, most farmers had small crops. All 
of which meant that the income of the farmer was 
not stable. He wasn’t receiving as much as he could 
with a judicious marketing program. 


And so co-operative marketing started. Its path 
hasn’t been easy. It is still largely in an embryonic 
stage. Still it has produced such organizations as 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, the United 
Grain Growers of Canada, the Dairymen’s League 
and the tobacco co-operative associations. There 
is no gainsaying the success of these organizations. 
The public as well as the farmer has benefited. 


True co-operation effects a saving in selling expense 

rather than a higher price to the consumer and this 

saving has meant larger and more stable incomes for 
those farmers who are members 
of successful co-operative or- 
ganizations. 


N OT far back the marketing of farm products 


The problem is to universalize 
co-operative marketing—to ben- 
efit all farmers—and the day is 
not far distant when co-opera- 
tion in agriculture will be an 
established fact. 
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Building of the Franklin Co-operative Creamery ‘Association 


and The Farm Journal 


The Farm Journal has always counseled co-opera- 
tive marketing and has done much in making it a 
realization instead of just a dream. It has pointed 
the way—knowing well the obstacles in the way of 
success, and advising a slow but steady development 
rather than a rapid expansion with the resulting 
failure and disappointment. 


And when you remember that The Farm Journal 
reaches more farmers than any other farm paper 
you can see why it has wielded such a tremendous 
influence in the development of co-operative market- 
ing associations. For 46 years the farmers of the 
country have read, believed in and have been in- 
fluenced by The Farm Journal. This is the reason 
The Farm Journal is the most valuable medium 
through which to reach the farm field. 


The Farm Journal is carrying the sales story for 
food, clothing, automobiles, tires, storage batteries, 
paints and varnishes, soap, talking machines, gas 
engines, vacuum cleaners, radio, roofing, stoves and 
furnaces, and The Farm Journal readers are buying 
these products in large volume. 


Through The Farm Journal you too can reach 
1,150,000 farm families with good incomes who are 
buying all kinds of reliable merchandise. 


The farm Journal 
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—or the Barrett company uses 
the heading—“There’s a roof that’s 
off my mind until 1943 at least” 
—or, in regard to the past, when 
the Art Metal people say—“One 
fire may wipe out the labor of a 
quarter-century.” 

But in these cases Time is only 
talked about, it is not “repre- 
sented.” To borrow Lubbock’s 
phraseology, the size of the wheel, 
and its slow turning in a large 
circumference, are not depicted, 
they are merely stated. To do 
more than that, to reduce Time to 
the dimensions of Space, to make 
it a pictorial and hence an instan- 
taneous factor, is a matter that 
affects the “build” of the whole 
advertisement. 


Why Multibestos 
Advertises throughout 
the Year 


LTHOUGH the automotive 

industry, like several others, 
is rapidly filling in its sales val- 
leys, the advertising of certain ac- 
cessory and parts manufacturers 
takes no cognizance of this de- 
velopment. In other words, these 
concerns advertise intermittently 
in blind obedience to a dead trade 
custom. 

This year, the Multibestos Com- 
pany will advertise every day for 
366 days. E. C. Miner, sales man- 
ager, has explained the new policy 
in the following words: 

“Apparently there are still some 
manufacturers who look on the 
automobile as a seasonal product. 
Of course, it once was. But the 
increasing vogue for closed cars 
has established the automobile as 
an all-year-round necessity. With 
owners operating their cars all 
through the winter months, every 
replacement part of the automo- 
bile immediately becomes an all- 
year product, and brakes certainly 
play a mighty important part in 
winter driving on slippery streets 
and highways. 

“Tt is this lin: of reasoning that 
brought the makers of Multibestos 
to the decision to keep their prod- 
uct uninterruptedly before the 
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minds of the motoring public. 
Even though some brake-lining 
makers may believe it unprofitable 
to advertise in the winter months, 
Multibestos most certainly does 
not. 

“Here’s an instance that shows 
the situation. An auto equipment 
dealer in the Middle est was 
approached by a Multibestos sales- 
man. This dealer had never car- 
ried the Multibestos line, although 
he was a logical prospect, and had 
been called upon regularly by the 
Multibestos man in the field. The 
call referred to above was made 
in the month of December. The 
salesman asked a few questions 
about business in general and was 
interested to find that this dealer 
had had almost as many calls for 
brake lining in December as he 
had had in November. Also that 
his stock on hand was very badly 
broken. He was entirely out of 
several of the popular sizes. Fur- 
ther questioning brought out the 
fact that he was dissatisfied for 
some reason with the line he car- 
ried—a very good line, too. He 
had carried it for many years. 
When pinned down by the sales- 
man, the cause of this dissatisfac- 
tion was found to lie in the 
manufacturer’s _ attitude. The 
dealer saw it in the light of per- 
sonal neglect. And he went on 
to add that the manufacturer had 
‘even stopped advertising.’ 

“Needless to say an opportunity 
like this. was not lost on the 
Multibestos man. Neither was the 
lesson which he was discerning 
enough to pass on to his company. 
And it strengthened even more 
deeply our intention to keep our 
advertising on a_ twelve-month, 
rather than on a seasonal basis. 

“This, though, is not by any 
means a new one in selling. In 
the instance of most widely used 
commodities it has become prac- 
tically a law for the advertise- 
ments to be on a yearly advertis- 
ing schedule. There is a lesson 
in it, however, for those makers 
of automobile accessories and 
equipment who have failed to 
realize that the automobile season 
is twelve months instead of seven 
or eight months long.” 
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When you “tell the world” 


—who listens ? 


Toe about washing machinesor kitchen cabinets. 
Thousands who should be interested will pass 
you by. 

Talk about exquisite knitting yarns or fancy work 
materials. Only those who love knitting and fancy 


work will stop to listen 


But talk to the women who read Modern Priscilla 
about foods, household equipment, house furnish- 
ings, baby things, or materials for making useful 
and beautiful home accessories and—though you 
won't be “telling the world”—you mill be delivering 
your sales message to a keenly interested audience 
numbering more than 600,000. 


For Modern Priscilla is the reference book and 
buying guide of more than 600,000 women who 
pride themselves on their efficiency as household 


engineers. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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CLEVELANDS LD 


In Home Circulation 


During 1923, the PRESS had more “City Delivery” Circulation 
in SIX days in the week than any other Cleveland news- 
paper, Morning, Evening or Sunday, had in SEVEN days! 


953.284. 


PRESSES EVERY 6 DAYS! 


The Daily and Sunday Plain Dealer 


828.406 Plain Dealers every 7 Days ! PRESS i 


698.862, in its © week-day issues - and- LEG, 
Zi 


129,878 MORE Presses are sold every SIX 
days than this combination sells in SEVEN! 
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The Evening News and Sunday News-Leader 


790,638 Sunday ee iy 7 Days 








705,918 in its 6 week-day issues-and- 








167,646 MORE Presses are sold every SIX 
days than this combination sells in SEVEN! 


National Representatives, ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 52 Vumive., | 
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he Press as 
LDING NEWSPAPER 


In Home Advertising 


During 1923, more LOCAL DISPLAY advertising was published in 
318 issues of the  SIX-day PRESS, than in the 365 issues 
of the SEVEN-day Morning and Sunday Cleveland newspaper! 


| 9,716,434. lines 


IN THE PRESS-IN 313 ISSUES 


The Daily Plain Dealer—In 313 Issues 


cs 5,886,972 lines 































The PRESS Roe ome 283,262 MORE lines of Local Display 
advertising in its 313 week-day issues than the Daily and 
Sunday Plain Dealer, combined, published in 365 issues! 


The Evening News—In 313 Issues 


7,623,336 lines 


iene alee published “fy 8,288 ang rt) —_ a 
Disp w ues as the News 
and Sunday P caehanber combined, published in 365 issues! 
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52 Vummve., New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, San Francisco 
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JOPLIN HAS RECORD 
YEAR IN ORE 
PRODUCTION 





Jortin, Mo.—All records for 
lead and zinc production for this pic 
district were broken for the year alx 
1923. Even records made during 


the war were shattered, both in ne 
terms of dollars and in pounds. abe 
Shipments of ore totaled approxi- ing 








mately 696,000 tons, valued at 


$37,332,000.00 


First week 1924 saw Million Dollar Ore 
sales. Lead sales broke all weekly rec- 
ords for total pounds and dollars. 





This tri-state district (Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma) is closely united by con- 
crete roads, and by steam and electric 
railways. It is supplied with 100 per 
cent American labor. And the mining 
industry represents only a fraction of the 
total value of this area. Naturally, this 
is a worth-while market, and, naturally, 
you will use 


THE JOPLIN GLOBE 
AND NEWS-HERALD | 


It’s the logical way to reach this market 

















How Hercules Powder Company 
Continues to HoldjAttention 
of Hunters 


The Bill and Jim Advertising Series Attracts Attention among Hunters 


Be and Jim have now been 
handling the shotgun powder 
advertising of the Hercules 
Powder Company of Wilmington, 
Del., for four years. It was 
just about that long ago that 
these two seasoned hunters ap- 
peared before the public to tell in 
picture and story what they knew 
about the power and_ speed 
wrapped up in shells loaded with 
Hercules Infallible powder. And 
the way they have been talking 
about it has been mighty convinc- 
ing. 

It was C. S. Landis, of the ad- 
vertising department of the com- 
pany who discovered Bill and 
Jim. We don’t know where he 
found them. Whether it was up 
in the Michigan peninsula coun- 
try or down on the Eastern Sho’ 
we can’t say. Our opinion is, 
though, that he picked them out 
of his imagination. 

Mr. Landis is something of a 
hunter himself and has had a lot 
of experiences in the field and 
blind and has heard about many 
more besides. Out of these ex- 
periences it was possible for him 
to select many incidents which, if 
told to the world of hunters, 
would awaken sympathetic mem- 
ories. Mr. Landis conceived the 
idea of using these experiences 
in the company’s advertising, 
thinking that if they were prop- 
erly presented they would attract 
the attention of men who were 
fond of hunting. 

It is difficult to advertise 
powder so that the advertising 
will produce results, because 
owder is something which is not 
ought directly by the user. It is 
bought by the manufacturer of 
shells and the consumer gets it 
in the form of the shell maker’s 
finished product. So, advertising 
is really a proposition of build- 
ng up good-will for the name 


and the trade-mark and devel- 
oping consumer acceptance rather 
than demand. 


DEPEND ON THE FRATERNAL SPIRIT 
OF HUNTER 


To the layman, even this*might 
seem almost impossible but to the 
hunting fraternity it is quite a 
different matter. Hunters are 
friends the world over. The 
spirit which lives in the fields 
and the woods and the open 
waters is a living thing and binds 
together all those who ‘under- 
stand it. In a small city up in the 
Great Lakes country is a hard- 
ware store run by an old fellow 
named Hank. Hank carries in 
stock all the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for hunting in those parts. 
Besides this, Hank knows all 
there is to know about that coun- 
try, where the game is and when 
to go after it. When the sea- ~ 
son opens Hank’s place is a meet- 
ing ground for all the hunters 
round about. They talk things 
over with Hank and buy all their 
stuff from him. Don’t you think 
they talk powder and shells and 
guns and all the rest of it? And 
this case is paralleled in all parts 
of the country wherever there 
is shooting. 

Certainly it pays to advertise 
to the hunter, even though the 
goods advertised are not bought 
directly. Gaining the hunters’ 
good-will is a mighty strong 
factor in building sales. 

The kind of advertising which 
the Hercules company has been 
doing is calculated to get the 
Hanks and hunters the country 
over talking about Infallible, the 
sporting powder. Giving them 
technical, scientific data wouldn’t 
do it, but telling them interesting 
little stories full of the human 
touch seemed as if it might. So 
Bill and Jim put on their hunting 
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clothes and went to work. And 
they have been pretty successful 
in getting into Hank’s store about 
the time folks are getting ready 
to go out into the open and they 
sit on the counter and yarn with 
the rest of the gang. 

Bill is a fat, experienced 
hunter; Jim is younger and 
slimmer and less experienced than 
Bill, but a mighty good sports- 
man, just the same. Bill and 
Jim tell ther stories by means of 
wash drawings and conversation. 
The drawings are excellent and 
the conversation is short, with a 
punch for Infallible in ‘the last 
line. 

The company is constantly re- 
ceiving inquiries from readers for 
hangers or calendars of prac- 
tically every one of the illustra- 
tions and in order to take care 
of such inquiries a number of 
the illustrations were put in 
hanger form. Many a hunter’s 
cabin wall are decorated with 
Bill and Jim. 

Hercules _Infallible shotgun 
powder is being advertised in a 
list of about ten periodicals. 





P. P. Fodrea Returns to 
Iten Biscuit Company 


Penn P. Fodrea has returned to the 
Iten Biscuit Company, Omaha, Neb., 
after an absence of two years, during 
which time he has been sales promotion 
manager of The Fairmont Creamery 
Co. of that city. He was previously 
with the Iten company nearly nine years 
and now will be in charge of a newly 
organized sales promotion and advertis- 
ing department for all the Iten Snow 
White bakeries and branches located in 
Middle-Western cities. 





Columbia, S. C., “Record” 
Advances J. H. Clymer 


John H. Clymer, assistant to the 
publisher of the Columbia, S. 
Record, has been appointed business 
manager. Mr. Clymer was_ formerly 
with the Perry-Lloyd Jones Newspa apres 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and Charleston, 





B. F. Meyers, Advertising 
Manager, “The Haberdasher” 


Benjamin F. Meyers has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Haberdasher. Mr. Meyers was recently 
editor. Richard C. Boehm succeeds him 
as editor. 
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More Slogans Seek 
Clearance Papers 





DVERTISERS seem to he 
cognizant of the fact that the 
Printers’ INK “Clearing House 
for Slogans” is performing a val- 
uable service to advertisers in 
preventing unintentional duplica- 
tion. To many advertisers it has 
become apparent that registration 
in the Printers’ INK “Clearing 
House for Slogans” has on many 
occasions saved money and effort. 
Among recent letters asking for 
registration in the “Clearing 
House” are the following: 


WeEstTINGHOUSE Exectric & MANuFac- 
TURING COMPANY 
East PittsBurcH, Pa. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Your policy in registering advertising 
slogans, thereby preventing unintentional 
duplication, is undoubtedly doing a great 
deal of good, and deserves the apprecia- 
tion of manufacturers everywhere. 

We shall appreciate it if you will 
register the slogan, “Easy to Operate— 
Easy to Own” in connection with West- 
inghouse Farm Light and Power Plants. 
This slogan has been u by our com- 
pany in relation to this product for 
more than two years. Sometimes we 
use the slogan in its rye gt and some- 
times only the first half 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANuFac- 

TURING COMPANY, 
D. A. Wotrr, 
Merchandising Section, 
Department of Publicity. 





Foamite-CHILps CORPORATION 
ssca, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We will greatly appreciate your regis- 
tering in your clearing house, the follow- 
ing slogans: 

“Made on Honor—Sold on Merit.” 
(Used since 1896 with reference to 
Childs Products). 

“Firefoam Smothers Fire.” 

“Clean Streets Are an Asset to a 
City.” 

Will you also kindly list in your 
catalogue of house-organs, our two pub- 
lications, the “Industrial Fire Chief,” 
(external), and “Blazes,” (internal). 

FoaMitTe-CHILDS Conpenetaen. 
J. Dowp, 
Advertising Karas. 





Nationa X-Ray RerFiectror Co. 
Cuicaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Inasmuch as there is no way in which 
slogans can be registered, except as part 
of a trade-mark, may we take advantage 
of your good services again and suggest 
that you include the following slogans 
on your list, in addition to those which 
we enumerated in our letter of April 
26, 1922 

“The “Clearing House for Lighting 
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MPORTANT national 

advertisers are increas- 

ing their space in Child 
Life, in resp to ade 
strated pulling power. 


Child Life is read by over 
100,000 mothers to their 
children. The more than 
100,000 homes which it en- 
ters are of the quality type. 





This different magazine 
for children reaches mothers 
who can buy when 
they are in the 
mood to buy. The 
fact that they sub- 
scribe to Child 
Life shows that 
they want the best 
for their homes 
and children. The 
editorial contents 











of Child Life further stim- 
ulates their desire to make 
their homes the best possible 
place in which to live. 


Food—clothing—household 
furnishings and equipment— 
books—toys—games—pets— 
are advertised in Child Life 
to great advantage. 


If you have anything to 
sell to mothers for their chil- 
dren, or for themselves, or 
for their homes, 
you cannot afford to 
be left out of this 
logical, selective 
medium. 


Write for rates 
and a sample of 
Child Life, the 
Children’s Own 
Magazine. 





RAND MG&NALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


536 S. Clark Street 


Chicago 


Give your message to selected buyers through 


95 


A Great Advertising Success! 


CIHHILED FLA 
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Ideas.” (First used and copyrighted 
March, 1922). 
_ “We Harness Light!” (First used 
in Store Lighting Book, and later sent 
our distributors on Dec. 17, 1923). 
Just as a matter of interest, and 
yoots because this may be desirable 
or your records, I am enclosing copies 
of both of these 
slogans were originally used. 
Nationat X-Ray ReFtecror Co., 
C. E. Jounson, 
Sales Department. 


the pieces in whic 





Tue Upson Company 
KPorT, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would appreciate your registering 
the following slogans which have been 
used by The Upson Company for from 
five to ten years: 

“The Board of a Hundred Uses for 
p= in a Thousand Places’”—adopted 
1911. 

“The Most Dependable Board Made in 
America”—adopted 1914. 

“The Dependable Board with the 
Famous Blue-center”—adopted 1913. 

“Better Than Plaster for Walls and 
Ceilings”—adopted 1911. 

“The Little Difference in Price Does 
Not Measure the Big Difference in 
Quality”—adopted 1916. 

Tue Upson Company, 
W. H. Upson, Jr., 
Secretary. 





Wuite Cross Foop Company 
Racing, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We would appreciate your recording 
in your file two slogans of ours which 
are used in connection with ““AA-Grade” 
White Cross Malted Milk, and are as 
follows: 
“Tf It’s ‘AA-Grade Malted Milk,’ It’s 
White Cross.” 
“The Perfected Malted Milk.” 
We have used these slogans for ap- 
proximately one year. 
Wuirte Cross Foop Company, 
G. C. McNitrt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Dewar Manuracturinc Company, IN 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: i 
Will you please register the following 


slogan: 

“Works Without Watching. It’s 
Trouble-proof.” 
Dewar MANUFACTURING Company, INC., 
- Joun M. Brock, 
President. 





Wa vorr Paper Propucts Co. 
St. Paut, Minn. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: ' 

Please register for us in your clearin 
house for slogans the following whic 
we have been using for something over 
three years: . 

“Thermolath Inside or Out Keeps 
Heat In, Cold Out.” | =i 

This product is a 3-in-1 building board 
—insulation, lath and deafening, which 
is used to profitable advantage in any 
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building where insulation, lath, deafen- 
ing, plaster or stucco is required. 

Watvorr Paper Propucts Co., 

>. YERS. 





Rotiins Hosiery Mitts 
‘ Des Morngs, Ia. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
Please put on record in your slogan 
file the following phrases which we have 
used in our advertising for some time 


past: 
“Miles of Wear in Every Pair.” 
“Style Without Extravagance.” 
“A Treat for Your Feet.” 
Rotiins Hosiery Mitts, 
Mac Hartan, 
Advertising Manager. 





Ketty Manuracturinc Company 

r Cuicaco, Ix. 
Editor’ of Printers’ Inx: 

We will thank you to record in your 
bureau of slogan registrations the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Sentinel of Sanitation.” 

We adopted this about a year ago and 
apply it to our make of chemical indoor 
closets. 

Ketty MANuFAcTURING CoMPANY., 

T. J. Leonarp, 
Sales Manager. 





SratH BrorHErRs 
Utica, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We would like to file with your records 
the following phrase: 
“Spath’s Superior Meat Products” 
—Are “Just a Little Bit Better Than the 
Kind You Thought Was Best.” 
SpatH BrorHeErs, 
TF SPatu. 





Newspaper Campaign Started 
on Floor Waxer 


The Garton Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, maker of the Radiant floor 
waxer and lisher, is conducting a 
newspaper advertising anaes This 
campaign, which started in December, 
is being directed by A. J. Denne & Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto advertising 
agency. 





“Home Equipment” Advances 
C. F. Tope 


C. Foster Tope, who has been repre- 
senting Home Equipment, Des Moines, 
in the -Cleveland district, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. He will 
make his headquarters at Chicago. 


With Peabody Master Printers 


Ben J. P. Morrison has been ap- 
rg eneral manager of _ Peabody 

aster rinters, Boston. For more 
than five years he has been with Griffith- 
Stillings, advertising, Boston. 








A. L. Bennett, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Chicago Tribune, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Chicago Journal 
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Farm and Home 
“r offers unusual 
color service 


With the addition of $50,000 worth of new 


“4 equipment, Farm and Home is one of the 
ines few farm papers which have their own 
‘oes color presses and which offer four color 
iene work at so moderate a margin over black 
ane and white. 

¥., 

er. It is also the only National monthly farm 


paper which can use, without waste of 


z. ° 
space, the same plates used in the better 
ords . . 
* class of women’s publications. 
+* 
The four color rates on Farm and Home 
. covers, with 650,000 circulation, are: 
‘ted 
Second cover.......... $3600 
any, Ce See $3400 
i: Fourth cover.......... $4000 
ber, ° 
Som- Inquire for open dates 


sing 
Farm and Home goes 
ces to the States where farm- 
ers have money NOW! 


will 
mo Fi, 
|| FARM OME 
ap- The National Magazine of Rural Life 
onl PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ine, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Advance in Der 
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Advertising Rates | J, 


cree i 


ORDER NOW AT THE PRESENT LOW RATE he 
repor’ 


Owing to a decided increase in the cir- Assoc 


culation of Norma. Instructor, adver- fined, 
tising rates will advance January 20th for L 
from 80c to $1 per line and from $500 quolit 
to $600 per page. a: 
Advertisers may, before January 20th of other 
this year, order space through the Jan- spirin; 
uary 1925 issue at the present low rate. "Te 
Blanket orders not accepted. _Advertis- trade- 
ers are urged to determine the amount Wh 
of space desired in Normat INSTRUCTOR decree 
during 1924 and in the January 1925 tion t 
issue and place definite orders to cover. _ t 
Strainé 
Write or wire at once. After January taining 
the 20th (closing date of the March vance 
issue) all orders must take the new rate. by re 
ment 

among 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company How 
Dansville, N.Y. rae 

Chicago Office: New York Office: vestion 
1018 South Wabash Ave. 110 West 34th Street sociati 
C. E. Garpner Grorce V. Rumace si “7 . 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative aon 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ‘, 
‘ana PRIMARY PLANS | 


IN ITS THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
The Leading Educational Magazine in the World 
FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 

















How the Department of Justice 
Considers Association Trade-mark- 
ing and Advertising 


Purposes of the Advertising Are Judged by All of the Activities of the 
Association 


Special Washington Correspondence 

7 HE general use of trade- 

marks and advertising by 
manufacturers’ associations never 
has fallen under the ban of the 
Department of Justice or any 
other regulatory department of 
the Government. 

This statement may surprise 
those who have read the final de- 
cree in the suit of the Department 
of Justice against the Tile Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Association, as 
reported in “Objectionable Trade 
Association Practices Are De- 
fined,” published in Printers’ INK 
for December 6 last. This article, 
quoting from the decree, men- 
tioned the fact that the defend- 
ants were prohibited, among many 
other acts, from combining, con- 
spiring or agreeing: 

“To adopt or to use a common 
trade-mark.” 

While the judge, in the same 
decree, ordered the Tile Associa- 
tion to be dissolved, -he stipulated 
that the members were not re- 
strained or enjoined from main- 
taining an association, “To ad- 
vance or promote the use of tiles 
by research, publicity, advertise- 
ment and _ similar activities,” 
among other activities. 

However, in several other de- 
crees won by the Department of 
Justice in similar cases, the ad- 
vertising practices of certain as- 
sociations have fallen under a ban 
similar to the use of a common 
trade-mark in the Tile Association 
case. And the apparent conflict 
of opinion in some decrees, with 
the ignoring of both trade-marks 
and advertising in others, has 
caused a great deal of evident con- 
fusion in the minds of many 
officials and’ members of associa- 
tions. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the attitude of the Department of 


Justice, regarding a subject of 
the kind, cannot be established by 
any single case. So far as the 
department is concerned, each 
case is prosecuted on its merits 
and the facts it presents, and prac- 
tically all of the suits the depart- 
ment has brought against associ- 
ations have been presented under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
the Clayton Act. 

There is nothing in these laws, 
nor are there any other laws, to 
prohibit an association from legit- 
imately advertising or using a 
common trade-mark. Of the 
twenty-seven prohibitions of the 
decree in the Tile Association 
case, twenty-four deal with at- 
tempts to fix or advance prices, 
to combine in restraint of trade, 
to limit production, or to other- 
wise obstruct the natural course 
of competition. 

Under the law, 


any practice 
that is used to aid or promote an 
infraction of any of the provi- 
sions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
or the Clayton Acts may be con- 


sidered illegal. - In the tile case 
the evidence showed that the as- 
sociation had used its trade-mark 
as a part of its scheme to circum- 
vent the law and to fix prices or 
otherwise overcome the effect of 
legitimate competition, and that is 
why the decree prohibited the as- 
sociation from using a common 
trade-mark. 

If the evidence in the case had 
shown .that the association had 
used its advertising for. the same 
purpose, there is no doubt that 
the decree would have prohibited 
the defendants from forming an: 
association for the purpose of ad-- 
vertising. Even a casual gtudy- 
of this case,’ in its relation to: 
several others of the same ‘kind,’ 
shows conclusively that the De- 


Dartment of Justice, in consider- 
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ing the trade-marking and adver- 
tising of a defendant association, 
is concerned only with how and 
for what purpose those elements 
of merchandising have been used, 
and that-it judges the purpose of 
their use by all of the activities 
of the association. 

This viewpoint of the depart- 
ment is pointedly expressed in its 
brief in the suit against the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was tried in the 
United States District Court and 
won by the department in a de- 
cree handed down within the last 
few days. A paragraph of: the 
brief reads, in part: 

“An instrument which within 
itself is harmless may be used for 
an illegal purpose. And while it 
will be allowed to remain in the 
possession of one who intends to 
use it for an innocent purpose, it 
will be taken away from him who 
intends to use it to accomplish an 
unlawful purpose. No one sus- 
pects a squirrel hunter because 
he starts to the woods with a 
gun. But suppose one is a noto- 
rious man killer, and it is sus- 
pectec that he is on the lookout 
for another man, then his appear- 
ance with a gun excites the great- 
est fears.” 

In the case of the Tile Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Association, the 
defendant, so far as the Depart- 
ment of Justice was concerned, 
had developed a decidedly unfa- 
vorable reputation. The associa- 
tion, on numerous occasions 
covering a period of ten years, had 
attracted the attention of the de- 
partment, and it had avoided suit 
several times by changing its pol- 
icy and offering assurances that 
it would discontinue the practices 
condemned as illegal by the de- 
partment. 

After the association had an- 
swered the bill filed by the Gov- 
ernment, the attorneys for the 
Department of Justice realized 
the possibility of securing a con- 
sent decree and expressed a 
willingness to come to an agree- 
ment without a trial of the case. 
The decree prepared by the Gov- 
ernment was finally accepted by 
the defendant; it was then sub- 
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mitted to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, Southern District of 
Ohio, and the court directed that 
it be entered. The fact that this 
case was not fought out in court 
does not lessen the effect of the 
decree in any way, nor does it 
detract from the value of the de- 
cree as a precedent. 

In contrast with this case, the 
department’s suit against the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association offers several signifi- 
cant phases. The association had 
adopted a trade-mark—‘MFMA” 
—which it used widely and em- 
phasized in its publicity material, 
For some time, the association 
also advertised rather extensively, 
using inside color pages in maga- 
zines, featuring the slogan, “Floor 
with Maple, Beech or Birch.” 


“MFMA” USED LEGITIMATELY 


But a careful reading of the 
Government’s brief does not dis- 
close a single mention of the as- 
sociation’s advertising or its use 
of a common trade-mark. Ob- 
viously, then, the attorneys for 
the Department of Justice consid- 
ered that this association had used 
its advertising and trade-mark for 
entirely legitimate purposes. 

Unlike the Tile Association 
case, the suit against the Fiooring 
Association was stubbornly and 
vigorously fought. During the 
trial, the advertising of the asso- 
ciation was used by the defense 
as an illustration of one of its con- 
structive efforts and as a reason 
for not dissolving the organiza- 
tion; but evidently it could not 
be shown that the constructive 
advertising policy had not been 
enforced, for the judge, in his 
opinion, said: 

“At the outset we may assume 
that the efforts of these defendants 
directed along the lines of adver- 
tising, standardizing, and inspec- 
tion of their products, when con- 
sidered in and by themselves, have 
been lawful and permissible. But, 
since January 1, 1922, these mat- 
ters, in comparison with the other 
activities of the association and 
its members, have been of minor 
importance. No new advertising 
campaign has been commenced of 
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conducted and no change has been 
made in grades and sizes of the 
product or in the rules of 
inspection.” 

From this opinion, undoubtedly, 
it may be safely assumed that 
both the Department of Justice 
and the courts look upon the ad- 
vertising of associations as a con- 
structive and legitimate force 
when it is used to educate the 
public to the advantages of prod- 
ucts and to increase demand by 
that means. In such advertising 
a common trade-mark is excep- 
tionally effective, and a study of a 
number of cases does not show a 
single objection to the adoption 
of a common trade-mark where 
it was used for the identification 
of products to the public, and not 
used as a symbol of a fixed price 
or the sign of some method of 
restraining competition. 


MOTIVE BEHIND PROSECUTION 


Members and officers of commer- 
cial associations should realize that 
the motive of all of the Govern- 
ment’s attacks on the organizations 
-of manufacturers and distributors 
is to reach below the surface activi- 
ties that may obscure attempts to 
evade or break the laws regarding 
restraint of trade. Because of 
Supreme Court decisions which 
support every prohibition of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, there is 
not now any method possible by 
which an association can control 
the selling prices of its members 
or others without grave danger of 
prosecution. And this fact was 
used as a basis of the suit against 
the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and was stated 
in the first paragraph of the brief 
in behalf of the Government: 

“Tt is not necessary to prove a 
direct agreement to fix or control 
the prices of the commodity in 
auestion. It is sufficient to prove 
the adoption of a plan or scheme, 
which in its operation necessarily 
affects the prices; and to warrant 
an injunction it must, of course, 
be also shown that the plan or 
scheme is in operation.” 

e Government’s brief then 
emphasizes the fact that this was 
the theory of the Hardwood case 
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(American Column & Lumber Co. 
vs. United States, 257 U. S., 377), 
the Linseed Oil case, the Cement 
case, and all other cases resulting 
from suits brought by the Gov- 
ernment against associations of 
the kind. In the defense of all 
of these cases, which have been 
passed upon by the courts, it was 
earnestly pressed that there was 
no agreement between the parties 
to fix or control prices. But the 
courts held that the unlawful 
combination of agreement con- 
sisted in the adoption of the plan 
which, when put in operation, pro- 
duced the restraint by affecting 
prices or production, or both. 

In every such case won by the 
Government, when the evidence 
showed that statistical records or 
information, comparative freight- 
rate schedules, advertising, a 
common trade-mark, standardized 
cost-finding methods, or any other 
practice, activity or service was 
used as a part of a plan or scheme 
to restrain competition or affect 
prices or production, that practice, 
activity or service was invariably 
prohibited by the decree. 

However, the records of these 
cases indicate that the Department 
of Justice is not only striving to 
prevent illegal activities that lead 
to price-fixing and restraint, but 
that it is working for the disso- 
lution of all associations which, 
by any methods whatsoever, are 
operating in opposition to the 
laws. And in the case of the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Judge Sessions, in his 
opinion, after stating his reasons 
for denying the defendants relief 
in the granting of an injunction 
confined to specific transactions 
found to be objectionable, said in 
conclusion : 

“Moreover, the evidence in this 
case shows clearly that the fun- 
damental and primary purposes 
and objects of this combination 
are unlawful and relief short of 
terminating its existence and re- 
straining the defendants from en- 
tering into other agreements or 
combinations of like character 
would be insufficient and inade- 
quate. A decree will be entered 
accordingly.” 
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HE wonderful Arizona market unit is to be 
reached best in an advertising way through 
one newspaper, The Arizona Republican, Phoenix. 
Men who have become well acquainted with The 
Republican are impressed with its dominance of its 
field. They have been surprised in the middle of 
the great southwest, where they expected “the 
wild and woolly,” to find a thoroughly and excep- 
tionally good newspaper of remarkable strength, 
prestige and ‘“‘liveness.” 

That there is so good a newspaper, comes not only from 
its aim to give its field the very best newspaper possible, 
but from the fact that the field is not possible of being 
reached with any success by newspapers hundreds of 
miles away. A newspaper in any way comparable with 
The Republican from out of Arizona must by geographical 
and travel necessity be at least a day old, and therefore 
nearly impossible of sale. 


These facts translate themselves, for the advertiser, into the knowl- 
edge that to best cover Arizona his advertising must be placed in 
Arizona’s medium and that he can in no other way cover the field. 
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This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Examiner Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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The Class of Homes 
You Appeal to 














Determines the Results 
Your Advertising Brings : 
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ho Buys in the South— 
arm Owners or Share-Croppers? 


A quality circulation offers the advertiser 
greatest buying-power. The large percent- 
age of home-owners among The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman subscribers rep- 
resents a high order of quality — the best 
type of Southern farmers—the kind who 
have plenty of money right now from their 
high-priced cotton and other crops. 

Here’s an audience well worthy of your 
appeal. 

You can best reach them through the 
farm paper that best serves the farmowners 
—the one that gives them practical, local- 
ized help in solving their farm problems— 
a weekly for which they are willing to pay 
twice the price of the more generally edited 
monthly or semi‘monthly farm paper— 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


An agricultural list without The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman will not reach the real 
moneyed farmers of the South. 


&; . ™ PROGRESSIVE 
| ) me TN =) S 

tar * a; Sa 1) : § \ * } | ka 
ningham, Ala. " ~~ Saed 1 eh ARM ER 
nphis, Tenn hs : 4 , 7 <= AND FARM WOMAN 


‘igh, N. C. 
as, Texas 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bldg., Chicago 


SHOULD NOT BE FORGOTTEN” 
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In 1923 
The Providence Journal 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 
AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


PRINTED 


21,973,132 Lines 


of paid advertising 
This is a gain of 1,503,887 lines over 1922, the best pre- 


vious record. It is also the largest volume of paid adver- 
tising ever carried by any morning, evening and Sunday 
combination in New England in any one calendar year. 
The reason for this splendid showing is to be found in 
the one word— 


RESULTS 


The sworn average net paid circulation figures for the 
12 months ending December 31, 1923, were as follows: 


The Providence Journal . . 33,833 
The Providence Sunday Journal . 58,523 
The Evening Bulletin . . . 61,958 


This makes a new high record for all three newspapers, 
which indicates the confidence in which they are held by 
the people of Rhode Island. 








ies 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. | 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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National Publishers 
Association Adopts Code 
of Ethics 





T the last two annual meetings 
£\ of the National Publishers 
Association, Horace M. Swetland, 
president of that organization 
has advocated the formulation 
and adoption of a code of 
ethics for periodical publishers. 
Mr. Swetland’s reasons for the 
need of such a code were out- 
lined in a report of an address 
made by him that appeared in 
Printers’ INK of September 20, 
1923, under the heading, “The 
Need of a Publishers’ Code of 
Ethics.” 

Shortly after the last annual 
meeting’ the association appointed 
a committee that was authorized 
to draw up a publishers’ code of 
ethics and business practice. The 
result of this committee’s work is 
embodied in the following code, 
which has been adopted by the 
association : 

“We pledge ourselves to truth, 
first and always, as the paramount 
obligation of the publisher—to 
Truth: in our editorial columns 
and our advertising pages—to 
Truth in every relationship with 
subscriber and advertiser, in every 
representation to the public in the 
printed word, the written word or 
the spoken .word. : 

“We pledge ourselves to jus- 
tice—Justice to our readers by 
keeping our editorial pages free 
from self-interest or commercial 
bias—Justice to our fellow pub- 
lishers by the strict avoidance of 
unfair or disparaging competition 
—-Justice to the advertiser and 
subscriber by keeping our dealings 
with them free from discrimina- 
tion of any kind—Justice to ad- 
vertising by accepting it only 
when we believe it will be a profit- 
able investment for the advertiser. 

“We pledge ourselves to cour- 
age—Courage to maintain edi- 
\orial independence—to refuse ad- 
ertising which is false, malicious 
« misleading—Courage to pro- 
tc + advertising against unfair 
taxation that would restrict its 
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service as a builder of sound and 
broadly distributed property— 
Courage to condemn every fraud- 
ulent, tricky or questionable prac- 
tice and to uphold all sound 
agencies that work for the better- 
ment and elevation of our stand- 
ards. 

“Inspired by the faith placed in 
our publications by the vast army 
of readers who look to us for 
leadership and enlightenment, and 
by the Faith of thousands of ad- 
vertisers who regard our publica- 
tions as vital factors in the 
promotion of American business 
and industrial prosperity, we 
pledge ourselves to an unswerv- 
ing adherence to Truth, Justice 
and Courage, and an unwavering 
fidelity to the fields we serve.” 





Government Gives Maps to 
Motorists 


In order to advertise the National 
Park-to-Park Highway, a map of the 
Western United States has been printed 
by the Department of the Interior for 
free distribution to motorists plannin 
a next summer tour of the nation 


parks. 

The National Highways Association 
contributed funds for the issuance of 
the map which is printed in five colors 
and shows the 6,000-mile National Park- 
to-Park Highway and other main auto- 
mobile roads. The location is also shown 
of the national parks and monuments, 
Indian reservations, Government reclama- 
tion projects, national forests and mili- 
tary reservations. 

This ‘‘Master Scenic Highway of 
America,” as it is termed, links together 
in a great circle tour, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount 
Rainier, Crater Lake, Lassen “Volcanic, 
Yosemite, General Grant, Sequoia, 
Zion, Grand Canyon, and Mesa Verde 
National Parks. A nee of the route 
=" the altitudes throughout its 
entire length, is printed at the bottom 
of the map. 





Marcus E. Sperry Dead 


Marcus E. Sperry, secretary of the 
Commercial Journal Company, St. Louis, 
publisher of Lumber, of which he was 
editor, died at his home in that city on 
January 4 at the age of thirty-nine. 





Rubberset Company Appoints 
Canadian Agency 
The Rubberset Company, Newark, 
N. J., has appointed the Baker Adver- 
ang Aquat, Ltd., Toronto, to direct 
‘anadian advertising. 


its 
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THE NEW. ROYAL 
A New Nast Magazine 





When Mr. Nast purchased Vogue in 1908— 


it had a tiny but smart metropolitan New York circula- 
tion of 15,235. Today, Vogue has nearly ten times that 
circulation among the same smart people everywhere, and 
foreign editions circulating in practically every civilized 
country of the globe. 


When Mr. Nast purchased Vanity Fair in 1913— 


it was little more than an idea based on definite and well- 
matured plans. Its circulation was 12,856. Today, the 
educated public and the intelligent advertiser alike have 
accepted Vanity Fair so whole-heartedly that it is un- 
questioned leader in its field. 


When Mr. Nast purchased House & Garden in 1915— 


it had a circulation of 17,103. Today it has established 
itself so firmly that its circulation is more than 115,000, 
and its advertising lineage is exceeded only by that of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal in the monthly field. 


When Mr. Nast purchased Le Costume Royal— 


a few years ago, it was a mere vehicle for the showing of 
the high-grade line of Royal Patterns; and had a circula- 
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tion of 20,000, chiefly among dressmakers. Today, with 
almost no effort put behind it, with a scant 32 pages of 
editorial matter consisting of nothing but fashion news 
and patterns, Royal has built up for itself a substantial 
circulation of 40,000 women who purchase it solely 
because of its superlatively practical fashion information. 

The time has now come, we believe, to put into execution 
our long-deliberated and carefully-matured program for 
Royal. 

Beginning with the fanuary,1924, issue, Royal will be 
published as a de luxe catalogue of the cream of 
the nationally-distributed and purchaseable mer- 
chandise of the United States. 

What Vogue has done for the Four Hundred in matters 
of dress and accessories, Royal will now do for the Four 
Hundred Thousand. Royal will present the practical 
American interpretation of the smart French mode as 
made up by leading American manufacturers. It will 
consider not merely the mode for the débutante, but the 
mode for the matron. It will consider not merely the 
youthful figure, but the mature figure. It will consider 
not merely the smartness of any given model, but whether 
that model can actually be bought in Indianapolis and 
Fort Worth and Seattle. It will not merely present the 
mode, but create the impulse to buy the mode, and make 
it easy for the woman to buy it in her own home town. 
Constantly, Royal will maintain personal touch with 
wholesaler, retailer and consumer alike. When the store’s 
customer does not know where in town a model shown 
by Royal is stocked, Royal will tell her. When a store’s 
buyer does not know where in New York to purchase a 
model shown by Royal, the editors of Royal will tell him. 


In short, the whole aim of Royal will be to enable 
its readers everywhere to go down town and buy 
whatever Royal shows. 
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Such a magazine, we believe, fills a real publishing need. 
Such a magazine, we believe, will speedily repeat the 
successful history of Vogue, of Vanity Fair, and of House 


& Garden. 


To enable you to participate in this success from the 
very beginning, we are making a special introductory 
' offer, good only until February 1, 1924. 


The present advertising rate of Royal is $450 a page, 
with a discount of 5% for three pages, 10% for six pages, 
and 15% for twelve pages to be used within a year. 

However, on orders received before February 1, 1924, 
we will make a flat discount of 33 4% from the present 
rate of $450 a page. This discount will apply for three 
pages or more, but not exceeding twelve pages, and for a 
period not exceeding one year. 

Those advertisers to whom Mr. Nast in past years 
presented Vogue, and later Vanity Fair, and still later 
House & Garden, FROM THE VERY BEGINNING, 
MADE MONEY. Now, today, Royal is being presented 
in the same way to the advertising field; and if you care 
to accept the offer made herein, you too can make money— 
and from the very beginning. 


Very truly yours, 


Advertising Director 
The Conpé Nast Pus.tications 
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Fanning the Desert Air 


An Experience Which Shows That Your Most Obvious Audience May 





Not Be Your Audience at All 


By Edgar C. Norman 


NE of the first essentials of 

an effective advertising cam- 
paign lies, of course, in recog- 
nizing your audience. You have to 
select, often by a process of 
elimination, that group of people 
to whom your proposition most 
appeals, and who will constitute 
the readiest and most logical buy- 
ing class. 

Usually this process is extremely 
elementary, and the question pre- 
sents, of its own accord, its own 
answer. Sometimes the thing is 
not so simple, and mistakes, costly 
in time and money, are made. The 
man apparently most interested in 
the possible purchase of your prod- 
uct occasionally turns out not to 
be the man you want to talk to, 
after all. 

Here is a case in point, which 
has come under the writer’s ob- 
servation, and which furnishes a 
striking example of the fact that 
the logical and evident audience 
may still be the wrong one—and 
that “fanning the desert air” with 
sheaves of succulent advertising 
matter may be a distinctly unprof- 
itable occupation. 

It centres around the experience 
of The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint 
Stock Land Bank, a standard Gov- 
ernment-chartered institution, do- 
ing business in farm loans in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. This type of 
bank varies but little in character 
of business, organization, and 
functions, the country over. It is 
organized for the purpose of fur- 
nishing mortgage loans on farm 
property, for long terms, at low 
interest rates, under the provi- 
a of the Federal Farm Loan 

ct. 

The particular bank in question, 
in common with all others of this 
character, had something of which 
the average American farmer 
stands in definite need—farm 
credit on a basis actually favor- 
able to the borrower—and that 
was, in general, up to recent times 
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a thing all too rare. The problem 
apparently could not have “" 
simpler—it consisted solely - 
soot the “farmer catetiend 
this 

The bank decided on and em- 
barked on an advertising program 
to reach the farm population of 
the two States in which it was 
chartered to operate, mainly 
through farm papers and news- 
papers. The bank, in conjunction 
with its advertising counsel, na- 
turally assumed that the farmer 
was the man to reach. In all rea- 
son (apparently) he was. He 
should certainly have been able to 
perceive, without much difficulty, 
the advantages of the loans of- 
fered him. 


ADVANTAGES FOR THE FARMER 


These features consisted of 
minimum interest, automatically 
amortized long-term loans with- 
out maturity,. elimination of 
all special fees and red tape, 
absence of bonuses and broker- 
age fees, simple straightforward 
methods. The farmer also had 
the assurance of dealing always 
with parties fully responsible 
and commissioned by the United 
States Government to handle 
loans equitably and under defi- 
nite restrictions. The proposi- 
tion offered every possible con- 
trast to the policies of numerous 
private loan “sharks” who have 
exploited the farmer’s_ credit 
exigencies for many years. It was, 
to any borrowing farmer, a bona 
fide proposition with no strings 
attached. It had all the earmarks 
of a thing that would just na- 
turally sell itself. 

Yet -the anticipated results, 
which would have been, in this 
case, merely a reasonable return 
in legitimate salable inquiries, did 
not materialize. And this, so far 
as could be ascertained was 
through no fault of either me- 
diums or copy. The copy message 
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The farm woman 


Jan. 10, 1924 


To the advertiser who realizes the 
new state of affairs in the thinking farm 
homes of America this additional value in 


To the 850,000 farm homes which pay 
$1 a year or five cents every week for The 
The Country Gentleman will be obvious. 


Country Gentleman this page by Mrs. King 
will bring an added value and even greater 


interest. 
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n|best helper- 
Caroline B.Kin J 


The Country{Gentleman has now an added 
feature, ‘“The Countrywoman,”’ which will be a 
part of every issue. It has secured as its new 
women’s editor one whom we find to be the best 
authority in America on homemaking subjects, 
Mrs. Caroline B. King. 

Mrs. King has had a wide experience. She was 
left to run an Idaho farm and rear her two chil- 
dren, and from the experience thus acquired she 
has been able to help in solving the problems of 
millions of other farm women. In recent years 
her services have been in great demand both as 
lecturer and writer, and she is known to millions 
of American women. 

Mrs. King has been a regular contributor to 
The Country Gentleman, and now becomes its 
‘women’s editor.’’ Her department, a feature 
of every issue, will not be edited from a desk, 
with scissors. To her work she brings her broad 
experience and appreciation of the farm home— 
and right out into these homes she will go in 
person to get ever fresh contacts and new view- 
points. 


‘The COUNTRY 
~| GENTLEMAN 





ing Forthe AMERICAN FARMER and HIS FAMILY 
ter THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

> Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
in The Country Gentleman The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Again First in 


AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


For the Year 1923 


The Syracuse Herald 


- Syracuse, N. Y. 


printed 823,438 lines of automotive adver- 
tising, leading the second paper by 107,674 
lines, the third paper by 334,317 lines and the 
fourth paper by 572,719 lines. 


The concentration of circulation in Syracuse 
of the Daily Herald and the blanket coverage 
of the Sunday Herald, combined with the 
intelligent handling of automobile news, 
makes The Herald the first choice of Syracuse 
dealers, and automobile manufacturers. 


FIRST IN SYRACUSE 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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was simplified and straight from 
the shoulder. It emphasized the 
point that here was a new system 
of rural credit, designed by the 
Government itself, on which every 
borrowing farmer should by all 
means have full information. It 
gave the gist of the terms and 
outlined,-the advantages of deal- 


Turn these into cash 


M‘*s* country bankers have one or 
more mortgage notes like these in 
frozen credits” to farmer 


their portfolios, “ 


customers. We offer a means of liquidat- 
ing them, by a plan which improves the 
farmer's situation and gives his banker new 
capital with which to take care of the more 
profitable short-term needs of his com- 
munity. 

Exact about our service 


is contai in a booklet we shall be 
glad to send you. Write for a copy. 


WON ATTENTION FROM BANKS 


' ing with.a joint stock land bank. 


But it did not pull. 

Something was wrong. 

That was the reason that the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania bank switched 
horses in the middle of the stream. 
It went off on another tangent 
entirely and transferred practi- 
cally all of its advertising and 
sales attention to the small-town 
and country banker. 

This, coming as early as it 
did in the whole history of sell- 
ing this new farm mortgage plan 
to the consumer, was an interest- 
ing policy. It is true that the 
typical rural banker has been from 
the beginning a recognized, though 
secondary, objective of the sales 
plans -of similar banks. But 
the average commercial banker 
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throughout the country, has dis- 
played a rather well-defined prej- 
udice against joint stock land 
banks and a frank disinclination 
to co-operate with them. This at- 
titude probably had arisen out of 
a false notion of the rural com- 
mercial banker that these loan 
banks were to become a force op- 
posed to his own 
best interests. He 
resented what he con- 
sidered their invasion 
of his province of 
farm credit and 
placed them at once 
in the ranks of his 
competitors. 

The farm loan 
bank, then, which 
turned for aid to the 
country banker found 
itself in the embar- 
rassing position of 
one trying to make 
an ally out of an 
enemy. It faced a 
dificult and uphill 
fight. Its ammuni- 
tion was educational 
propaganda broadcast 
to the country banker. 
It had to upset his 
preconceived notion 
of how the land bank 
was going to injure 
his business and show 
him how it was going 
to improve his busi- 


ness. 

The Ohio-Pennsylvania bank 
accomplished this with interest- 
ing success principally through 
direct advertising. The tools of 
the job consisted of sales letters, 
pamphlets on various angles of 
profitable relations between those 
two financial forces, booklets cov- 
ering in detail the methods of co- 
operation, and posters to be dis- 
played in the banks. Banking 
journal space was also used, and 
as banks became representatives, 
they were provided with adver- 
tisements in mat form to be run 
in their local newspapers, direct- 
ing farmers to their local banks for 
farm loans. “For a Farm Mort- 
gage Loan, See Your Banker” 
—this was the text kept upper- 
most in the message. Personal rep- 
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resentatives of the land bank were 
sent to make direct contact also, 
with substantial results in the way 
of new connections. 

Abundant advantages, accruing 
to the country bank from such 
co-operation, were brought to the 
attention of the prospect. He was 
shown how he could eliminate one 
of the ancient bugaboos of the 
rural bank—frozen loans on farms 
—and keep his funds free and 
fluid for more profitable short- 
time credits. He was reminded 
that his real function was the sup- 
plying of short-term demands, 
while the function of the land 
bank was properly long-term 
credit. Any commercial banker 
knows that turnover is the life- 
blood of his profits and he pre- 
sents a ready response to this ar- 
gument. 

It was likewise impressed on 
him that a prosperous farmer, 
well financed, is a better bank 
customer for him. His active in- 
terest was elicited in driving from 
the field the remnants of that 
species of private mortgage loan 
financier who had long. been a 
pirate hovering in the wake of 
the farmer, often exacting out- 
rageous tribute in the form of 
commissions, bonuses, fees and 
whatnot. Lastly, the legitimate 
commission ‘for the placing of 
land bank mortgages was a con- 
crete inducement to the banker. 

On this line of attack the re- 
sults proved rapid and substantial. 
Prejudice melted away, working 
connections were readily formed, 
and business was closed in more 
than satisfactory volume. The an- 
tagonistic banker had actually 
been won over-as an ally,' and a 
very effective one. 

The illuminating phase of the 
whole situation, however, was that 
the farmer was being reached and 
sold under this new licy far 
more easily and quickly. The 
farmer turned much more readily 
to the local bank, when it offered 
him these loans, than he would 
have turned to the land bank. He 
knew the locai bank, had constant 
contact with it, and felt confi- 
dence in it. His relations with the 
land bank could be at best slight 
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and far removed and no talisman 
of the printed word was sufficient 
to remedy this dispa ment in 
his mind. He wanted the advice 
and endorsement of men he ac- 
tually knew and trusted, on any 
deal he entered into. 

The land bank whose experience 
we relate has not lost its faith in 
advertising directly to the farmer. 
It will probably, in the future, re- 
sume its advertising to him. But 
it has a pretty deep-set conviction 
that such publicity must be pre- 
ceded and supplemented by very 
active efforts to add to its rural 
banking connections and to make 
it possible for the customer to 
deal nearly always through the 
agency of the local bank, And 
undeniably, in this case, the round- 
about way has proved the channel 
of least resistance and maximum 
results, with a sales cost way be- 
low the method which appeared, 
on the surface, the most obvious 
and direct one to follow. 


An Economist’s Advice 


NatTionaL Bureau or “conomic 
RESEARCH 
New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Amos Bradbury’s article, “The Eco- 
nomics of a Moron,” in Printers’ Inx 
for January 3, is a delightful satire, 
and it seems to me a thoroughly just 
Satire, upon the inconsistent views 
which are often expressed in the finan- 
cial press. 

Obviously, we all live by working for 
each other. What we have to consume 
as a nation is limited by what we. pro- 
duce. f we cannot consume all that 
we have the capacity to produce, it is 
because there is something wrong with 
our economic organization. Certainly 
the way to remedy this something wrong 
is not to cut down the consumption, any 
more than it is to cut down the pro- 
duction, of somebody else. 

Westey C. MircHet. 
Director of Research. 


Ralph Miller, Space Buyer at 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Ralph Miller has been appointed space 
buyer of the Campbell Ewald Cc iaay, 
Detroit. He has been assistant space 

buyer since 1921. 





Appoints Western 
Representative 


M. L. Katz has been appointed West- 
ern representative at Chicago of The 
ie iat of the Sacred Heart, New 

or! 
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Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable and 
outstandingadvertising successes as: Hupmobile, Packard, the 
good Maxwell, Chalmers, Peerless, Fisher Bodies, Champion 

park Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Lockheed Brakes, Sewell Cush- 
ion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and Pum Garland Stoves & Fur- 
naces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, Capitol Boilers, Kelvinator 

Electric Refrigeration, Humphrey Radiantfires, Wayne Water 


Softeners, Honeywell Heat ‘Regulators, Gsborn Brushes ~ 
Conklin Pens and Pencils, Whitman & Barnes Twist Drills and 
Reamers, James Valves, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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For the “Smoke-Hu 


Considering the many billions of cigarettes smoked 


One of the most distinctive of them all, in flavor 
smokers of the Southern States, where people know 


The Street Cars are now carrying the greatest part of 
these car cards are favorably influencing millions « 


STREET RAILWA 


Central Office Home 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler B 


_ 
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The $0 ur cigarer 
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The Virginia Cigarette 
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lu’ Street Car Riders! 


10ked 


s remarkable that there are so few popular brands. 


favor @nce, is Piedmont, the Virginia cigarette, and the 
know (Pave been very loyal to that brand for a generation. 


part o™mont publicity. In every Street Car of many States 
lions @st when they are hungry for a smoke. 


WADPVERTISING CO. 


Hom Western Office 
adler Bi Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


“<QBACCO 


OR 300 YEARS 


WJiroimia 













BUSINESS 
PAPERS 


. dedicated to building 
better business in the 
industries they serve — 


backed by an _ editorial 
organization that is in- 
dustry-wide and encir- 
cles the globe 


designed primarily to 
serve their readers, to 
give them helpful infor- 
mation promptly, with 
authenticity beyond dis- 
pute, presented attrac- 
tively — 


everyissue of each Pen- 
ton publication shows 
these principles crystal- 
lized to create reader 
interest — 


this reader interest sus- 
gests real sales possibil- 
ities to those selling in 
the markets covered by 
these business papers. 
THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 


Members 


A.B.C. A.B. P. 
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Management’s Responsibility to 
Industry 


Management Is Actually Responsible for Shaping Happy Lives 


By George M. Verity 


President of the American Rolling Mills Company 


ANAGEMENT of business 

enterprise in the complex 
world of today is a serious un- 
dertaking. It knows no hours of 
labor, and its responsibilitjes can 
never be laid aside or left at 
the office, store, or factory. They 
follow the individual wherever 
he goes; they stay with him 
awake or asleep; they are omni- 
present. 

The world in all of its ramifica- 
tions and in all its relations with 
human life and human progress 
revolves around management. 

Whether it be political, re- 
ligious, commercial, industrial, 
financial, or in human relations, 
a comparatively few minds are 
shaping the destinies of things, 
and those minds represent man- 
agement. 

Management, therefore, becomes 
a great arbiter, a guide, and 
in many instances, is actually 
responsible for the shaping of 
such human events as make for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The acceptance of that thought 
creates a tremendous responsibil- 
ity, and, to my mind, it is only 
under the sobering influence of 
that acceptance that management 
as a whole can hope to keep the 
world moving in the line of prog- 
ress and natural evolution. 

Management cannot be the bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock of the 
tides and currents of human 
events; it must on the contrary be 
the anchor that holds the ship of 
human affairs safe at its mtoor- 
ings, and it must provide leader- 
ship in all things affecting the 
destinies of men. 

Management cannot wait for 
the masses to become so well edu- 


From an address before the annual 
Y. M. C. A. Industrial Conference at 
Silver Bay, N. Y., as reported by 
Trained Men. 


cated and informed that they will 
see the right; it must stand out 
in the open and show the way. 

The world demands leadership 
of a high order. Who is to pro- 
vide such leadership if those who 
are responsible for the manage- 
ment of things are not capable 
of giving it? 

WHAT IS MANAGEMENT? 


Management comprises those 
individuals who do the planning 
and directing in business. As to 
whether they personally control 
the capital invested or simply rep- 
resent the owners of capital, be 
they few or many, makes no dif- 
ference so far as their duties and 
responsibilities are concerned. 

The public conscience has 
reached a point where govern- 
mental and business policies af- 
fecting the welfare of the workers 
of the world have become a para- 
mount issue. Every group of 
individuals, large or small, in the 
110,000,000 of our citizenship, 
may look at the problem from a 
somewhat different angle, depen- 
dent upon its own education, ex- 
perience, and environment. 

Management can get nowhere 
without great understanding of 
human life and the power to in- 
telligently direct its emotional and 
constructive forces. Management 
must understand the many gov- 
erning instincts of men, and be 
able to gauge their natural im- 
pulses so that it can intelligently 
direct their thought and effort 
along truly constructive lines. 
Management must understand the 
psychology of human life, as well 
as that of economics, and, under- 
standing these unseen forces, 
must be guided by them. 

The policies or success of man- 
agement ‘should not be judged 
solely by the amount and charac- 
ter of production, or by an ap- 
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parently good financial result 
secured. Their plans and policies 
should also be measured by the 
degree in which they provide op- 
portunity for all workers to do 
their best and to make the most 
of themselves, as it is only in 
that way that permanent success 
can be assured. A satisfac- 
tory self-expression is the thing 
for which most men and women 
are striving. 

The day is past when men will 
work as effectively as they can 
solely for a fixed wage. 

Living and working conditions, 
every possible incentive for bet- 
ter work, and opportunity for 
advancement are factors. that 
must be used and reckoned with 
as never before. 

Efficiency can not, in my esti- 
mation, be secured except as the 
head, hands, and heart of the 
worker can be tuned to rhyth- 
mic co-ordination. 

I have always contended that 
human efficiency is only possible 
where there exists a reasonable 
degree of human happiness. A 
man must be happy in his home 
life, in his relation with his com- 
pany or his associates, whoever 
they may. be, if he is to get into 
and remain in a state of mind 
that makes real efficiency possible. 

There is a_ simple, definite, 
workable program equally appli- 
cable to large or small organiza- 
tion, or to group effort of any 
sort whatever, that is open to all 
who have the patience and the 
perseverance to cope successfully 


with the human problems. That 
program is as follows: Under- 
standing, confidence, co-opera- 


tion, and accomplishment. 
Understanding is the very first 
foundation state of co-operative 
accomplishment; understanding of 
the problems of management, of 
the particular problems of a busi- 
ness, and of the economic laws 
governing success or failure in 
every business enterprise. There 
must be much of understanding 
of all matters of mutual interest 
before the minds and hearts of 
a group of individuals can be won 
and confidence established. 
Without confidence between men 
and management of that sort 
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which dispels suspicion and creates 
faith each in the other, no statu: 
approaching real- efficiency can b« 
reached. 

The acquiring of this much 
coveted confidence is not merely 2 
matter of fair dealing—that is of 
course fundamental — but the 
problem is larger than that. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INCENTIVE AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


The providing of every pos 
sible incentive for maximum 
effort and of opportunity for ad- 
vancement are two of the most 
effective instruments that man- 
agement has at its command, In. 
centive and opportunity provide 
an unlimited field for exploita- 
tion; and in working out the 
things that come under this head- 
ing, management has a_ chance 
to prove that it has a real interest 
in its men. 


Confidence, - once __ obtained, 
through understanding and 
through management having 


made good to men and men to 
management, will unquestionably 
result in the creation of a spirit 
of co-operation that makes great 
accomplishment possible. 

In an attempt to make a con- 
structive contribution toward a 
more orderly and successful plan 
of procedure in industrial man- 
agement, Collier’s Weekly has 
editorially proposed that a _plat- 
form of peace be drawn for all 
basic industries, so constituted as 
to embody the following factors: 
Service, Reward, Capital, Man- 


agement, Leadership, Operation, 
Work, Co-operation, Knowledge 
and Peace. 


The last plank, peace, speaks of 
arbitration. To my mind, th« 
need for arbitration in an organi- 
zation that makes any claim for 
itself at all, is prima facie evi- 
dence of failure on the part of 
management. 

If the simple program I have 
suggested is carried out success- 
fully, arbitration will never be 
needed. 

There is another plan, or in- 
strument, that has come into life 
the past few years covering a 
method of arriving at a basis for 
agreement between men and man- 
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Call us over e 


— and let us get started. 


_ That’s one good way of 


solving a problem. Then it’s 
up to us to make good, for 
profit lies in serving well and 
continuously —not in a cas- 
ual order. Thus you have 
your guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Others of your caliber 
consider our values a revela- 
tion. You can profit by their 


_ experience. Call us over! 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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That is so-called “col- 
lective bargaining.” There are as 
many interpretations of that 
phrase as there are of socialism. 

However, as explained by its 
most outstanding exponents, it 
has appealed to many persons as 
a fair and equitable method of 
determining wages, hours of la- 
bor, working conditions, etc. 

To my mind, the whole idea 
is fundamentally unsound. 

To secure a bargain in the or- 
dinary interpretation, means to 
get more than one really pays for 
—to have the best of a situation. 

When two groups sit down to 
bargain over matters of mutual 
concern, each is there to get all 
he can for his side and to carry 
home credit for a good trade. 

One side is naturally elated and 
the other dissatisfied with what- 
ever result is secured. 

Whichever side feels it has the 
worst of it begins immediately to 
plan to turn the tables in the 
next conference. In the mean- 
time both submit to the injustice 
they feel has been imposed upon 
them in a spirit that makes for 
anything but co-operation and 
efficiency. 

Where management and men 
have a right working basis they 
can have collective consideration 
instead of bargaining. In their 
conferences they will endeavor to 
see how much each side can in all 
fairness give to the common good, 
not how much they can get, this 
in the full knowledge that when 
each side has contributed to the 
success and happiness of the 
other, all that it had to give, that 
they can continue to work hap- 
pily together, secure a maximum 
of result, and in the end have 
more to divide. 

Management must in one way 
or the other get the message 
across to all those who contribute 
anything to the work. of the 
world: 

That there can be no continua- 
tion of wages or compensation of 
any kind unless and until produc- 
tion, or the ultimate result for 
which a group is striving, what- 
ever it may be, has accumulated a 
surplus over and above what was 
in hand when work was begun; 


agement. 
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That a margin over and above 
the cost of materials used and 
cost of operation must be pro- 
vided before compensation can be 
paid; 

That wages and salaries cannot 
be paid out of capital invested in 
buildings, equipment, and mate- 
rials; and 

That the possibilities of com- 
pensation for human effort are 
dependent entirely upon the joint 
efficiency of management and the 
effective use of the mind, hand, 
and heart of the worker. 


HOW COMPENSATION IS DERIVED 


In other words, groups of hu- 
man beings engaged in any sort 
of an effort can only compensate 
themselves from the result of 
their joint effort; the more that 
men and management are able 
to contribute to a given effort or 
enterprise the more will be avail- 
able for legitimate division. 

The final and great responsi- 
bility of management is to make 
Men and Capital understand that, 
after having properly protected 
the progress and future of the 
enterprise itself, the divide as 
made is fair, 

It would seem that we have 
already mapped out a program 
that would consume all of the 
time, effort, and heart of those 
responsible for management, but 
burdensome as this program may 
seem, management has a. sstill 
larger responsibility to business. 
It must have a hand in the devel- 
opment of a sound public con- 
science and the creation of com- 
munity and national conditions 
that will make it possible for all 
of the people to prosper, as only 
under such conditions can any 
particular industry make prog- 
ress that will be sound and per- 
manent. 

There can be no permanent pros- 
perity unless commerce, finance, 
industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and all those engaged in these 
activities in any and every capaci- 
ty have comparable opportunity 
for advancement, minus of course 
the hazards of life and of busi- 
ness adventure that cannot be 
controlled by man or by any gov- 
ernment he may set up. 
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t, ““Good- Ad” Signs—costing but 1% of THIS |: 
d YEAR’S advertising appropriation—will make 
le your advertising, for years to come, 100% effec- 
iS tive. Placed on the dealers’ windows, these 

PERMANENT, attractive, brilliantly colored 
e signs continually answer the question “‘Where 
n Can I Buy It?”’—lasting reminders with no 
€ expense after the first moderate cost. 
€ 
t 6 99 4 
: Good-Ad” Signs 
1 of 

That **Goes On Forever" 

Are used by many leading national advertisers 
| —a few of whom are represented in our adver- 
tisement in Printers’ Ink Monthly for January, 

on page 99. 
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PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Representatives in all principal cities 
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“Good-Ad’’ Signs are found on thousands of 
retail store windows throughout the country 
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E all “cultivate” the 
dealer. 


He is the last link 
in the chain of 


merchandising. 


He is the man you 
look. to to say the 
word that will close 
the sale. We mustn’t 
neglect the dealer. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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ND that is one of the 
strong points in favor of 
newspaper advertising. 
The dealer is a most 
assiduous and persistent 
newspaper reader. When 
he looks up his own 
advertisement he also 
finds yours—if (especially 
in Canada) you advertise 
in the Daily Newspapers. 


You can cover every 
nook and corner of Can- 
ada by newspapers—and 
10% of your U. S. appro- 
priation will do it. 














’ The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
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Pacific Market Saskatoon .... 31,364 - & 
Popstetien Newspaper DR. s3:000s 35,000 Leader & 
Victoria. ....0 60,000 Colonis* Post 
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National entity, national under- 
standing of things; 

National ethics, national poli- 
cies, national progress; 

National patriotism, national 
support of law and order; 

More universal support of the 
rock-ribbed constitution of our 
great country, which was so 
wisely laid down by our heroic 
forefathers ; 

The development of a national 
conscience that will, in spite of 
all the discord and radicalism of 
the day, defend, improve, and per- 
petuate the civilization of our 
time. 

These are some of the great 
questions or factors toward the 
establishment or solution of which 
management must make a very 
constructive contribution, and it 
must be done in a manner that 
will win the sympathy and con- 
fidence of the public and not its 
antagonism. 

Those engaged in management 
must at least take the initiative 
and provide wise and able lead- 
ership, if progress in human af- 
fairs such as we have enjoyed 
in the past is to be continuous in 
the more complex life of today 
and tomorrow. 

Speaking of the problems of 
the times and as to the oppor- 
tunity and need for leadership, 
Warren G. Harding, our much 
loved President, who so recently 
sacrificed his life in the service 
of his country, made the follow- 
ing statement to a group of col- 
lege graduates, during the early 
days of his administration: 


You of the next generation of leader- 
ship will live in a time of readjustment 
and reorganization. It is a commonplace 
that at this time the world stands on 
the brink of what looks much like a 
precipice, Humanity is seeking, as it 
never sought before, for those who can 
see widely, clearly, fearlessly; who will 
be capable of determining what is sound 
and what is right, and courageous enough 
to stand for it, though they stand alone. 
Therefore, I implore a dedication to 
common service, to human betterment, to 
civilization’s advancement, on the part 
of these young people who at least must 
so largely direct the affairs of the coun- 
try and of society in the hard but very 
hopeful times which lie ahead. 


That was a most serious and 
inspiring statement to our youth, 
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made by a man of great heart 
and unusual vision; but we can- 
not leave this great task to the 
next generation, as that might be 
too late. We must in our day and 
our time make such a substantial 
contribution toward its accom- 
plishment that they will have the 


vision, the incentive, and _ the 
courage to “carry on.” 
The world as never before 


needs great minds, great hearts, 
strong men and women to hold 
fast to that which they feel 
should endure in a Christian civil- 
ization. 

The president of one of our 
national trade associations re- 
cently said: 


A man’s greatness is not measured 
by the florid things which he does, but 
by attention day in and day out to 
those things which make for the com- 
fort and prosperity of the people, and 
for the stability and success of their 
government. 


A great need of the nation 
today is men of broad vision and 
of outstanding character who, 
through measuring up to that 
standard, can supply leadership of 
a high order. 





Death of John F. Cramer 


John F. Cramer, veteran publisher 
and for several years vice-president of 
the Western Newspaper Union, died at 


Milwaukee on January 4. He was 
ninety-two years old. r. Cramer pub- 
lished the Milwaukee Daily Wisconsin, 


now the Wisconsin News for a number 

of years and was president of the Chicago 

Newspaper Union until 1910 when this 

pam a part of the Western Newspaper 
nion. 





National Campaign for 
Screw Driver 


A new spiral ratchet screw driver is 
being featured in the national magazine 
and business-paper advertising for Jan- 
uary of the Millers Falls Company, 
Millers Falls, Mass., maker of Millers 
Falls tools. 





“Nor’-West Farmer’ Appoints 
Eastern Representative 


Charles Ward, Eastern  representa- 
tive at Toronto for Western Home 
Monthly, Winnipeg, also has been ap- 

inted Eastern representative of Nor’- 

est Farmer, Winnipeg. He succeeds 
G. A. Marshall, who has resigned, 
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The Primitive Message 


The Indian sign language conveyed the simple truth 
to simple minds in the simplest possible way. There 
is much of the primitive in us all today. We believe 
in presenting the single Dominant Idea of a business, 


simply, directly, forcefully. 


MJunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five Sourn WABASH Avenue, CHICAGO: 
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170 Pages 


VERY department store in Des 
Moines, individually and col- 
lectively, published a larger volume of 
advertising in The Des Moines Capital 
in the year 1923 than was published 
in any other Des Moines newspaper. 
The excess in favor of The Capital 
amounted to 170 pages. 


The net paid circulation December 31st, 1923, 
was 62,448. This circulation is the largest 
figure ever attained by The Capital selling at 
2 cents. _The Des Moines carrier circulation 
shows a gain over December, 1922, of 2,455 
copies per day. 





No duplication No forced circulation 
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Winter Golf League 
of Advertising Interests 
to Meet 


THE annual tournament of the 
Winter Golf League of Adver- 
ising Interests will be held at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., January 14 to 19. A 
preliminary medal play handicap 
event will be held on January 12. 
In addition to the tournament 
ihere is scheduled a four-ball best 
ball handicap and a mixed four- 
some. A medal play handicap for 
all who have not won prizes is to 
be played on January 19. 

Trophies will be presented to 
the winning members at the an- 
nual banquet, which is to be held 
on the evening of January 18. At 
this time the league will elect offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

C. A. Speakman, vice-president 
of the American Lithographic 
Company, New York, is president 
of the league; Guy C. Pierce, Will- 
iams & Cunnyngham, Chicago, is 
vice-president; Eliot D. Moore, 
president, Moore Press, New 
York, is secretary, and M. C. 
Meigs, Chicago American, is 
treasurer. 

The league has just published 
its first year-book, which covers 
its activities for the year 1923- 
1924. In a foreword to this book- 
let Frank Presbrey, first president 
of the Winter Golf League of 
Advertising Interests, tells the 
history of this organization and 
how it came.to be formed. He 
Says: 


During the winter of 1904, while at 
Pinehurst, it occurred to me that it 
would be a very nice thing if there 
could be gotten together a group of 
advertising men to hold a tournament 
each year, limiting the entries to ad- 
vertising men or advertisers. 

With this in view, we brought to- 
gether twenty-seven men and, in the 
winter of 1905, held the first advertis- 
ing golf tournament ever played in 
this country. 

How successful this meeting of ad- 
vertising men at Pinehurst each winter 
has been, those who have attended the 
tournaments can testify. It has become 
one of the fixtures of the golf year, 
ind certainly there is no tournament 
which brings together a finer group of 
good felows than does the winter 
1eeting of the League at Pinehurst. It 
has become a sort of “old-home week” 
to which all the members look forward 
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with the keenest anticipation and 
pleasure. 

That the league is to increase in 
membership and importance is the hope 
and expectation those who have 
the advertising business and the in- 
= of the royal and ancient game 
at heart. 


The year-book also contains a 
list of the presidents of the 
league since its organization in 
1905, the names of the tournament 
winners, and gives the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the associa- 
tion. A directory of the member- 
ship of the league, which numbers 
more than 200, also is given. 


New York Publishers to 
Honor Howard W. Connelly 


A number of perodical publishers 
will honor Howard W. Connelly, as- 
sistant superintendent of mails in 
charge of second-class matter in the 
New York Post Office, with a dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel on January 24. 
Mr. Connelly has just completed fifty 
years of service in the New York Post 
Office and for many years has been in 
charge of the distribution of maga- 
zines and other periodicals. The dinner 
will be held on the occasion of his 
seventy-second birthday. 

The committee that is arranging for 
this testimonial includes the names of 
a number of representatives from the 
publishing business and its allied inter- 
ests in New York. R. C. Beadle is 
chairman and H. Stuart Acheson is 
secretary-treasurer. Frederic W. Hume 
is chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements. 


Fred Mason Heads Franklin 
Sugar Refining Company 


Fred Mason, vice-president of the 
American efining Company, 
New York, been 
elected president 
Sugar Refining Company, Philadelphia, 
Franklin a oy r. Mason, who 
directs the sales and advertising of both 
companies, will continue to have his 
headquarters at New York. 

Robert M. Parker has resigned as 
vice-president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company to become president 
¥ ag Sugar Export Corporation, New 
ork. 


P. K. M. Thomas in 
Advertising Counsel Work 


P. K. M. Thomas, recently with 
Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, in copy, plan and 
contact work, has opened an office in 
New York as an advertising counsel. 
Prior to his work with Hulscher- 
Rothenburg, Inc., Mr. Thomas was with 
the Johnson Overseas Service in charge 
of copy and art. 





How Oakland Introduced Its New 
Four-Wheel Brake Car 


Nation-Wide Demonstration, Carefully Staged through Advertising, 
Brings Rush of Early Business 


he is a mistake, according to the 
viewpoint of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company, of Pontiac, 
Mich., to regard an advertising 
effort as complete after large 
amounts of newspaper and maga- 
zine space have been used and the 
conventional direct-mail follow- 
ups made. 

Oakland thoroughly believes in 
liberal employment of advertising. 
Its current campaign, based on a 
certain percentage of the sales it 
expects to make during 1924, is 
by far the largest in its history. 
But it conducts its selling on the 
basis that there is considerably 
more to advertising than the 
printed word—that everything 
about the business automatically 
becomes an advertisement, good, 
bad or indifferent, for the product. 

Oakland, the same as the other 
automobile manufacturing units 
making up the General Motors 
Corporation, has produced an en- 
tirely new car containing, among 
other features, the four-wheel 
brake principle. Much advertis- 
ing in behalf of four-wheel 
brakes had been done by Cadillac, 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Chevrolet. 
When Oakland came out with the 
idea, therefore, the automobile 
buying public was fairly well ac- 
quainted with it in principle. It 
seemed to the Oakland manage- 
ment at this stage that the thing 
to do was to put on a spectacular 
country-wide demonstration of 
the new car, using as a_back- 
ground its own advertising and 
the cumulative effect of the cam- 
paigns put on by the other com- 
panies. With this object in view, 
the opening advertisements of the 
campaign in newspapers and 
magazines told the date upon 
which the new car would be an- 
nounced and said that coinci- 
dentally with the announcement 
six of the new cars would start 
out “on the most comprehensive 
and conclusive tour of demonstra- 
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tion ever engaged in by a motor 
car.” It was said that in maga- 
zines and in the newspapers of a 
certain date complete descriptions 
of the new models would be 
given, together with routes of the 
six cars which were called “The 
Blue Travelers.” 

The next advertisement de- 
scribed the cars and presented an 
outline map of the United States 
upon which the six routes to be 
traversed for the tests were out- 
lined. 


ADVERTISING HERALDS DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


On a prescribed date the six 
cars started from Pontiac. Ac- 
companied by a line of other 
Oakland cars and a band they 
went to the General Motors 
Building in Detroit, where they 
were officially met by officials of 
the General Motors Corporation. 
Then they started on the offi- 
cial routes, one starting for San 
Francisco and others for Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta, Wash- 
ington and Boston. Each car 
traveled on a set schedule requir- 
ing it to be in a certain city at a 
certain time. The demonstration 
in each city was prepared for 
through advertising in the local 
newspapers, and each car gave 
from three to four showings each 
day. 
In all more than 600 demonstra- 
tions were given in towns of all 
sizes, each being witnessed by 
crowds running all the way from 
seventy-five up to three thousand 
people. An official of the com- 
pany declares the effect of the 
whole advertising plan upon the 
dealer organization was alone 
well worth the money expended, 
and that the Oakland did much 
for the cause of four-wheel 
brakes thereby creating something 
from which all other units in the 
corporation could benefit. 

The tours were heralded in all 
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E’'T_HOWARD COMPANF.. 
_Advertisin 


Established 1878 


Incorporated 1911 





A personal Service Agency 





What a per- 
sonal service 
agency means 


The E. T. Howard Company is an 
Advertising Service—not an Adver- 
tising “Organization.” It isnotahuge 
machine that turns out advertising 
matter, but a really human personal 
concern. The work of every client, 
besides being supervised by an execu- 
tive, is actually done by an executive. 


Yet the E. T. Howard Company 
is not so small that every man in 
it has to be a “Jack of All Trades.” 
It is big enough to give the highly 
specialized and departmentized 
experience of the larger agency, 
combined with the Personal 
Service of the smaller agency. 





SWEST~ 4:2" St. 
Aeolian “Building 


Telephone ~ Longacre #690 
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the first announcements of the 
new line and touched upon in 
subsequent advertisements. After 
the opening, the advertising sepa- 
rated the distinct new features of 
the 1924 Oakland and devoted an 
advertisement each week to fea- 
turing one of them. 

The advertising campaign is be- 
ing carried on in a number of 
magazines, about thirty farm 
papers and a long list of news- 
papers. Supplementing the gen- 
eral campaign in an effective way 
is a three months’ local and dis- 
trict newspaper effort, the expense 
of which is shared by the deal- 
ers. The company’s advertising 
department is in full control of 
this effort and prepares and places 
the advertising. No dealer was 
obliged to go into the campaign, 
but such was the effect produced 
by the demonstration, that nearly 
every dealer on the list signified 
his willingness to pay his part of 
the advertising expense of the Oak- 
land effort in his town or district. 


Dealers Jointly 


Advertise “How to 
Wear Shoes” 


N a newspaper advertising cam- 

paign which the Milwaukee Shoe 
Retailers’ Association is conduct- 
ing to stimulate the sale of shoes, 
the association is giving promi- 
nence to a slogan, “Wear the 
Proper Shoe,” which it recently 
_adopted. This slogan was chosen 
according to A. C. Klein, chair- 
man of the advertising committee, 
because it emphasizes to the con- 
sumer the importance of wearing 
proper shoes and at the same time 
indirectly it carries the suggestion 
to buy. The consumer also is 
made aware of the dealer’s desire 
to serve him satisfactorily, as the 
slogan emphasizes the dealer’s in- 
terest in the proper wearing of 
footwear rather than in how many 
pairs of shoes he can sell. 

The association’s advertising 
campaign will run for six months 
with two insertions each week. 
Two borders have been selected, 
and these are used alternately. 
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The text of the copy varies, but 
each advertisement carries the 
slogan, “Wear the Proper Shoe” 
and in every other advertisement 
the additional slogan, “Ask Your 
Shoeman,” is included. The lat- 
ter phrase, the association believes, 
will have the tendency to make 
consumers realize that instead of 
depending upon their own judg- 
ment as to what shoe to wear they 
will seek the advice of their 
dealer. 


Court Refuses to Stay Injunc- 
tion in Kellogg Litigation 


The Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., must 
at once refrain from manufacturing and 
selling in Canada its Corn Flakes and 
Korn Krisp under the names of Kel- 
logg or Sanitas. 

Justice Middleton of the Appellate 
Court of Canada has just announced 
that the injunction brought against the 
Kellogg concern in October cannot be 
stayed while the defendants take their 
appeal to the Privy Council of Great 
Britain. A report on_ this litigation, 
giving the Court’s decision, appeared in 
Printers’ Inx of October 18, 1923. 

n g his decisi Justice 
Middleton said: “To grant a stay would 

to inflict grievous harm on the 
plaintiffs without adequate remedy, if 
the judgment is sustained. But, on 
the other hand, to refuse a stay may 
mean serious loss to the defendants if 
they succeed in the end. The de- 
fendants, however, being now in the 
position of unsuccessful litigants, must 
suffer the possible loss.” 


Has Sedgewick Machine 
Account 


The Sedgewick Machine Works, man- 
ufacturer of dumbwaiters, hand-power 
elevators, etc., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Pratt & Davidson, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Architectural publications will be used. 





New Advertising Business at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


E. C. Harris, for several years adver- 
tising director of International Pro- 
prietaries, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., distrib- 
utors of Tanlac, has started an adver- 
tising business under his own name at 
that city. 


George Emrich Joins 
McCutcheon-Gerson 


George Emrich, formerly Western 
manager of McCall’s, and more recently 
with Critchfield & Company, Chicago, 
has joined the McCutcheon-Gerson Ser- 
vice, Chicago advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 
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C1Pomen buy in Pictured 5 


OT as a hat, does a woman buy a hat, 

but as an effect,—a picture. And the 
picture that sells her is the picture signed: 
“By Fashion.” So, in planning direct-mail 
to women, every page must be planned as 
a picture. Every picture must say: “By 
Fashion.” That calls for Fashion’s paper as 
part of Fashion’s advertising ... . These 
principles are worked out in a booklet just 
issued for The Strathmore Woman’s Shop, 
an imaginary advertiser. Write for it,— 
“ Originations by Fashion.” Address : 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


cStra thmore, 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
are part of the picture 
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The Journal-Post’s gain of 
1,595,913 lines of advertising in 
1923 over 1922 indicates the trend 


advertising is taking in Kansas 
City—and the advertisers’ appre- 
ciation of newspapers that appeal 
most to all members of the family 
circle. 


A total of 688,78 
printed in the Journ 


The Kansas Cit 


Morning, 148,044* 


*Net Paid Circulation — Auditor’s 
moo G. Osean WALTER S. DICKE 


Gen. Business Manager 
National Representatives: VERREE AND CONKII 
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ont half lines 
Mt gained in 1923 


Readers pay .50% more for the 
Journal and Post than for Kansas 
City’s other newspapers—proving 
a remarkable reader interest and 
recognition of newspaper value. 
The Journal-Post gives Kansas 
City its only Gravure, Magazine 
and Comic supplements (in 
colors). 


rn ant Ads were 
Post during 1923 


4 65,334* Sunday, 202,079* 
eport for 3 months ending June 30, 1923 


J. Mora Boye 


wner and Editor Advertising Director 





New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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Leaders in the Industry 
Cooperate with the Editors 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT?’S Readers’ Service Bureau is 
composed of recognized hotel authorities on all hotel problems. 

As a group, it represents the brains of the hotel industry. 
It offers definite, concrete and dependable advice to HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT?S readers. 

The many and varied requests for information and co-opera- 
tion have proved the value of this highly developed editorial 
service. 

Let us send you a list of the 57 hotel authorities and business 
consultants who are cooperating with the Editors on the 
Readers’ Service Bureau. 





Readers’ Service _ 
Departments 
Accounting 
Architecture 

Cuisine 
Decorating 
Engineering 
Legal 
Housekeeping 
Purchasing 
Real Estate 
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MANAGEMENT 
AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices 
134 St. one Place 342 Mapison AVENUE 20 East Erie Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York City Chicago, Ill, em 


Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nic hols-C oleman' 











A Jobber’s Right to Influence Manu- 
facturers Not to Sell Chain Stores 


Supreme Court Tells Why Wholesaler May Cease Purchasing from a 
Manufacturer for Any Reason Satisfactory to Itself 


Special Washington Correspondence 


T= United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that a jobber 
has the right to influence a 
manufacturer, either by persuasion 
or by threats to discontinue buy- 
ing, not to sell direct to a chain of 
retail stores, even though the head- 
quarters of such a chain may be 
selling at wholesale prices to inde- 
pendent retail stores, hotels, res- 
taurants and others. 

This decree was handed down 
on January 7, and terminates the 
suit of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Raymond 
Brothers-Clark Company, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, on appeal by the 
Commission from the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit. The As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme 
Court who read the final decision 
commented on its unusual impor- 
tance because of the fact that there 
are now many similar cases pend- 
ing in the United States courts 
in various parts of the country. 

The complaint, issued on Oc- 
tober 28, 1919, sets forth that the 
Lincoln company is a wholesale 
grocery jobber, doing an annual 
business of approximately $2,500,- 
000, and then presents the details 
of a specific transaction on which 
the Commission bases its charge 
of unfair competition and restraint 
of trade. 

In defense of the suit the Ray- 
mond Brothers-Clark Company 
accepted, in the main, the report 
and findings as to the facts of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Briefly, the report recites that a 
pool car was consigned to the 
respondent by the T. A. Snider 
Preserve Company, and that the 
car contained shipments of goods 
for the Nebraska jobbers, several 
wholesalers, and the Basket Stores 
Company. 

Although the Commission con- 
tended that the last named con- 
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cern should be considered a jobber 
since,. besides operating a chain of 
retail stores, it sold about ten per 
cent of its volume at wholesale 
to independent stores, hotels and 
restaurants, the respondent re- 
fused to consider the Basket 
Stores Company as a wholesaler 
or a competitor, and took exception 
to the Commission’s complaint on 
this point. 

The report states that the Ray- 
mond-Clark concern unloaded the 
car, held the Basket Stores’ goods 
in its warehouse for about a 
month, and then, after reshipping 
the goods, charged the Snider 
company $100 as a jobber’s profit. 


THREATENS CESSATION OF BUSINESS 


“This deduction,” the report 
continues, “the Snider company 
refused to allow, and returned the 
remittance. Whereupon, on De- 
cember 16, respondent wrote the 
Snider company, insisting upon 
the allowance of this commission, 
protesting against the action of 
the Snider company in selling di- 
rect to the Basket Stores Com- 
pany, and threatening the Snider 
company with the cessation of re- 
spondent’s business and return of 
all the goods produced by the 
Snider company then in respon- 
dent’s stock, if this commission 
were not allowed and the Snider 
company continued direct sales to 
the Basket Stores Company.” 

It is also shown by the report 
that the Snider company, early in 
the January following, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to settle the 
controversy by sending a repre- 
sentative to call on the president 
of the Raymond-Clark company, 
and that the latter concern, ac- 
cording to the threats of its letter 
previously mentioned, ceased to 
purchase from Snider. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
set aside the order of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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In its prosecution of the case 
before the Supreme Court, the 
Federal Trade Commission con- 
tended that the practice attacked 
fell within both of the classes of 
practices declared by the court to 
violate the act, the classes being, 
first, those practices which are 
contrary to. good morals because 
characterized by deception, bad 
faith, fraud or oppression, and, 
second, those which have a dan- 
gerous tendency unduly to hinder 
competition. 

The, Commission further con- 
tended that, under the Trade Com- 
mission Act, the interference with 
interstate commerce is unlawful, 
whether the method is employed 
by one or by many. “No con- 
tract, combination, or conspiracy 
need be present, as in proceedings 
under the Anti-Trust Act, but a 
method which has the prohibited 
result, i. e., dangerous tendency 
unduly to hinder competition, is 
unlawful if employed by any per- 
son, partnership, or corporation.” 

In stating its case Raymond- 
Clark argued that a single act, 
even though it may be subject to 
criticism as unfair or immoral, 
without evidence of a_ general 
practice, tending to establish an 
unlawful method in business, is of 
concern only to the individuals in- 
terested and is not a matter of 
public interest and does not consti- 
tute “unfair methods of compe- 
tition.” 

The respondent also claimed 
that the order to cease and desist 
was improvident and was right- 
fully annulled by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, because it did 
not follow the complaint and was 
not based on the findings of fact, 
continuing with the argument: 

“The only claim of violation of 
law, on the part of the respon- 
dent, is that it threatened to decline 
to make further purchases of mer- 
chandise from T. A. Snider Pre- 
serve Company if this company 
sold to retail dealers. Respondent 
claims the right to select the 
manufacturer from which it 
will purchase and insists that 
it had a right to make this 
selection by eliminating any manu- 
facturer who sells to competitors 
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of its customers at the same 
prices charged to wholesalers. If 
Basket Stores Company could ac- 
quire the Snider products for re- 
sale to consumers at the same price 
paid by respondent, it naturally 
follows that this respondent must 
then elect between re-selling the 
products at actual cost or declin- 
ing to purchase the products.” 

The argument also emphasized 
the claim that a dealer in mer- 
chandise has the right to select 
his merchandise and to select the 
persons from whom he may wish 
to purchase, for any reasons which 
seem sufficient to him or for no 
reason at all. And it was also 
pointed out that a dealer may urge 
a manufacturer to adopt a particu- 
lar sales policy agreeable to his 
wishes and may advance such rea- 
sons as occur to him to support 
the policy he has advocated to the 
manufacturer, and may declare 
his unwillingness to trade with the 
manufacturer except upon his own 
terms. 


AFFIRMS OPINION OF LOWER COURT 


This outline seems to cover the 
most salient features of a rather 
voluminous case. The opinion of 
the lower court which the Su- 
preme Court reviewed and af- 
firmed, after discussing the legal 
phases of the complaint and the 
transaction described, continues: 

“We are of the opinion that the 
findings of the Commission do not 
show respondent to have been 
guilty of an unfair method of 
competition so far as the Basket 
Stores Company is concerned, or 
others similarly engaged in busi- 
ness. There is no finding that re- 
spondent combined with any other 
person or corporation for the pur- 
pose of affecting the trade of the 
Basket Stores Company or others 
similarly engaged in business. So 
far as respondent itself is con- 
cerned it had the positive and law- 
ful right to select any particular 
merchandise which it wished to 
purchase and to select any person 
or corporation from whom it 
might wish to make its purchases. 
The respondent had the right to do 
this for any reason satisfactory to 
it or for no reason at all. It had 
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~_ ADVERTISING _ 





The Automatic Machinery 
of Sales 


‘TH most economical selling force of 
demonstrated power is consistent Na- 


tional Advertising. 


TS most important 

successes have been at- 
tained where its path was 
the hardest. In lines like 
hardware and groceries, 
where private brands 
have been strongly en- 
trenched, the Nationally 
Advertised product has 
proven its leadership and 
influence on the industry. 


And in the entirely 
different field of the spe- 


cialty whose market is 
thin, national advertising 
has shown that it can 
overcome indifference as 
well as direct opposition. 


The opportunity of 
presenting a product di- 
rectly to millions of pos- 
sible users at low indi- 
vidual cost, bears to sales 
the same relation that au- 
tomatic machinery does 
to production. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CoO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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a right to announce its reason 
without fear of subjecting itself to 
liability of any kind. It also had 
the unquestioned right to discon- 
tinue dealing with any manufac- 
turer or in this particular instance 
with the T. A. Snider Preserve 
Company for any reason satisfac- 
tory to itself or for no reason at 
all. Any incidental result which 
might occur by reason of respon- 
dent exercising a lawful right can 
not be charged against respondent 
as an unfair method of compe- 
tition.” 





Plan Campaigns in 
Business Publications 


Hughes & Company, of Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of Thermoline, an industrial 
oil, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. A 
campaign in business publications is 
contemplated. 

The advertising account of the Globe 
Manufacturing Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., maker of air compressors and 
tire pumps, also has been placed with 
the Paschall agency. Business publica- 
tions are being used for this account. 


D. H. Brattin Associates 
with L. W. Bonsib 


Dudley H. Brattin has become asso- 
ciated with L. W. Bonsib who recently 
started an advertising business under 
his own name at Peru, Ind. The 
partnership will be known as Bonsib- 
Brattin. Mr. Brattin was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the William H. 
Block Company, Indianapolis. More 
recently he had been with the Fox 
Bros. Icenufacturing Company as sales 
promotion manager. 


B. K. Widdifield Joins Chicago 
Staff of “Youth’s Companion” 

B. K. Widdifield, who has been with 
the Eastern division of the Associated 
Farm Papers in Chicago, has joined 
the Chicago staff of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, Boston. 


Arthur Ogle Appointed by 
“Elks’ Magazine” 

Arthur Ogle has joined the Chicago 
office of Elks’ Magazine, New 
York. He was formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 














Baltimore “American” 


Appointment 
D. Davis has been appointed Western 
representative of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican. He will make his headquarters 


at Chicago. 
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Ownership of Greensburg, Pa., 
Newspapers Is Merged 


The Tribune-Review Publishing Com- 

ny has been formed at Greensburg, 

'a., to take over the business of the 
Greensburg Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Morning Review, and the 
Tribune Press Publishin Company, 
publisher of the Daily Tribune, eve- 
ning newspaper. 

E. Arthur Sweeny, of the Morning 
Review, is president of the new com- 
any and managing editor of both pub- 
ications, Robert B. Herbert, formerly 
with the Tribune, is secretary-treasurer 
once associated in Kansas City. 


Ralph B. Campbell Returns to 
Ferry-Hanly Agency 


Ralph_ B. Campbell, formerly in 
charge of the merchandising service de- 
partment of the Minneapolis Journal, 
has joined the Chicago office of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, ad- 
vertising agency with which he was 
once associated in Kansas City. 








National Fertilizers, Ltd., to 


Start Farm-Paper Campaign 

A farm-paper campaign will be started 
shortly by National Fertilizers Limited, 
West Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of 
fertilizers, poultry seeds, stock feeds, 
etc. This advertising will be directed by 
The Advertising Service Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, 





New Accounts for 


Porter-Eastman-Byrne 

The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of the H. C. Bay Piano Company, 
Bluffton, Ind. This agency has also 
obtained the account of the Metal 
Glass Polish Company, Marengo, IIl. 





Bridgeport “Post” and 


“Telegram” Appointment 

The Bridgeport Post and Telegram 
and the Sunday Post have appointed 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, New York, 
as their national advertising representa- 
tives. 





Join Cincinnati Agency 
M. A. Berman has joined The Gor- 
don-Marx Company, Cincinnati adver- 
oo | agency. He was formerly with 
the Saginaw, Mich., News Courier. 
Paul Lander has joined the art de- 
partment of this agency. 


With Atherton-Boxley 
Agen 
William H. Townley, formerly with 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, has 
joined the art staff of the Atherton- 
oxley Company, Toledo advertising 
agency. 
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This advertisement reprinted from 
The Christian Science Monitor of January 2, 1924 


INCREASE 


Advertising Published in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
during the year 1923 exceeded by 


72 per cent 


the amount of advertising 
published in 1922, and by 


131 per cent 


the amount published in 1921 


J, E EXTEND our cordial thanks to 
M| the manufacturers, merchants, and 
other business establishments 
RG) which have contributed to the 
tee ne AD of Clean, Constructive Journal- 
ism, through their advertising patronage of 
The Christian Science Monitor, during the 
past year. 

We also thank the readers of the Monitor, 
whose interest in the Monitor advertisements, 
and patronage of advertisers, have made 
possible these noteworthy increases in the 
amount of advertising published. 

There is every prospect that the year 1924 
will witness another marked advance in the 
service rendered by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of this International Daily Newspaper. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Member Associated Press Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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What is 


an envelope’s job? 


If people kicked when they received en- 

velopes in bad condition, as they kick 

about damaged shipping cases, more good 
envelopes would-be used. 





This is the sort of envelope now being used by 
up-to-the-minute business houses, stores, fac- 
tories and mail order concerns, to deliver cata- 
logs, papers and small articles of merchandise 
safely. The envelope pictured is the sturdy 
Improved Columbian Clasp. It is made of high- 
grade Jute paper, exceedingly tough and strong. 


T is important to check up on 
how the envelopes you send 
out are received, especially those 
that are mailed third-class. They 
may look all right when they 
leave your office, but do they 
look that way when they reach 
the addressee? 
‘The third-class envelope gets 
much rougher treatment than its 
first-class cousin. The envelope 


that goes by first-class mail is 
usually smaller. Its contents are 
lighter. The very weight of the 
piece that is mailed third-class 
tends to destroy it. 


An envelope’s journey 


Your third-class mail is treated 
about as well as a poor relation. 
Usually it leaves your office in 
the care of a strenuous youth 
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whose mottois “Treat ’em rough.” 
Perhaps the bag that contains it is 
bumped down a flight of steps on 
its way to the truck that carries 
it to Uncle Sam’s post office—and 
that is only the start. 


Tossed in and out of hard, un- 
yielding canvas bags—carried on 
jolting mail trucks; perhaps 
picked off the mail arm by a fly- 
ing train, and later flung off that 
same train as it rushes past some 
rural depot—no gentle journey 
this, that your envelope makes. 
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makes more postage necessary. 
Many Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes are mailed first-class. 
The flap is pasted or gummed 
down and the clasp acts as a 
strong reinforcement. 


Tough paper and strong 
envelopes 


Made of No. 1 Jute, Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
stand an extraordinary amount of 
abuse. The Improved Columbian 
Clasp doesn’t open accidentally, 





Small wonder many envel- 
opes arrive looking like 
limp, battle-scarred vet- 
erans. 

Your envelope’s job is 
to carry its contents safely 
through to their destina- 
tion—and deliver them 
in the same condition in 
which they left your office. 
Do your envelopes do 
that? 


What do you send by 
third-class mail? 
A catalog perhaps. Not a 
mere assembly of paper, 
type and pictures, but a 
carefully prepared sales 
representative, sént out to 
bring back orders. After 
such a journey, how does 


IMPROVED COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made on marvelous machines. Exact- 
ing inspection maintains their high stand- 
ard of quality. The manufacturers, the 
United States Envelope Company, are the 
world’s largest producers of envelopes. 


Eleven divisions cover the country. 
They are: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 

Worcester, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Central States Envelope Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Monarch Envelope Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send your inquiries to the division nearest 
you and you will be put in touch 


that catalog look to the 








with a nearby distributor. 





man who gets it? If it 
reaches him battered and broken, 
ten chances to one you will lose 
the business it might have 
brought. Will you risk that loss 
by sending it in a flimsy envelope? 


When letters and papers 
must be mailed flat 


A sturdy envelope of letter size 
or larger will carry business and 
legal papers unfolded. The Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envel- 
ope is heavy and substantial 
enough to protect the contents, 
often without need of the card 
sheet or other stiffening which 


or“ pull out” easily. It isanchored 
at four points, distributing the 
strain evenly over a wide area. 
The flap is strongly reinforced. 

Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes are economical as well 
as convenient and safe. Among 
the thirty-one useful sizes you 
will find those that will meet your 
particular needs, whatever they 
may be. 

Most good stationers sell Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envel- 
opes. If you have any difficulty 
in getting them, write the nearest 
division of the United States En- 
velope Company. 
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Potatoes Packaged 
and Graded for Special 
Uses 


“Kahnspotato - Certified Idahoes” 
May Be for Baking or Boiling, 
According to the Label on the 
Carton Carrying Them to Con- 
sumers—Containers Carry Either 
Fifteen or Thirty Pounds 


KAHN & CO., INC., of 

Chicago, are merchandising 
with consumer and dealer ad- 
vertising “Kahnspotato-Certified 
Idahoes.” These potatoes are put 
up in fifteen- and thirty-pound 
cartons. They are potatoes of the 
very best quality, hand selected, 
and they are put up in carton sizes 
satisfying the average city pur- 
ged who buys potatoes in small 
ots. 

They go way through to the 
consumer in an origisial package, 
enabling the consumer to buy 
known quality iri potatoes. The 
box protects them, insuring qual- 
ity intact to the consumer. 

There is still another feature 
which represents a distinct ad- 
vance in catering to the public. 

Government grades on potatoes 
do not necessarily guarantee the 
eating quality of the vegetable. 
There are scores of varieties of 
potatoes which in greater or less 
volume are grown for the com- 
mercial market. These are grown 
under many diverse conditions of 
soil, moisture, average tempera- 
ture and so on. Thus it happens 
that sometimes the potato which 
is magnificent to look at is a rank 
disappointment when cooked. 

Now, the Kahn company comes 

ith potatoes put up act 
to cooking qualities. 
s cartoned and sold are 
sIdahoes (certified by 
d official inspectors), 
jon they are put up as 
ers and Family Boilers. 
The family very fond of baked 
potatoes can obtain just what it 
wants. It can keep both bakers 
and boilers on hand as needed. 

Potatoes are a commodity 

keenly sensitive to market fluctua- 
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tions. The Kahn company does 
not .attempt to put a standard 
fixed price on its potatoes—such 
an attempt would be doomed to 
failure. Instead, with due allow- 
ance for the package plan and the 
guaranteed quality, prices on 
Kahnspotatoes are the prevailing 
market. 

This new enterprise in trade- 
marked Irish potatoes calls to at- 
tention the pronounced packaging 
trend discernible in farm prod- 
ucts. Just as farm products 
presented certain initial problems 
of advertising . which prevented 
merchandising and advertising as 
early as most groceries received 
it, so in respect to packaging there 
were difficulties which held back 
development. 

A growing economic condition 
favoring the offering of farm 
products in packages has been the 
liking the consuming public has 
formed for packagéd products, to- 
gether with the reduction in size 
of purchases, the latter partly a 
product of smaller families, apart- 
ment house living and other con- 
ditions. There was a time when 
the buying of potatoes by the 
sackful was the general practice. 
Now the sack buyer, especially in 
cities, is comparatively rare. The 
fifteen-pound and _ thirty-pound 
buyers are immeasurably more 
numerous. 

The package used by the Kahn 
company carries the trade-mark. 
The line also appears “Richest in 
food value.” Inasmuch as the 
food value of potatoes actually 
does vary a great deal with va- 
rieties and growing conditions, an 
advertiser of trade-marked po- 
tatoes can actually have such a 
talking point. 

In advertising copy, the com- 
pany uses the slogan: “Ida-hoes 
for you!” A _ practical-looking 
young lady with a hoe is seen 
sitting on a stack of cartoned 
potatoes. 


Joins Besack-Sands Agency 

Sam P. McConnell, Jr., has joined the 
Besack-Sands Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., as manager of its art 
service department. Mr. McConnell was 
formerly with the Harman & McConnell 
Advertising Service, also of that city. 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


A GENERAL AGENCY 
30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 




















provides the family dinner; d 
and chewing gum; the jal 
butter, dear to the heart of th 








nr Page Letters by OFFSET. 


ur-page letter is an effective piece of 

rising. It is most effective when produced O 
, on page one, —_ attractive because it is reproduced, 
nd signed on offset stock. Uncoated offset papers 
semble matte finish bonds generally used for letter- 


ide pages two and three, you.may use “fine screen” 
ions of your product, either in one or more colors. 
et method, screen or process cuts are brought out on 
papers just as cShectiocky as black and white line work. 


ur-page letter for your next mailing. Write a brief, 
convincing letter for page 1. On pages 
2 and 3, show several views of your 
product with descriptive text. For the 


best results, produce the job offset. 


CALL IN AN OFFSET 
SALESMAN 


The four. letter is only one form of direct-by-mail 
literature w looks best when produced O 

Call in an offset salesman and let him 

important subject with you. 


Almost every li in offset 
presses. rt ban pectin wed ite quote on 
your next piece. ; 





Published in the interests of More Effective 
Advertising by The Harris Automatic Press 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
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“What Do You Most Want? ; 


we asked 735 of our BOYS’ WORLD subscribers recent- 
ly. 370 (50%) of them named a bicycle as first choice. 
Anything a boy would possibly want—from boxing gloves 
to airplanes, from a fishing outfit to a Grand piano—were 
among the articles listed. 77 specified a watch as first 
choice; 67, a camera; 54, a radio; 33, a rifle. Other fre- 
quent first choices include canoes, athletic goods of every 
description, tool chests, structural toy outfits, musical in- 
struments, electrical courses, camping equipment—8 boys 
specially mention a good education. 


The 400,000 net paid circulation of THE BOYS’ WORLD 
provides a live contact with the boy-field now being used 
to advantage, by such well-known advertisers as Daisy Air 
Rifle, Ingersoll Watch, Savage Arms, Wrigley, Mead Cycle, 
Old Town Canoe, Montgomery Ward, Reliance Manufac- 
turing Co., Stacomb, Winchester Arms, Rudolph Wur- 
litzer, Lyon & Healy, and many others. 


We would like to serve YOU with equal satisfaction in 
covering this responsive field. 


Our advertising gain for 1923 is 14% 


THE Borys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY 8. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 
Sam Deanis, Globe 


"Coons Ween et anv Ginis 


: THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp Tue Gieits’ Companion Younc Psopie’s Weexty 





























How a Distributing System for 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Grew 
from Mail-Order Advertising 


New Advertising Principles Are Worked’ Out by Company in Building 
Big Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


Tip lege years or so ago B. M. 
Oliver, just out of college in 
Texas, invented a little kerosene- 
burning contraption for his mother 
to use in her kitchen range. The 
thing was crude indeed, but 
through advertising methods to- 
tally unprecedented, it now has 
become the foundation of a busi- 
ness reaching up into the millions 
—one of the romances of modern 
merchandising. For several years 
Mr. Oliver worked trying to per- 
fect his oil burner, and finally got 
it to the point where he thought 
it had commercial possibilities. He 
went to St. Louis, began its manu- 
facture in a modest way and tried 
to get it on the market. 

He didn’t know a thing about 
marketing, had no idea about how 
the people would receive his in- 
vention, and was not even sure 
how much he ought to get for it 
in case it would sell. 

To get some light on those im- 
portant questions he turned to ad- 
vertising. This was every bit as 
much in the nature of. a test as 
were the continuous succession of 
experiments. he put forth in de- 
veloping the burner. In fact the 
building of the burner and the 
marketing of it grew up together 
step by step—each step being 
taken in an effort to find out some- 
thing. Mr. Oliver admits he was 
not’a business man at that stage, 
and is not at all sure he is one 
now. There were no fixed or gen- 
eral rules which he could apply to 
his task, and experimentation, both 
in manufacture and selling, seemed 
to be his only way out. Inciden- 
tally money was just about as 
scarce as defifite ideas as to who 
might buy the burner, where and 
how it should be sold and how 
much should be charged for it. 
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Inasmuch as his people were 
living on a farm at the time he 
made his first burner, and as it 
seemed particularly applicable to 
the cooking and heating problems 
of rural districts, Mr. Oliver then 
got the idea that some farm paper 
advertising might possibly get him 
on the right track, or at least give 
him some of the information 
wanted. 

This was in 1914. He wrote a 
little inch advertisement and ran 
it in a farm paper during the year 
at a cost of $28. His appropria- 
tion for advertising during 1924, 
only ten years later, will run close 
to a half million dollars. Here is 
the advertisement: 


Do Away witn Drety Coat anp Woop 

I relieved my mother of the dirt and 
drudgery of coal and wood. in cooking 
and heating. And can do the same 
you. Write for information about this 
wonderful invention and how you can 
t it free. B:. M. Oliver, Box 362, 
t. Louis, Mo. 


A fair number of responses 
were received during the year. In- 
quirers, most of them women, 
were sent circular matter describ- 
ing the burner. Each was. told she 
could order the burner sent to her 
on trial. At the end of thirty 
days, in case it suited her, she 
could either remit a certain price 
for it or send in orders from four 
of her neighbors, and then the 
burner would be hers without fur- 
ther charge. This was the humble 
beginning of a distributing system 
that has since been workéd out 
into national proportions. 

Things’ progressed’ fairly well. 
Most of the burners were kept, 
showing Mr. Oliver his invention 
apparently was going over, so far 
as performance was concerned. 

But how about the price? Was 
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he charging too much or not 
enough? Why not put this ques- 
tion up to the people also? 

Thereupon, for several months, 
a prospect answering the adver- 
tisement was told she could have 
one of the burners on a thirty-day 
trial, and could be the sole judge, 
not only as to whether she wanted 
to keep it, but as to how much 
she thought it was worth to her. 
In other words, she could make 
her own price and pay whatever 
she pleased or nothing at all. 

“My friends told me I was 
crazy,” says Mr. Oliver, who now 
is president of the concern which, 
from the small beginning noted, 
has grown into the Oliver Oil-Gas 
Burner & Machine Company of 
St. Louis. “Well, perhaps the ex- 
periment was a bit dangerous but, 
not being a business man, I had 
to find out definitely what people 
were willing to pay for an article 
of that kind. The human race is 
fair and honest enough if you 
give it a chance. Also, you are 
going to encounter more so-called 
sales resistance if you are charg- 
ing a higher price than the people 
are perfectly willing to pay. I 
did not know what my customers’ 
thoughts were on the subject of 
price, and I made this offer in an 
effort to find out. 

“My faith both in people’s hon- 
esty and fairness, and in the infor- 
mation that might be gained from 
the experiment were more than 
justified. Some people sent in as 
much as forty dollars in pay- 
ment for the burner, and others as 
little as one dollar. Less than two 
per cent of the people to whom 
we sent burners under this plan 
did not respond at the end of the 
specified thirty-day period. To 
these we wrote letters asking how 
they were pleased with the mer- 
chandise and requesting remittance 
of whatever sum they thought 
they owed us. Most of them re- 
sponded with payments. A very 
small percentage did not reply at 
all, and a few wrote us refusing 
to pay anything for the burner 
and defying us to collect. Of 
course they were strictly within 
their rights. Most of the pay- 
ments ranged from fifteen to 
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twenty-five dollars. We averaged 
the thing up and decided upon a 
price of $23.50 for that particular 
number.” 

After this experimentation 
through advertising had shown 
that people would buy the article 
and keep it notwithstanding the 
wide open guarantee with which 
it was backed, and also had estab- 
lished a retail selling price, the 
next task was to obtain national 
distribution. 


AN AMBITIOUS THOUGHT 


Even to dare to think of na- 
tional distribution was rather an 
ambitious undertaking for the 
concern as it existed at that time. 
Financial resources were practi- 
cally lacking. The company 
was going along on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis, using the proceeds of 
one day’s sales to buy material 
for the next day’s manufacturing. 
Mr. Oliver himself personally can- 
vassed homes around St. Louis. 
On such orders as he obtained he 
would get a cash payment. This 
would be devoted to paying the 
expenses of making up the burn- 
ers that would be delivered a few 
days later. 

It was plain that national dis- 
tribution, if it came at all under 
the circumstances, would have to 
be accomplished by mail-order 
methods. The farm-paper adver- 
tising was increased in volume. 
The primary effort was to make 
direct sales, of the burner. But 
each person who purchased was 
asked to become an agent and in- 
terest his or her friends in the 
article. Anyone who would sell an 
additional burner could obtain it 
at a discount of ten per cent. If 
he sold up to five his discount 
would be 25 per cent. 

In time this worked out fairly 
well. Hundreds of people over a 
widely scattered area became what 
amounted to small distributing 
centres. As their number grew 
larger the advertising was ex- 
tended in the farm papers and a 
start made in general mediums. 

Through a system of direct- 
mail follow-up the agents were 
kept enthused over the proposition 
and in time some of them 
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AS an organization develops 
and proves its ability and 
right to occupy a leading posi- 
tion in its chosen field of work, 
it attracts to itself more and 
more of the kind of men who 
have cultivated the habit of 
success. 


GEORGE L. EMRICH 


—familiar for years by name, per- 
sonality and achievements to those 
interested in advertising, is the 
most recent addition to the staff of 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service. 


In the capacity of Account Execu- 
tive, the mature knowledge possessed 
by Mr. Emrich will be employed in 
developing sales and advertising 
plans for all the clients of this 
organization. 


MCCUTCHEON-GERSON 
SERVICE 
64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


21 Park Row 48 St. Martin’s Lane 
New York London 
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branched out into what the com- 
pany calls community representa- 
tives. To be in this class and to 
be entitled to a discount of 25 to 
40 per cent the representative must 
sell from five to ten burners per 
month. The next development 
was a county representative whose 
quota was from ten to twenty-five 
burners per month, and whose dis- 
count ranged from 40 to 50 per 
cent. 

At this juncture the company 
used two kinds of advertising. One 
was in consumer mediums de- 
signed to ‘sell the burner direct 
and another was devoted to pre- 
senting the agency proposition. 
However, every person who sent 
in an order was given an oppor- 
tunity to sell, and some of the 
company’s best representatives 
have been built up out of this class 
of material. 

The thing worked along with 
the advertising growing in volume 
as the apparent sales outlet in- 
creased, and with the number of 
representatives rapidly growing. It 
was inevitable that the scope of 
the merchandise itself also should 
expand. Up to this time Oliver’s 
whole emphasis was placed upon 
the original burner designed for 
use in a range or heating stove. 
Subsequent developments brought 
about burners for furnaces and a 
line of miscellaneous goods. 

Necessarily, in building up a dis- 
tributing system by mail, perform- 
ance or selling power is about the 
only gauge to determine a repre- 
sentative’s efficiency. Realizing 
this, the company worked out a 
quota system which has the double 
effect of setting a task for the 
representatives to measure up to 
and of automatically classifying 
them into various divisions. 
great number of the county rep- 
resentatives were built up out of 
the home and community type. 
Their work, supplemented by the 
individual sales made by the com- 
pany through the mails brought a 
large and increasing volume of 
business. At first these were little 
more than agents, working on 
their own responsibility, and being 
competed with by the company in 
a mail way. But at length it was 
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determined to give exclusive ter- 
ritory to people who were worthy 
of it and to protect them therein. 

The position of district manager 
was established and divided into 
three classifications. A quota of 
from twenty-five to fifty burners 
per month was required for the 
first grade of district manager, 
and he was given a discount of 
50 and 5. The quota of the sec- 
ond grade was set at from fifty to 
seventy-five burners per month, 
and the discount set at 50-5-5 off. 
The third division was required to 
sell from ‘seventy-five to one hun- 
dred burners per month, the dis- 
count in this case being 50-10-5. 

The next development was to es- 
tablish the position of general dis- 
trict manager with a monthly quota 
of from 100 to 200 burners, and 
allowing a discount of 50-10-10. 
The next grade had as a quota 
200 to 300 per month with a dis- 
count of 50-15-10, and the third 
was required to sell 300 or more 
with a discount of 50-20-10. 


THE LEADING FEATURE OF THE PLAN 


_ From the beginning the obtain- 
ing of sales representatives has 
been the leading feature of the 
Oliver plan. The woman on the 
farm desiring to purchase a single 
burner has been and is encouraged 
to sell burners to her friends and 
neighbors, thus being able to get 
her own free or to get a commis- 
sion in money. During the last 
two or three years the company 
has gone after the representative 
end of the business seriously by 
advertising in a wide list of me- 
diums for people who desire to 
go into busimess for themselves. 
And so great has been the interest 
in the transition from coal to oil 
burning throughout the country 
that many of the highest type of 
salesmen have become financially 
interested in distributing the 
Oliver appliances. 

“We never have practiced the 
selling of territory,” says Mr. 
Oliver. “We arranged for exclu- 
sive distribution privileges on the 
part of the field man by assigning 
him a quota that it is necessary for 
him to take on as an initial order 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Fear of Competition Cured 
by Advertising 


New Uses Result from Advertising, Entrenching 


the Product More Strongly 


By HUGH E. AGNEW 


E years ago the American 
Steel Wool Mtg. Co., was sold to 
Steinhardt Brothers, who were 
thorough believers in advertising. 
Immediately the policy of the firm 
was changed from that of the greatest 
secrecy possible to the widest pub- 
licity that could be conservatively 
bought. The new owners knew that 
their product was capable of much 
wider use than as a scouring and 
polishing material for which it was 
then used. They also knew that only 
the outer rim of the possible market 
for those uses had been developed. 
Immediately the new owners arrang- 
ed for advertising their product. 


The story of how the volume of 
their business increased ten times 
in three years,and from a scouring 
and cleaning agent has developed 
into four distinct lines of use,.and is 
widely stocked by four different lines 
of jobbers, will be interesting to the 
advertising dodgers, and may also 
furnish practical suggestions to 
others on extending the use of the 
product. . 
Realizing that the large department 
stores of New York are visited every 
year by representatives of the leading 


(Continued face to faceby 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc.) 








OR many years we have acted in an 
advisory capacity in the planning of 
the American Steel Wool sales policies. 
We designed their trade-marks and pack- 
ages and prepared their merchandising 
and advertising plans. 


SHERMAN & LEBAIR 


Incorporated? 


ADVERTISING 
116* West 52” Street 
New York 


Confer with us. 
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She Boston Post 


Rounds Out Another 
Bumper Year 





The Boston Post closes 1923 with a lead of NEARLY A . 


MILLION LINES over the second Boston paper in display 
advertising. These figures conclusively prove that the Post 
is the FIRST medium local and national advertisers choose 
to cover the New England field. 

Below is the total display lineage record of the Boston news- 
papers for the year 1923, showing the Post’s commanding lead, 
a position it has held for FIFTEEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


AGATE LINES 


The Boston Post.......... 10,684,802 
Second Boston Paper............. 9,780,591 
Third Boston Paper............. 9,032,720 
Fourth Boston Paper............. 4,511,356 
Paeew meek THES s. os cc oe es 3,638,818 
Siath Demek Pas... see 3,140,923 





Boston Post FIRST in Total Display Advertising 
Boston Post FIRST in Local (retail) Advertising 


Boston Post FJRST in National (general) Advertising 
Classified Advertising Not Included 





“A Big Circulation That Pulls” 
Boston Daily Post Average Year 1923 


400,347 


Boston Sunday Post Average Year 1923 


401,150 


Special Representative 
Kelly-Smith Co., Kelly-Smith Ce., 
Marbridge Building, New York Lytton Building, Chicago 
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She Boston Post 


Used Exclusively To 
Cover New England 


January seventh the Boston Post printed 
the first full page on what is believed to be the 
largest single contract (not local or retail) ever 
given to one newspaper through an advertising 
agency for a single advertising campaign. This 
record piece of business was recently authorized 
by Mr. V. C. Bruce Wetmore, president of the 
Wetmore-Savage Company of Boston, and the 
contract placed by the Ernest J. Goulston Adver- 
tising Agency. 


Calling for 52 full pages to appear within one 
year (123,136 lines) at the Boston Post’s general 
advertising rate of 60c a line, or a total of 
$73,881.60, this contract presumably sets a high- 
water mark for a single campaign from a single 
advertiser in a single newspaper. 


The Wetmore-Savage Company is the largest 
independent jobber in the United States distribut- 
ing electric automotive and radio supplies. They 
have sixty-five salesmen in the New England ter- 
ritory and this campaign in the Post ALONE will 
COVER New England. 


It is not the first time that the Boston Post has 
been used EXCLUSIVELY on big calibre mer- 
chandising campaigns in New England, but it is 
the largest yet and proves that experience is teach- 
ing that the Boston Post ALONE can do the work. 
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GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Announce that they have been appointed 
National Representatives of 


THE BRIDGEPORT Post & TELEGRAM 
AND 


THE BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY POST 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 7, 1924 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Canadian Pacific Building 
NEW YORK 


« 
Tremont Building Tribune Building Monadnock Building 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


We also represent the following leading Connecticut Newspapers 


The Hartford Courant The New Haven J ournal-Courier 
The Waterbury Republican and American 
The Meriden Record The New London Day 
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and to maintain from month to 
month. We have general quotas 
established as a means of classify- 
ing our -representatives (the fig- 
ures given above), but these are 
used .pretty much as a pattern. 
They represent our ‘minimum re- 
quirements, and may be raised in 
accordance with conditions. A 
field man’s quota is arrived at by 
ascertaining the percentage of our 
national advertising campaign that 
is going into his territory, particu- 
larly as it reflects our expectation 
of business from that territory, 
geared into the population that he 
wants to cover. This we find 
makes a very equitable and fair 
arrangement all around, even 
though it is difficult at times to 
make a prospective distributor un- 
no aaa why our quotas are so 
high. 

“We find almost every man who 
has ambitions to represent us in 
a sales way has a greatly exag- 
gerated idea of the amount of ter- 
ritory he can cover theroughly. A 
man will frequently send us an 
order for say twelve burners and 
ask for two or three States. We 
frequently have to turn down 
some business because we receive 
instructions with the order not to 
ship it unless the man can have 
some particular State or five or 
six thickly populated counties. We 
of course try to show him the ad- 
vantage of working the territory 
clean instead of jumping about 
picking off the easy business, and 
in most cases are able to make 
him see the logic of our argument. 
Sometimes this is not possible, 
however, and rather than ‘sacrifice 
the values which our advertising 
represents in any community in 
the United States we do not per- 
mit him to take on the sale of our 
line exclusively. We- have to be 
very careful in this respect because 
in assigning a man exclusive ter- 
ritory, we eliminate ourselves 
from our direct-mail activities in 
that territory, and refer to the dis- 
tributor all inquiries received from 
our national advertising. These he 
is to follow up and close and he 
gets the profit just the same as if 
he had ‘originated the prospects in 
the first place. 


DWDDOTTATTOCoOC’? ATL: 
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“We have built up this distribut- 
ing system by the same we 
used to sell our burners in the 
beginning—by mail. When a man 
applies for territory we write him 
a letter explaining all the propo- 
sitions ranging from general dis- 
trict manager down to home rep- 
resentative. He can make his se- 
lection, and can have any one of 
the propositions that appeals to 
him, the requirement being that he 
send us an initial order for burn- 
ers ranging from one in the case 
of the home representative up to 
300 for the general district man- 
ager. He must send cash with his 
order. 


THE QUESTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 


“Necessarily those representing 
us in a small way such as in neigh- 
borhoods and communities cannot 
expect anything exclusive. There 
may be a number of community 
representatives in a county, and 
these deal with us direct. Also 
any mail-order business that we 
stir up in that county is our own, 
but when a man is given a certain 
territory—and he can get it, other 
things being equal, by purchasing 
the required number of burners— 
all the business that is developed 
therein is his. There may be a 
number of the community sales- 
men at work in his territory be- 
fore he is assigned to it. These 
get the burners from him and he 
gains the profit that comes 
through his extra discount. 

“The local and county men buy 
their burners from the district 
representative at 40 per cent dis- 
count, while his own discount is 
50 per cent or more in accordance 
with the number of burners he 
orders each month. Through a 
progressive system of increased 
discount for the general district 
manager, to be determined by the 
volume of his orders, we place a 
premium upon energy in his case. 
If he sells up to 200 in a month 
the burner costs him $9.52, giving 
him a gross profit of $13.98. But 
if he sells enough in a month to 
become entitled to our highest dis- 
count of 50-20-10, the burner costs 
him $8.46, each yielding him a 
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gross profit of $15.04. The amount 
of money he makes, therefore, is 
strictly up to him. He is the one 
to decide also how many men he 
shall have in his organization, and 
can conduct his business as if 
it were his own—which it really 
is, in fact 

“Tt often is the case that one 
of these higher type of salesmen 
wants to test the proposition out 
before going into it in a big way. 
He orders twenty-five or more 
burners at a discount of 50-5. He 
may start the work with his own 
personal sales. As he goes about 
making his demonstrations and 
selling burners he is on the look- 
out for good men to act as his 
agents. After getting a good agent 
started in one section, who will go 
into the proposiuon intelligently 
and with determination and 
energy, he can go into the next 
section and organize this in the 
same way. In consolidating his 
territory he supplies his agents 
with burners at 40 to 50 per cent 
discount, they being responsible to 
him only and carrying on all fi- 
nancial and other details with him. 
When he gets far enough along so 
that his territory produces a large 
volume of business he usually ap- 
points district managers under 
him to look after the smaller ter- 
ritory men. Thus he develops vol- 
ume in a short period, his own 
time ultimately being used entirely 
in supervision, looking after his 
district men and the other units 
in his force. 

“Just as fast as a man actually 
gets under way in any given ter- 
ritory all business in it is his. All 
inquiries for burners and_ all 
agency prospects coming from 
our national advertising cam- 
paigns in newspapers, farm papers 
and magazines are referred to him. 
Our sales and advertising depart- 
ments are always at his disposal in 
helping him to prepare advertising 
and starting sales campaigns and 
to assist him in every way pos- 
sible. A quantity of advertising 
literature is sent him with each 
order and he can secure more at 
actual cost to us. He is given 
full directions as to demonstration 
and other features connected with 
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his business. The selling experts 
from our home office here in St. 
Louis are at the disposal of any 
of these general district managers. 
I personally devote a great deal 
of my time to this part of the 
business, frequently making ad- 
dresses to district sales forces and 
helping give general directions in 
the field that will be of value. 


A SUMMARY 


“Thus you see our business has 
been gradually evolved from a 
mail-order proposition to one of 
direct personal selling. We use 
mail order to get distribution and 
to build a foundation for subse- 
quent sales activities. Eventually 
we shall get clear away from mai! 
order so far as direct sales from 
our home office are concerned. As 
the country is divided up into sales 
districts the business will more 
and more go to our district man- 
agers. But even at that, mail 
order will serve a useful purpose 
in bringing in business from the 
isolated points. Orders of this type 
represent small unit sales but are 
large in the aggregate. Best of 
all, they give us the basis for ex- 
tending our sales organization, 
which is the plan we followed in 
the beginning and which seems 
perfectly good now. In one way 
you can call our business a com- 
bination of mail order and direct 
selling, the mail-order part being 
a proposition of developing leads 
for our field representatives to 
follow up.” 

The final feature of the Oliver 
company’s sales plan which now is 
being worked out involves the 
building throughout the United 
States of what Mr. Oliver calls 
regional distributing organizations. 
These have been established in 
New York, Chicago, and other 
large cities. Ultimately the ex- 
pectation is to have one or more 
of the regional offices in every 
State. The purpose of the re- 
gional plan is to give a more per 
sonal and direct-contact service 

Regional directors usually are 
promoted from among the distric 
managers that have been obtained 
by mail methods and who have 
made good in a big way. Before 
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Why Utica, N.Y-? 


Ws he doubt it is natural enough to 
; ek associate the idea of good mod- 
i n yi ern agency service with loca- 
ese tera) tion in a large city. 

That such agency service does exist in a 
smaller center is not hard to demonstrate to 
anyone who will review with us what we 
have done and are doing for our clients. 


Why then should we be located in Utica? 


For this reason alone:—with headquarters 
in the geographical center of New York 
State, our services are the more valuable to 
the industries that surround us throughout 
the state, simply because those services can 
be and are closer and more intimate in nature. 







We are always willing to discuss advertis- 
ing and selling problems with any legitimate 
manufacturer located in our logical territory. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 





Member 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ° 
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a man can take charge of this 
proposition he must spend consid- 
erable time in St. Louis and go into 
the various phases of the Oliver 
plan personally and thoroughly. 
Following his session at the home 
office he must send his men who 
will have charge of the installa- 
tion and service work. These 
spend a month or more at the fac- 
tory. Next they go out with the 
Oliver city salesmen and later 
with the installation and service 
men. In this way they get the 
knowledge upon which they can 
build an effective sales and ser- 
vice organization and their suc- 
cess is as assured as it possibly 
can be made. 

Mr. Oliver believes that the 
proposition of selling by mail— 
especially gaining sales represen- 
tatives by mail—is one of the most 
fascinating and scientific studies 
in business. 

“Whether we are selling a man 
- a single burner or a district sales 
managership,” he says, “our task 
is to penetrate his problem and, 
putting ourselves in his place, to 
convince him from every angle. 
This means that we must be 
specific and avoid hitting the high 
spots. 

“Our constant effort is to work 
into our mail definite and con- 
vincing figures and facts and also 
a-real inspirational message. We 
have noticed that some of our 
men are so enthusiastic over our 
rapidly expanding business that 
there is a temptation to stretch 
the truth at times so that it no 
longer remains the truth. This is 
something that must be watched 
very diligently even while we must 
be sure to make our proposition 
look as big and convincing as 
possible.” 

All along, general advertising 
has been the backbone of the 
Oliver appeal. It has been relied 
upon to bring in the leads both 
for direct sales and for selling 
representatives. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the company’s ad- 
vertising outlay has shown a 
notable increase each year. 

Mr. Oliver’s belief in advertis- 
ing as a business-building force 
is. shown by his large and rather 
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sensational use of it during the 
critical period at the beginning of 
1920 when the domestic oil- 
burning appliances of the coun- 
try were being weighed in. the 
balance, so to speak. 

“Other advertisers in our and 
allied lines were reducing their 
advertising outlay or dropping out 
entirely,” he says. “This seemed 
to me to be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to shine by contrast. I 
decided to use as much as I pos- 
sibly could of the advertising 
space they were giving up, even 
though the transaction might have 
involved taking somewhat of a 
financial chance. This was the 
time when. we broke into the two- 
color class. The results were so 
overwhelmingly favorable that we 
now regard advertising as vastly 
more than a fair weather proposi- 
tion. We believe in administering 
it on an even, equitable basis in 
sufficient volume at all times. But 
if things should happen to get dull 
with us we would immediately in- 
crease rather than decrease ow 
advertising appropriation.” 





National Campaign to Start on 


Laminex Fir Doors 

Plans are now being completed for a 
national advertising campaign which will 
soon be started by The Wheeler Osgood 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., manufac 
turer of fir doors. General magazines, 
architectural publications and building 
and lumber trade papers will be used. 
The doors are to trade-marked and 
marketed under the name ‘‘Laminex.” 

This campaign will be directed by the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Seattle. 





Joins Security Electric Manu- 


facturing Company 

Clifford T. Harper has been appointed 
sales and _ advertising manager of the 
Security Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago. For the last five years 
e has been an account executive with 
the Frederick B. Hart Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 





Lawrence Fertig Forms New 
Agency 


Lawrence Fertig has resigned as sec 
retary of Carr & Columbia, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York, to form. his 
own agency. Mr. Fertig was formerly 
assistant advertising manager of ; 
Namm & Company, Brooklyn depart- 
ment store. 
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< OUCH !!! 

a Half an ounce more 

- than you expected! 

the That means—not ome more 

70- stamp, but five thousand, ten 

so thousand, or twenty-five thou- 

ae Sand more stamps. 

“4 Shall you trim the pages, 

ng reduce the type size, omit pictures—or pay this 

in heavy penalty? 

jut To all four questions the answer should. be “No.” , 

* Many printers solve this problem for their custom- 

od ers this way: They set the text in clear, easy-to-read 
type. They use a suitable cover, and print the inside 
on Warren's Thintext. The extra stamps do not go on. 

on Printed on Warren’s Thintext, a catalog is remark- 
ably light. 

a Warren’s Thintext prints type and line engravings 

= beautifully and takes halftones up to 120 screen. 

ac Warren’s Thintext is strong and stands lots of 

~ handling. 

oo You or your printer can get sample sheets or 

dummies from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 

. Printing Papers. 

We have published a’ book that is an eye-opener on 

space and postage economies. Its title is “ Making it 

u- easy to plan printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Get this 
book from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 

- Printing Papers—or write us for a copy. No charge. 

rs S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Iot MILK STREET, Boston, MAss. 

: 

| THINTFEAT 
one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 

Cc 

fe ‘‘ All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 

ly required in printing, folding, and binding” 
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Buy Only Measured 
Cleaners 


An electric suction cleaner is a 
machine that creates a strong current 
of air. 

Its value depends on the volume 
and speed of air moved, and that 
value is easily determined. 


U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Tells Us How 


Government scientists have 
devised a simple test. for 
measuring air suction, so you 
should know what you buy 
when you get your cleaner. 


We Test Any Cleaner Free 


We have tested five nationally-known cleaners—names 
on application. They range from only one-third up to 
two-thirds of the Bissell’s suction. 

Each of the five sells for more than the Bissell. 

Why pay more and get less? 


Read This Record and Save Money 


Prices Given Are With Attachments 
‘“‘A” has only 1/3 our suction, price $77.00. Bissell $59.85 
“B”’ has only 2/3 our suction, price 67.50. Bissell 59.85 
“OC” has only 2/3 our suction, price 70.00. Bissell 59.85 
*—D”’ has only 6/10 our suction, price 67.00. Bissell 59.85 
“E” has only 2/3 our suction, price 65.00. Bissell 59.85 


Bissell superiority comes from its construction. It has 
greater power because it is, mechanically, far in advance 
of the older, less improved cleaners. 

The Bissell owner has advantages that cannot be bought 
in other machines—yet he pays less for his cleaner. 


(No connection with The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan.) 


The Bissell Motor Co. 
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What Sales Organization 
Wants This? 


Here is a new note in electric suction cleaner publicity that 
sounds a comparison of real values in a way the family under- 
stands. It rises boldly out of the dead level of usual claims; 
of generalities offered without proof, and is welcomed by all 
salesmen and particularly by sales managers. 


Over fourteen years ago this company developed a cleaner 
that, by reason of its portable size yet great strength, was espe- 
cially needed for rapid and highly efficient service in schools, 
churches, theatres, hotels and other large interiors. ‘That it 
has no equal for such work has long been conceded. 


The experience secured in this exacting field has now been 
applied to a cleaner of the household type, and the results of 
its more modern design and exceptional construction are shown 
by the comparative table on the opposite page. 


The Bissell is a beauty in appearance—light yet rugged in 
construction and very easily operated. 

This perfected New Home model has been in production for 
over a year and is successfully market-seasoned. Its manufac- 
turer wishes to confine himself to production and will make a 
generous arrangement with the right man or organization who 
will take the selling end with the ability, experience, and means 
to promote it properly. 

The factory is so organized that it operates on a low over- 
head. Its capacity is ample for the present and can easily be 
enlarged to assure quantity production with low cost. 


Correspondence is invited from responsible parties who wish 
to connect with an opportunity for liberal profits. 


If you are not connected with, but can effectively interest, 
such an organization as has just been mentioned, a proper com- 
mission will be paid to you. Address 


FREDERICK BISSELL, President. 
THE F. Bissett Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Indirect Selling Brings Direct 
Returns 


Dealer in Doors and Windows Helps Builders Sell Houses in Order 
to Sell More Doors and Windows to ‘Them 


HEN you talk to a man 

about your business, he is 
mildly interested. If you talk 
about his business, he sits up and 
takes notice. 

This very natural human trait, 
plus the fact that indirect adver- 
tising is often the most effective, 
has been taken advantage of by 
the H. E, Ellms Company, of 
Boston, in a novel campaign of 
newspaper advertising recently 
started in that city. The Ellms 
company deals in doors, window 
frames and other building ma- 
terials. Competition is keen. The 
margin of profit is narrow, and 
the only advantage any concern 
can offer is service. 

In the building industry, while 
there are many concerns with 
ample ‘capital, there is always a 
large percentage of speculative 
builders with small funds. Such a 
builder completes one or more 
houses. Then his greatest worry 
is to sell them, as usually he can 
not finance more building until 
they are sold 

Harry Ellms, who recently suc- 
ceeded to the management of the 
business, realized that he would 
have to do something startling and 
spectacular in the line of adver- 
tising to hold and increase his 
company’s business. He realized 
too that the more houses and 
apartments that are built, the 
more business his company would 
be likely to obtain as its share. The 
thing to do, then, was to help 
builders dispose of their specula- 
tion-built houses, so that they 
would start more building. 

After considerable thought a 
letter was drafted which was sent 
to customers and prospects, ex- 
plaining the new plan to help them 
sell their houses. 

With the letter a number of 
blanks, in the form of question- 
naires, were enclosed. One ques- 
tionnaire was for “Houses for 


Sale,” the other for “Houses for 
Rent.” 

The builder was asked to fill in 
one form for each house he had 
for sale or rent. The questions 
asked covered everything a buyer 
or tenant wants to know about a 
piece of property or house, from 
location to interior finish, includ- 
ing the price and the size of the 
mortgages that could be placed on 
it. 

IMMEDIATE DEALER RESPONSE 


The response was far greater 
than was expected. The builders 
quickly realized that here was a 
service that seemed likely to help 
them considerably. Within a few 
days the Ellms company had a 
list of over 100 houses, finished or 
nearing completion, in all parts of 
Boston and its many suburbs. 

The information was all care- 
fully compiled. A short descrip- 
tion of each house together with 
the price and location, were printed 
on sheets. With each description 
went the name of the owner, for 
a big feature of the campaign is 
that the Ellms company accepts 
no fees or commissions. 

Then the newspaper campaign 
was started. Quarter- and half- 
page space was used in newspapers. 

The advertisements tell the ob- 
ject of the campaign. One was 
headed, “Good News for Home- 
Seekers :’Over 100 One- and Two- 
Family Houses: For Sale in all 
parts of Greater Boston. Also a 
large number of Suites for pee: 
Prices range from $5,000 
$150,000—Rents from $45 to $175. ” 

The advertisement then went 
on as follows: “This varied list is 
of untold value to anyone contem- 
plating the purchase or the renting 
of a house. It gives a full de- 
scription of each of the hundred 
properties: where located, how 
accessible, how many rooms, how 
many baths, what kind of heat, 
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how much land, and all sorts of 
features. It tells you the name 
of the owner, his address and 
phone number.” 

The advertisement stated that 
only investigated and_ reliable 
builders were included. Then 
came this paragraph: 

We are not Real Estate agents. We 
are DOOR and WINDOW SPECIAL- 
ISTS (established in 1892) and furnish 
information about these properties as 
part of the free service we render to our 
customers, the builders of these homes. 
We are pioneers in inaugurating this 
service, and hope it will alleviate your 
purchase and rental troubles. Advertis- 
ing like this costs good money. Do not 
be misled as to why we make this ex- 
penditure. We are not altruistic, but 
are plainly selfish. — 


Then followed four short para- 
graphs under the heading “Why 
we do it?” 

Other advertisements were of 
similar nature. One gave a num- 
ber of homes and descriptions, 
taken from the company’s lists. 
The public was invited to write 
or telephone the Ellms company 
for the full list. 

The response from the public 
was immediate and unmistakable. 
Within three weeks over 650 in- 
quiries had been received, and a 
number of houses have been sold 
directly through this advertising. 

Some interesting sidelights as to 
the value of this service have de- 
veloped. A number of real estate 
agents have taken advantage of it. 
The average real estate agent 
usually operates in a_ restricted 
area. If a customer wants a house 
out of his district, he has either 
to make a detailed search, or to 
call on an agent in the neighbor- 
hood desired, and split .his com- 
mission. This list has been very 
valuable to them already. 

Several builders with whom the 
Ellms company had previously not 
done business, have written in 
praising it for the service, and in 
several cases have given good- 
size orders. 

Not long ago a man called at 
the office and said he owned land, 
on which he wished to build seven 
houses, but did not know which 
of the neighboring builders was 
reliable. He said that he had 
seen the unusual advertising, and 
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sought advice in regard to a 
builder. It is not’ difficult to be- 
lieve that the builder who ob- 
tained the contract will be a 
customer and well-wisher for life. 
Another man wanted to erect an 


apartment house, and _ sought 
similar information. 
“We had hoped,” said Mr. 


Ellms, “by means of the cam- 
paign, to be of service to our cus- 
tomers, and that the cost of the 
advertising, which is naturally 
quite heavy, would be covered by 
the profits of the business that 
would accrue as a result. If the 
advertising had only paid for it- 
self, we would have been amply 
satisfied. We had no idea it was 
going to bring in actual profits, 
and in so short a time.” 





Railroad Advertises Motor 
Travel 


It is unusual for a transportation sys- 
tem to offer the suggestion that trav- 
elers use another means of convey- 
ance, even when it is in connection with 
their own, yet such an invitation is given 
in recent newspaper advertising of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, under’ the slo- 
gan: “Motor ’neath Arizona’s Golden 
Sunshine en route to California.” The 
copy explains that arrangements have 
been made for tourists who prefer to 
see the country from an automobile 
rather than from an observation car to 
make a 120-mile detour through Arizona 
by motor without being inconvenienced 
in their trip. 


C. M. Power with Cleveland 
Chain Company 


C. M. Power has been appointed sales 
manager of the Cleveland Chain & 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. 
Mr. Power was general sales manager 
of the Standard Chain Company, Pitts- 
burgh, from 1909 to 1916, becoming 
sales manager of the welded chain divi- 
sion of the American Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., when the latter ab- 
sorbed the Standard company. More re- 
cently he was _ general es manager 
of the United States Chain & Forging 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Urge Use of 
“Made-in-Australia” Labels 


The use of ‘“‘Made-in-Australia” labels 
on goods manufactured in that coun- 
try is being actively advocated as a 
stimulus for Australian industries, and 
as a means of discouraging importa- 
tions and also of furnishing increased 
employment to industrial workers, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Far 
Eastern Division of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 
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D4 you see the moving picture— 
“The Covered Wagon”? 


Picturesque, romantic, historic and 
all that. It showed us how far and 
how rapidly we have progressed 
since 1849. 

Think of traveling to Oregon at a 
gait of 12 miles per day in these 


times. 


And yet there are many business 
concerns creeping along at a Cov- 
ered Wagon pace, when they might 
be aboard an express train. 


Like the Covered Wagon, they de- 
pend entirely upon brute strength, 
or man power. They seem to feel 
that men alone can win markets, “Salesmen will put it over 
they say. “We will puton a crew of super men and get business.” 


Si 


>? 


Salesmen are necessary but they have their limitations just as 
the ox-drawn covered wagon was limited. The wheels of the 
covered wagon could turn over only as rapidly as the oxen 
drew it along. The most efficient salesman can only travel 
so far daily, make only so many calls, cover only so many 
miles. The salesman’s speed and effectiveness is really confined 
to his physical endurance. 


Just a word about “super salesmen.” They have long since aban- 
doned covered wagons. They are aboard the Transcontinental 
Express—with concerns that adoertise. 


This agency is alive to the teaiile of 1924-5. 
“Usefulness to Clients” is our aim. 


The Prather-Allen Advertising Company 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
305 East 4th Street 15 West 44th Street 
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Many Bills 
Seeking Amendments to 
Copyright Law 


MENDMENTS to the United 

States copyright laws are 
sought in five bills that have been 
introduced in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. 

Four of these bills were intro- 
duced in the House and one in 
the Senate, the latter being a 
duplicate of one of the House 
bills. These bills are known as 
H. R. 2663 (introduced mS Repre- 
sentative Bloom), 573 
(Representative Tincher), Ria R. 
713. (Representative Johnson), 
H. R. 2704 (Representative Lam- 
pert) and S. 74 (Senator Lodge), 
the last two being identical mea- 
sures. All the bills were referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 

A study of these bills has been 
made by the National Publishers 
Association. Concerning its study 
the association has made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“All of the measures were 
drafted with but one purpose in 
view—the amendment of the pres- 
ent laws to make it possible for 
the United States to join the 
Berne Convention, and thus pro- 
cure the benefits of international 
copyright to all works copyrighted 
in this country. The United 
States will be unable to procure 
membership in the International 
Copyright Union (Berne Conven- 
tion) until the objectionable sec- 
tions of our present laws are 
eliminated. The bills just intro- 
duced aim to accomplish this. 

“With so many diversified in- 
terests concerned about the pro- 
visions of the Copyright Act, it 
has been found difficult to frame 
a bill that would receive the ap- 
proval of all. Such approval is 
essential to procure the enactment 
by Congress of the necessary 
legislation, as opposition from any 
source would indefinitely delay its 
passage. Realizing these facts, 
various interests that would be 
affected by any change in the 
present copyright laws some time 
ago formed a Conference Com- 
mittee, which met regularly dur- 
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ing the summer and fall and are 
gradually coming to an agreement 
on the points of difference. This 
Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of magazine publishers, 
book publishers, authors, motion- 
picture producers, employing 
printers and labor unions, met 
December 20 and carefully con- 
sidered the ‘various bills which 
have been introduced in Congress. 
It was decided that the Bloom and 
Johnson bills were objectionable, 
while further consideration was 
to be given to the Tincher and 
Lampert bills. 

“A letter was sent to Repre- 
sentative Florian Lampert, Chair- 
man of the House Patent Com- 
mittee, requesting him to hold up 
consideration of the copyright 
bills referred to his Committee 
pending the introduction of one 
from the joint Conference Com- 
mittee on Copyright. 

“The Committee also sent a 
letter to Secretary of State 
Hughes, containing the signatures 
of the associations represented, 
requesting that he endeavor to 
obtain protection of American 
works under the Canadian law 
during the interval before legis- 
lation could be enacted admitting 
the United States to the Berne 
Convention.” 





Motoring Public Becoming 
Lubrication Conscious 


The Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, reports 9,058 new Alemite lub- 
ricating stations established throughout 
the country during 1923. This figure. 
the company adds, does not include 
25,000 automotive dealers handling 
Alemite products. 

This growth, observes the company 
in its business-paper and newspaper ad- 
vertising, is “A unique comment on 
the American motoring public, reflecting 
as it does the widespread awakening to 
the importance of lubrication.” 





Southern Forestry Congress to 
Meet at Savannah 


The Sixth Southern Forestry Con 
gress will be held at Savannah, Ga 
from January 28 to 30. Perpetuation o 
the naval stores industry; the rela 
tionship of forests and the business 
life of the South, including port de 
velopment, agriculture and the estab 
lishment of paper and pulp mills, are 
among the subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion. 
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Again 
FIRST 
In Oklahoma 


During 1923 the Tulsa World published 
9,963,660 lines of advertising—for the 
second consecutive year leading all news- 
papers in the state in total volume. 


During 1923 the World nearly doubled 
the second paper in its territory in the 
volume of classified and national adver- 
tising carried. 


In 1923 Tulsa became Oklahoma’s largest 
city with a population well in excess of 
100,000. This on authority of the U. S. 


Bureau of Census. 


1924 will establish still new records for 
Tulsa and the Tulsa World! 


TULSA»*@ WORLD 


“OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 
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Che HUMAN Magazine 


The Family Car 


Motor Service Department 


DIRECT SERVICE MOTOR DE- 

PARTMENT will be opened in the 
pages of SUCCESS beginning with the 
March Number, under the direction of 


George W. Sutton, Jr. 


the recognized motor advisor for such peri- 
odicals as Collier’s, Town and Country, 
Vanity Fair, American Exporter, Field and 
Stream, Outing and leading daily newspapers. 


Mr. Sutton will conduct a Personal Corre- 
spondence Column, directing our readers 
How-Where-Why-and What to Buy in motor 
cars and accessories—answering questions 
free of charge, on any subject pertaining to 
motor cars or motor boats. 





An advisory service of incalculable value to 
our readers. 


Equally invaluable to advertisers in the auto- 
motive field. 


WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 
Business Manager 


SS 


Che HUMAN Magazine 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Western Office: 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
New England Office: 194 Boylston St., Boston 
Printed at the Condé Nast Press, Inc. 
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New England Housewives Give 
Hearing to Grandma’s Molasses 


er Price and Corresponding Quality Prove Key to Market for 
New Food Product 


By Henry Burwen 


[t is generally admitted by spe- 
cialty manufacturers that it is 
more difficult to get a new product 
on the dealers’ shelves than it was 
ten years ago. Competition is 
keener; in almost every estab- 
lished line there is a greater 
number of brands bidding for 
popular acceptance than one re- 
tailer can be expected to handle. 
Moreover, leading manufacturers 
are succeeding, little by little, in 
teaching dealers that there is 
greater profit in frequent turnover 
of a limited variety of brands 
than there is in carrying a great 
assortment and thus tying up cap- 
ital unnecessarily. 

Shall a new product compete 
on a price basis or on one of 
quality? The answer will be dif- 
ferent, according to circumstances, 
one of which is found in the eco- 
nomic condition of the market. At 
a time when a large demand cen- 
tres on the “best,” particularly for 
products of everyday consumption, 
a newcomer in the field may very 
well determine that it is quality 
that is desired, even-if the price 
has to be made higher than that 
which is obtaingd by established 
competitors. An indication of this 
is seen in the experience of the 
Boston Molasses Company in put- 
ting Grandma’s Old-Fashioned 
Molasses on the New England 
market. 

Some time ago this company 
went into the package field with 
Grandma’s Old-Fashioned Mo- 
lasses, retailing at a price higher 
than competing brands. 

Before going ahead on any 
large scale a test campaign was 
conducted in the Connecticut 
River Valley. This test continued 
for three months and proved to 
the company and to the dealers 
as well that there existed a con- 
siderable possibility in the sale of 
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the higher grade, dite priced 
product. It proved another thing, 
too, that the dealers, once shown, 
were willing to put selling effort 
behind such a product in order 
to start sales, rather than merely 
to put it on the shelves and wait 
for customers to take it off. 


A MOLASSES EDUCATION FOR THE 


RETAILER 


The salesman gave an exposi- 
tion of the wherefores of the 
proposition; he really gave the 
dealer a liberal course of educa- 
tion in molasses. He explained 
why the West Indian molasses 
made from the ripe sugar cane 
would not ferment and needed no 
preservatives and why it had a 
rare sweetness lacking perhaps in 
other brands. He talked about the 
present limited demand for mo- 
lasses, explained this as due to 
the fact that people didn’t get 
the old-time satisfaction from 
molasses, and that with a grade 
appealing to the palate even of 
those who had discontinued the 
use of the product, the grocer’s 
business would be increased. 

This talk, coupled with an ex- 
planation of the proposed adver- 
tising campaign, got some of the 
grocers to stock the product. 
Those who could not be sold the 
first time were visited after the 
advertising had been going a 
while. The result was that in 
the experimental territory the 
company soon got quite a 
thorough distribution; the ad- 
vertising, coupled with dealers’ 
efforts got demand started; the 
public was pleased with the prod- 
uct and it began to repeat. The 
price, it appeared, did not prove 
any great obstacle to sales—it was 
a mental obstacle that the dealer 
threw up. 

It is an interesting point to no- 
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tice right here that the company 
did such a thorough job in this 
experimental campaign that all 
goods were sold to dealers out- 
right—no consignments, no guar- 
anteed sale. A genuine idea, a 
logical reason and justification for 
the product, an advertising cam- 
paign—all combined to get the 
goods into the stores on a pure, 
legitimate basis. Where the dealer 


tizing! How 
t Red what a flavor 


Recipe Folder Free 
ROSTON MOLASSES CO., 175 Milk Strect, Boston, Mass. 


TELLING THE STORY OF USES AND OF 
QUALITY 

could not be convinced on first 
talk, he was left to his reflections 
until the advertising had started. 
In this advertising the company 
had a real story to tell, and told 
it. The result was that it created 
enough demand to make the gro- 
cer feel it, so that next time the 
salesman came around he was 
ready to talk business. 

Satisfied with the results of 
their experimental campaign, the 
company branched out and simply 
repeated on a larger scale what 
was accomplished first. With a 
sales force of a half dozen men it 
went from one territory in New 
England to another. The reactions 
have been the same throughout; 
the procedure has been the same. 
The Connecticut Valley experi- 
mental campaign describes the 
methods employed in other terri- 
tories. On the first visit, before 
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the advertising starts, salesmen 
succeed in stocking about 40 per 
cent of the dealers; on the second 
call, after the advertising has 
started, they get as many again. 
The company states that it now 
has 80 to 90 per cent distribution 
in those territories it has worked. 

Salesmen are instructed not to 
try and stock the dealer merely 
on the strength of the proposed 
advertising campaign, but really to 
educate him on the subject of 
molasses. They are also instructed 
to sell the clerks; give them the 
story. This method of selling has 
won the interest of the clerks to 
more than a usual degree. — 

The advertising has primarily 
the same job to do for the pub- 
lic that the salesmen have had to 
do for the dealers, namely, prove 
that molasses is not just molasses. 
To show how this idea is put over, 
the following advertisement is 
quoted : 

Dors Your Morasses CoME FROM THE 

West InpIEs? 
It makes a difference! 
—because West Indian molasses is made 
from the juice of RIPENED sugar cane 
and therefore has not been subjected to 
chemical treatment, contains more sugar, 
and has better baking properties. 

GRANDMA’S 
Old-Fashioned 
Movasses 

—real, old-time West Indian molasses, 
is about 65 per cent sugar; that means 
less is needed for sweetening. And it 
contains no corn syrup, no sulphur, or 
any adulterants, 
Splendid on pancakes, cereals, and 
bread; delicious for candies; and makes 
baked things light, wholesome and most 
inviting. ¥ 

The advertising, however, had 
another object; and that was to 
create new users of molasses at 
the same time that it demonstrated 
its quality to present users. The 
advertising schedule has included 
a series of small advertisements 
suggesting uses, suchas for 
making puddings, gingerbread, 
serving with cereals and so on. 


E. E. Keough Joins Paper 


Utilities Company 

Edmund E. Keough has resigned as 
advertising manager of the American 
Writing - Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., to become advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Paper Utili- 
ties Company, Inc., New York, maker 
of Tulip drinking cups and various 
paper specialties. 
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Steady Population Increase 
in Springfield, Mass., 
and Trading Area 


The following 1924 population estimates 
are based on definitely ascertained figures of 
increases in domestic water services and 
public school enrollments. Figures are 
shown for Springfield and the five largest 
cities of its trading territory. 


1920 1924 
CITY CENSUS ESTIMATE GAIN 


SPRINGFIELD 129,614 145,110 15,496 
HOLYOKE 60,203 63,815 3,612 
CHICOPEE 36,214 45,267 9,053 
NORTHAMPTON 21,951 24,695 2,744 
WESTFIELD 18,604 20,154 1,550 
PITTSFIELD 41,763 45,939 4,176 





308,349 344,980 36,631 


Total Estimated Gain in Springfield and Five Largest 
Cities of Its Trading Area, 36,631 


We can assist you in securing distribution in this 
thickly populated and highly prosperous district. 


May We Tell You How? 


Springfield Republican 
Springfield Daily News 


600,000 Trading Population 
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Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of busi- 
ness now regard the Detailed Audit as an 
absolute necessity. The Reserve Cities 
Bankers Association, and most of the Credit 
Associations throughout the country, stand 
on record as preferring it to the Balance 
Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit 
not only verifies, but clarifies. Jt digs beneath 
the figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. 
It finds the flaws in accounting, in credit 
and collection methods. It presents the 
cause, and the effect, of financial policies. 
It points to possibilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the 
Balance Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is 
the ideal basis for credit. Complete in its 
presentation of the facts behind the figures, 
it is the only basis for executive plans and 
action which lead to progress and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. PAUL LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS DAVENPORT ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. Louis DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 918 MUNSEY BLOG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Turning Waste into 
Clear Profit 


jo= about the time you begin 
to feel that all the opportuni- 
ties have been staked off and tied 
down and all the selling*ideas pre- 
empted, along comes a brand new 
illustration of the folly of think- 
ing that this world will ever be 
“finished” or its activities ever 
finally settle down to the common- 
place. 

You wouldn’t look for much 
new in fish—now would you? 
One of the earliest recorded 
articles of commerce is fish. Yet 
one branch of the fishing industry 
has sprung an entirely new use for 
a large portion of its product and 
is preparing to advertise that fact. 

The menhaden fisheries of the 
Atlantic Coast have for a half- 
century used for fertilizer the 
solid material left after the fish 
oil has been extracted. This bony, 
flaky mass known as “fish scrap” 
is a standard fertilizer material. 
It now develops that when this 
rough scrap is put through a 
grinding process all semblance to 
its fish origin is lost and a high- 
crade hog and poultry food re- 
sults. One hundred thousand tons 
of this material which has here- 
tofore gone into fertilizer will 
henceforth be sold as feed—just 
as soon as the farmer can be 
made to appreciate the peculiar 
advantages of this new product 
from the sea. 

Some five or six years ago 
E. Z. Russel of the United States 
Department of Agriculture visited 
a shrimp canning plant in Louisi- 
ana. His attention was attracted 
to a great pile of rough, sand-like 
material out on the wharf below 
the factory. Upon inquiry he 
found that this material resulted 
from a process known as “dancing 
the shrimp.” Each batch of 
shrimp before being put through 
the cannery was sptead out on the 
floor and tramped or “danced” 
by husky darkies who had pre- 
viously wrapped their shoes in 
big balls of burlap bagging. This 
broke off the shrimp’s claws and 
parts of the shell. It was princi- 
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Good - Will 


Demand 
ANUFACTURERS 


are no longer 
content to unload 
their products on 
jobbers to be spread 
by them among retail- 
ers anywhere and 
everywhere, regardless 
of their ultimate fate 
with the consumer, for 
by this method they 
learned the next year 
there was no demand 
except at a price. By 
newspaper advertising 
you create the good- 
will demand and a 
next year welcome for 
your salesman, and a 
demand for your 
wares. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribun 
Information regarding 
these trade centers 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers, or 
GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 
Western Manager 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT 8T. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bidg. 
J 
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pally claws and shell which made 
up the huge pile. 

The factory owner complained 
that it cost them several dollars 
per ton to have this refuse boated 
away. It was unlawful to dump 
it into the river at the factory and 
sometimes it had to be buried. 

Mr. Russel thought he saw a 
possible use for shrimp “scrap” 
and he had several tons sent to 
the experimental farms at Belts- 
ville, Md. Hog feeding tests were 
started and before long he was 
able to report to his Louisiana 
friend that shrimp scrap properly 
ground was worth something like 
$70 a ton as hog feed—this was 
during war-time. 

The Louisiana shrimp canners 
soon found a way to get this feed 
upon the market and now some 
15,000 tons are so utilized each 
One of the canners wrote 


calculations. As nearly as I can 
figure, I have been paying $4 a 
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ton to bury a product worth 
$75,000.” 

Mr. Russel is the man who first 
directed attention to menhaden 
fish meal as a hog feed. He con 
ducted all the feeding tests to 
prove that fish meal is a high- 
grade feed and is now assisting 
the producers in bringing this 
product to the attention of hog 
and poultry growers. A two-reel 
movie film was recently com- 
pleted giving the story of fish 
meal from the catching of the fish 
in great 1,000-foot seines to its 
final appearance as ham and eggs 
on the breakfast table. 

There’s never any telling where 
the next new product will show 
up. 





Everett Lloyd Starts New 
Literary Monthly 


Lloyd’s Magazine is the name of a 
new literary monthly to be. started in 
San Antonio, Texas, by Everett Lloyd, 
formerly editor of The Westerner, and 
more recently staff writer for the 
National Magazine, of Boston. 











rom THE FOLEY AGENCY 





CAVANAGH_& BENSINGER 
120 WEST 32% STREET, 


“CArt Ser Advertising” 


TELEPHONE PENN. 1760 


¢ 


you give,and your very 
satisfactory prices.” 


comes this message — 

“Glad to recommend the 
quality of your work,the 
prompt personal service 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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first 
ade Ff | SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
con- Hf 
nigh. | : CONSULTANT FOR ADVERTISERS e? MANUFACTURERS 
_ H OF PRODUCTS FOR WOMEN 
this : 
hog M. SS SPLINT and her staff of experts 
-reel CLIENTS: specialize in interpreting the woman con- 
= Deirymen’s League sumer’sneeds to manufacturers and advertisers 
sh Co-operative of foods, household appliances, laundry prod- 
J fish : Association ucts, toilet goods, home furnishings, textiles, 
its : Cans S Rane and wearing apparel. 
88s Company _ Merchandising ideas; laboratory research; 
hore Francis H. Leggett investigations leading to an improved product 
h ot & Coney ora popularized appeal; educational campaigns; 
: <a food recipes; booklets; authoritative advice on 
‘ , matters of fashion and correct usage; proper- 
Ww Onside Pepomnaity ties for advertising photographs assembled and 
Deghes nesiaaee- posed. 
: ing Company ' 
Z m4 : Rumford Chemical Office ef Lab t Kitch 
Jloyd, : Company ce abdoratory Kitchen 
oo 4 and others CHEMISTS BUILDING, 50 EAST 41st STREET 
: NEW YORK 





























PROFITABLE 
PRINTING PLANT 
FOR SALE 


This modern, money-making printing plant, 
ideally located, presents an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for an advertising man or practical 
printer to embark in business. 





This is a high-grade, long established, going 
business in profitable daily operation, with 
unlimited possibilities for expansion. Profits 
will equal investment in less than two years. 
Price, $15,000, which is under actual value. 
Fullest investigation invited. 


Address ‘“‘B,’’ Box 93, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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The Salt Lake Tribune carried 210 national advertising 
accounts in 1923. Of this number, 119 were exclusive 
accounts in The Tribune. 

<¢ The Tribune has the circulation and reader 
% e* confidence, and it is very evident from this 
record it also has the confidence of the 

se national advertiser. 
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To Advertisers: 
Your Message Delivered to the Homes j 
Your message in the advertising columns of The Tribune is delivered i 
hy cxpstems auto appeeitinaaiity Site Ginieaes shave Sanco S 2. Babe Sy t 
han through any other advertising medi twenty-five i 
more read over twenty per an oa the population of Salt 
che City. | 
This additional Salt Lake City reader di d only through t 
The Tribune, is of the imp to the hant and advertiser, t 
and should not be overlooked. p 
For the purpose of showing The Tribune’s increase in circulation, we 
publish the average net paid circulation figures for three months ending Sep- t 
tember 30th, 1923, and the months of October and November, 1923: 0 
e 
DAILY s 
3 Months Month Month 
CITY. . sen a Sees October November 
a... a a ae 
2 eer 1,804 1,505 1,269 t 
SE ED seccsvevesseececosss z 29 23 16 
PE sditeks tSecascssccessseseeevene 78 as aa c 
Ws GREE nin vesc cc ccteccesses 17,149 17,162 £17,206 
SIE aces «dees scacredsnaruct ies 5,382 5,736 5,782 0 
TOTAL CITY AND SUBURBAN... 22,532 22,898 22,988 : 
MSS: oissbacaceousssekaus<tes 19,156 19,313 | 
<i AROS RRR RS AR RCRTEY 94 9s 92 I 
TOPAL, MET PAID ....:cc.ccecce 41,092 42,149 42,393 y 
: t 
SUNDAY ‘ 
cITy— 
Carrier delivery (subscribers)... 14,590 15,190 15,294 h 
Wows Geabete 2. .cccccccccsccsccces 2,438 2,471 2,233 
Street ng pbaveveeddvacskebeeee 7,798 8,194 8,050 
GEE WEE Sosiccccccsvcccccvcce 33 2s 19 
_ _ oN ageneane Seats 114 11 aa , 
EE EEE, o<crcetvosdiniesactens 24,973 25,591 25,607 
NE Sona: a ceedenceotstnscnsanins 8,594 8,922 8,883 it 
TOTAL CITY AND SUBURBAN... 33,567 34,513 34,490 ; 
IPA <2 tSe. ddd; ut accenp sees 34,835 36,831 37,215 ; 
Balk Gales 2. cccccccccccsceccscocceces 88 99 87 f 
TOTAL NET PAID ..........+-++ 68,490 71,443 £71,792 d 
The Salt Lake City waterworks department records to July 31 show private resi- t 
dence water (not ing ap ts, terreces and courts) in the city r 
limits, 22,422. The Tribune’s average net paid city circulation, including carrier deliv- 
ery, news dealers and street sales, for the daily (excluding Sunday) for the month of t 
November was 17,206 and for the Sunday 25,607, which shows the daily Tribune reaches 1 
76.73% of the private residences having city water connections and on Sunday the b 
centage will show against the number of private resid water ae 11420%, u 
(From Salt Lake Tribune—Sanday, December 9, 1923) : 
THE S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 
. Special Representative 
World Building Tribune Bldg. Ford Bldg. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis ) 


Bryant Building, Kansas City Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta 
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Uses of Milk 
Personally Explained to 
Housekeepers 


In Indianapolis Polk Sanitary Milk 
Company Introduces Staff of 
Demonstrators in  Large-Space 
Newspaper Advertisements Be- 
fore House-to-House Visits Are 
Made 


As the culminating step in a 
campaign to merchandise 
milk—particularly Polk’s milk— 
to the women of Indianapolis, the 
Polk Sanitary Milk Company has 
launched an ambitious plan. It is 
the company’s announced purpose 
to have dietetic experts call in 
person upon every housewife in 
the city, explaining the food value 
of milk; making suggestions for 
effective and economical menus, 
special diets, etc., answering ques- 
tions, and, incidentally, clearing 
up any possible objections, preju- 
dices, and misunderstandings as 
to the methods and policies of the 
company and its product. 

Recent issues of Indianapolis 
newspapers carried the initial ad- 
vertisement, announcing the plan. 
The copy was enlivened by an il- 
lustration of a smartly garbed 
young woman, approaching the 
front door of a residence. This 
is the story as it was told to ‘the 
housewife: 


She Comes to Bring You Helpful In 
formation—you will be glad to hear he 
message. 

Some day—perhaps tomorrow, perhaps 
in several weeks—a smiling young 
woman will come to your door. Wel- 
come her—for she will bring you in- 
teresting and helpful information about 
food, She has_ been schooled in 
dietetics, she knows about food values 
and healthful menus, and food economies 
that improve the family’s health and 
extend the family income. 

She is an employee of the Polk Sani- 
tary Milk Company. She comes to 
bring you the message of milk—its many 
uses, its value, its many economies, its 
important contribution to health. She 
knows how it is produced, how it is 
brought to you, and how various scien- 
tific, processes safeguard yours and the 
city’s health, 

Ask her questions. Let her answer 

yur spoken and unspoken questions 

tent milk—and other foods. You will 
ind her few minutes’ conversation with 
you helpful and valuable. Watch for 
the Polk Girl. She is coming to your 
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Innovation 
n 
Printin g 


Ww. EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold’* them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 


bbbbe 


HaddonaPress 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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house, perhaps tomorrow, perhaps next 
| oa Welcome her—she comes as a 
riend. 


Discussing “the story back of 
this story” with a Printers’ INK 
representative, an executive of the 
Polk company explained, “We 
are by far the largest milk com- 
pany in Indianapolis, although of 
course we do not, in any sense, 
have a monopoly on the business. 
We knew that there were thou- 
sands of women in Indianapolis 
who did not know, and who had 
no way of learning, the real eco- 
nomic value of milk in the daily 
diet. For years we have main- 
tained a classroom at our main 
plant, with the close co-operation 
of the local school board. To this 
classroom every school child in 
the city must come for a period 
of instruction, under the super- 
vision of trained dietitians. 

“But we could not very well 
send the housewives to school. 
So we determined to do the next 
best thing, and take the school to 
their door. 


DEMONSTRATORS CHOSEN WITH CARE 


“To find the women to. carry on 
this important work was, of 
course, a sizable problem. Out of 
more than a hundred applicants 
we selected ten who measured up 
to our standards. These young 
ladies were picked for personality, 
for intelligence, for general ap- 
pearance and for that elusive 
faculty of imparting knowledge 
quickly and clearly. Several of 
‘The Polk Girls’ as we call them, 
‘ are college graduates. At least 
two of our staff are ex-school 
teachers. All are of the highest 
possible type. 

“Having selected our ten Polk 
Girls, the next step was to edu- 
cate them. In our own classroom 
they were given a thorough course 
of instruction in the food value 
of milk. This theoretical knowl- 
edge was supplemented by fre- 
quent inspection tours through 
the plant; and to our various 
dairy farms, loading stations, etc. 
This careful schooling, we have 
found, gives them a confidence 
which begets the confidence of the 
housewife.” 
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_The Polk Girls work under the 
direction of a manager of solicita- 
tion, who, in turn, is responsible to 
the sales manager and general 
manager of the company. They 
meet at the main plant each morr- 
ing at eight o’clock, and are con- 
veyed in a company automobile to 
the section of the city where they 
are to work, q 

Experience has proved that 
these young women average fifty 
calls each per day, or approxi- 
mately 500 calls for the crew. On 
this basis the company estimates 
that seven months will be re- 
quired to cover the city of Indian- 
apolis and suburbs. 

“We have gone to a great deal 
of trouble and expense to give the 
Polk Girls the proper entree into 
a home,” an officer of the com- 
pany explained. “With the aid of 
a city directory we determine the 
name of the lady of the house and 
this information is entered on a 
card, which is turned over to the 
young lady working in that par- 
ticular territory. Thus the girl 


who is calling, let us say, at 2416 


North Pennsylvania Street, refers 
to the card bearing that number, 
and smilingly greets the house- 
wife as Mrs. Blank, or whatever 
the name may be. If the lady is 
a customer of the Polk company 
that information is also given on 
the card. 

“Each girl is provided with a 
Boston bag, in which she carries 
a supply of our consumer book- 
let, ‘The Drama of the Morning 
Milk.” This is a_ sixteen-page 
pamphlet, printed in four colors. 
Early in her talk the young lady in- 
troduces the booklet, and in a gen- 
eral way her conversation follows 
the outline presented there. How- 
ever, she does not have any ‘set 
speech’ and her visit is by no 
means a monologue. The house- 
wife is urged to ask questions. Ii, 
perchance, she has a grievance, 
real or fancied, against the com- 
pany, it is one of her duties to 
discuss the matter in a frank, sin- 
cere manner, and establish a basis 
for future friendly relations. 

“The first and foremost con- 
sideration of the caller is to ren- 
der a sincere service to the wo- 
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MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 


Skilful renderings of 
mechanical subjects in 
line and half-tone, from 
photographs and over 
Courtesy silverprints, from an 
RadioTel. & artist’s point of view as 
Tel. Co, well as with an eye to 
extreme mechanical 
accuracy 


LOHSE’BUDD 
Advertising Artists 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


MURRAY HILL 
2560 


























OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opening in a large New 
York advertising agency for an executive 
for the operating and office division. 
Experience in advertising agency work, 
either as principal or office manager, is 
essential. 

Kindly give full particulars in your 
letter about your qualifications and pre- 


vious connections, and mention age and 
salary expected. All replies confidential. 


Address “C,” Box 94, Printers’ INK. 
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The State of Wichita— 


Where they read The Eagle! 


N unofficial “state” comprising the great trade 
4 AX territory of Wichita, in Kansas, and northern 
Oklahoma—and simultaneously defining the vast 
prairie empire so completely dominated by The 
Wichita Eagle—in advertising lineage—in circula- 
tion—in reader interest. Here there are three hun- 
dred thousand readers of The Eagle—three hundred 
thousand of the highest type population in Amer- 
ica—living in a “state” rich in resources—agricul- 
tural, livestock, mining and oil. 
Our Booklet—“‘The State of Wichita” 
describes this territory in detail 
— its people — its wealth — and 
its newspaper—The Wichita Eagle! 
Let Us Send You a Copy 


The Wichita Eagle 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


In the National Field The Wichita Eagle Is Represented By 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Detroit Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 
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men upon whom she calls. Her | 
job is to sell milk as an indis- | 
pensable commodity in the main- 
tenance of a healthy, happy house- 
“ Id. The matter of selling 

Polk’s milk is of secondary im- 
portance. 

“While the Polk Girls use no | 
‘high-pressure’ methods to secure 
contracts, and make no particular 
effort toward that end, they do 
take orders for the delivery of | 
milk and dairy products, in cases 
where housewives express a wish 
for the service. One day recently 
the young women brought in a 
total of 346 contracts. And these 
customers, we find, are particu- 
larly desirable, because they have 
been thoroughly sold on the Polk 
organization and product, and 
they will not readily desert us, as 
the result of a sudden whim or 
fancy.” 

Advertisements similar to the 
initial announcement will be pre- 
sented from time to time, supple- 
menting the company’s regular 
publicity program, while the Polk 
Girls are making their rounds of 
Indianapolis homes. 


H. W. Harrington Joins 
H. K. McCann Company 


Howard W. Harrington, for the last 
five years advertising manager of the 
Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, 
Ill., has resigned to — the ‘Cleveland 
office of The H cCann Company 
as an account executive. 

George N. eek, . president, Moline 
Plow Company, Inc., has appointed 

; = baat a assistant advertising 
manager, and O. Dawson, superin- 
tendent of the Mtoline Press,’ a_print- 
ing subsidiary of the company, to take 
over the duties of Mr. Harrington. 


Has Armor-Clad Clothing 
Account 


Salwen Brothers, New York, makers 
of Armor-Clad boys’ and students’ 
clothing, have placed their advertising 
account with the Whitman Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc., also of that city. 
vertising for the next few months wil’ 
be concentrated on business papers and 
dealer helps. 


Binghamton “Morning Sun” 
Appointment 


ri Binghamton, N. Y., Morning 
Sun has appointed The S. C. Beck- 
with Special Agency, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as advertising 


its national 
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You Bet 
THEY KNOW! 


They don’t have to guess 
by superficial appear- 
ances. If they advertise 
a non-swallowable baby 
rattle at 10c or a concert 
grand Bokhara rug at 
$998.98, the department 
stores know results next 
day. 


Therefore: 


the past few 


During 
months when four of the 


five largest Utica depart- 
ment stores each had a 
big special sale lasting 
several days, they used a 
total of 171,416 lines of 
sale advertising and put 
77 per cent. of it in the 


Atica 
@bserber-Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
Send for Utica Booklet 








Pay Attention to the Laggard 


Department 


A Lesson from Mail Order Shows How Weaklings May Be Made t 
Thrive 


By Harry C. Clarke 


SW ide you a weak department 
in your business? Nearly 
every manufacturer has. The 
temptation is strong to neglect it, 
or at least pass it by as quickly 
as possible and thus get a. dis- 
agreeable thought out of mind. 

The idea is to cut down the 
loss in the department to a 
minimum. The department as a 
rule cannot be abolished alto- 
gether, for it is usually a depart- 
ment that the management feels 
is necessary as a complement or 
to complete the other lines carried. 

Whenever there is particular 
need for economy the weak de- 
partment suffers first and most 
acutely in the cut. 

This is begging the issue—not 
squarely facing it—yet it is ex- 
actly what is being done today in 
many establishments the country 
over. 

How then should the problem 
of the weak department be met— 
and solved? That weak depart- 
ment is a direct reflection on the 
management. Its non-success is 
simply due to their failure to face 
and solve a problem. 

Instead of hiding the non-paying 
line—shoving it in the closet and 
out of the way, so to speak, grab 
it by the scruff of the neck and 
drag it out into the open. Tear 
it apart—dissect it—analyze it and 
then start the process of rebuild- 
ing. 

In one mail-order house the lace 
and embroidery department had 
for years lagged behind. In each 
catalogue the policy had been to 
reduce the space given to this line. 
The volume of sales dwindled al- 
most in direct proportion to the re- 
duction in space. Each season the 
buyer was given a space allotment 
that was smaller than that of the 
preceding season. His problem 
was to crowd into the dwindling 
space as complete a showing of 


his line as possible. No one tool 
any interest in his line. The en 
thusiasm of the advertising de 
partment went into the lines tha 
were going ahead. No one 
thought of dropping the line en- 
tirely. It was considered neces- 
sary to complete the showing in 
the catalogue. 

A newcomer in the sales promo- 
tion was the first to awaken. The 
season just past had been a big 
one in lace and embroidery lines. 
Other mail-order houses had en- 
joyed a big business. Retail mer- 
chants had turned over a large 
volume. Straight to the mer- 
chandise office the new man went 
and begged to be turned loose on 
the department. His argument 
was one that every manufacturer 
in a competition line will do well 
to remember. 


THE ARGUMENT 


“If they go elsewhere for their 
laces- and embroideries they will 
soon form the habit of going else- 
where for other things they buy 
and we will steadily lose customers. 

“Other houses are selling laces 
and embroideries. They have 
profitable departments. If we 
were offering customers the pat- 
terns, the qualities they want 
at the prices they want to pay 
we would be doing a profitable 
business in this line.” 

Turned loose on the department 
he proceeded to analyze the cata- 
logue as issued for several seasons 
past. He discovered that a large 
percentage of the items had been 
recatalogued from season to sea- 
son. The reason was the items 
hadn’t sold and there was so much 
stock on hand that the buyer’s 
stock-purchase limit had permitted 
his selecting only a limited number 
of new patterns. 

Next he discovered that the 
showing was all out of line both 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 





Advertising 


130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


31 Milk Street Main at Colfax 
BOSTON SOUTH BEND 


332 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Art and Engraving Man Wanted 


An exceptional opportunity is waiting for an art man 
who by training and experience is competent to handle 
the art and engraving department of a large Trade Paper 
Publishing Company located in New York City. 


In addition to having executive ability he must have— 


Original and practical ideas in layout design. 
A thorough knowledge of color values and their 
most effective uses in display advertising. 

He must of course know engravings from A to Z. 
He should be thoroughly familiar with the re- 
touching of photographs, particularly those of 
mechanical subjects. 


He must be under 45 years of age and able to 
furnish satisfactory references as to character and 
ability. 
Write fully. All communications will be regarded as 
strictly confidential. 


Address “H,” Box 239, care of Printers’ Ink 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


THE FIRST IN THE FIELD 

THE FILES OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS, 
magazine publishers and printers will show that we 
or one of our affiliated companies were the first to 
bring to your attention the advantages your paper 
may gain by releasing a “Rotogravure’”’ pictorial 
supplement. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 

WHEN YOU FIRST DECIDED TO RELEASE 
A PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENT, you probably an- 
nounced to the public, national advertisers and 
agency space buyers, that your pictorial was to 
be and is a “Rotogravure”’ supplement. It there- 
fore carried prestige. The printer with whom you 
contracted probably agreed to supply you with a 
genuine “‘Rotogravure” supplement. The printer 
probably obtained the contract from you on that 
basis. Why not make the printer deliver what 
you ordered? 


DEMAND what your contract speci- 
fies and what you are paying for. If 
your printer cannot supply you with 
“Rotogravure,” let us show you how 
you can print your own. We guarantee | 
high quality, low cost, late closing date. 





' 
( 
WARNING 1 
NOTICE REGARDING PATENTS: In order to protect itself, 
its patrons and the trade in general from makeshifts and imitations, 1 
The Bidart Machinery Corporation has found it necessary to appeal 
to the courts to enjoin infringing manufacturers, owners and those ( 
using infringing products and to recover proper damages, and is 
now bringing such suits. 
eryone who is making, vending or using any of these tay 2 
ing machines, trade-marks and the Saalburg patents Nos. 923,79 
and 935,612 for making the cylinders or plates fcr printing, . 





warned again that they are doing so at their risk. ( 

WANTED ' 

HIGH CLASS SALESMAN to represent us in San Francisco, r 
is. St. Paul, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, New Orleans 


. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Buffaio, Boston and Toronto; must be acquainted 
with newspaper and magazine publishers, high- class printers and 
SS. EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Applications kept 
con tial 


The Bidart Machinery Corporation 
515 West 26th Street New York, N. Y. 


Builders of COMPLETE ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING PLANTS 


Printed Matter: Ink: rae vec 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


fogravurd “sesame = ROT UCR AUR : 
Relogzevare ‘Ae To PRE OFF. REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE a 
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as to style and price with com- 
petitors’ lines. On checking up 
buying sources he found, first, 
that all merchandise in the line 
had come from one house. Sec- 
ond, that this house ranked far 
below the trade leaders—it did not 
have a reputation as a live trade 
factor. The buyer for the de- 
partment was not up to date. 

All of these facts, properly ar- 
ranged, were presented to the 
merchandise office. The depart- 
ment was revamped. A new line 
was selected, carefully priced and 
properly presented in increased 
space. While the results the first 
season were not by any means 
phenomenal—the sales did show a 
marked increase and within two 
years the department was on a 
paying basis. 

In another house the muslin 
underwear epartment was a 
failure—had been for seasons past. 
Its showing had been curtailed. 
No particular attention was paid 
to the line. It had come to be 
regarded as a necessary evil. 


WHAT INVESTIGATION SHOWED 


Someone thought the department 
could be made a_ success and 
started to investigate. The results 
were these: The buyer of that 
department had stood still. In 
his day muslin underwear was 
regarded as a staple line. He 
completely missed the change that 
brought in style and that changed 
the name to “Lingerie.” 

Other lines in that house—suits, 
coats and dresses—had moved 
ahead and had kept pace with style 
changes, but then muslin under- 
wear was just muslin underwear. 

When the truth dawned and 
style was brought in, the volume 
of sales immediately started jump- 
ing. The company introduced 
style and daintiness into the mer- 
chandise. It introduced these 
same factors into the illustrations. 
It opened up the space and the 
results were immediate. 

Years ago one of the large mail- 
order houses decided to put in an 
auto accessories department. This 
was just at the time when automo- 
biles were becoming popular and 
hefore the time when the sale of 
auto supplies by mail amounted to 
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Sweater News 
eo. Knitted Guterwear 














A 4 Page 
Pictorial Insert 


for a trade magazine, that 
we are producing, has proved 
a popular feature and the 
returns have justified the 
expenditure. 

We shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss a similar feature for 
other magazines. 


Offset Gravure 
CORPORATION 
Illustrated Printing 


351 West 52nd Street 
New York 
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Fifty Years of Osteopathy 


THE OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIAN & SURGEON 
PROFESSIONAL man 


with a professional 
man’s earning power, hav- 
ing the healthy desire for 
modern conveniences, com- 
forts and luxuries, and hav- 
ing the purchasing power 
to satisfy these desires. An 
influence in his community. 


EW ideas and prac- 

tices continually being 

adopted insures great 
reader interest in 


THE JOURNAL 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
hicago 
Reaches 80% of the profession. 
Rates and discounts upon request. 

















SALESMAN WANTED 


for sales manager’s assistant in 
office. Old established whole- 
sale business covering entire 
country. Age about 30, high 
calibre, must have road selling 
experience. Salary to start $50 
week; fullest opportunity for 
promotion and future based 
on results given. Permanent. 
State religion, age, and full 
particulars. Must have very 
highest references. 


Address “A. F.” Box 237, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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much. Pioneering in this field, 
this house started off the depart- 
ment in a large way. Libera! 
space and a big showing otf mer 
chandise ushered in the line. The 
response was disappointing. A 
second season saw but little im 
provement. Space was cut and 
the line was reduced. The buyer 
was dismissed and the depart- 
ment turned over to an assistant. 


MAKES DEPARTMENT A SUCCESS 


The assistant saw an _ oppor- 
tunity. He studied and worked 
and planned. Finally he took his 
plan to the merchandise office. 
There he found it up-hill work, 
for the previous poor showing 
left the management rather cold 
to any suggestions that called for 
an increased appropriation. Again 
and again he returned to the fight 
and finally won his point. 

He completely rebuilt the line. 
A special automobile supply sale 
booklet was issued twice a year 
to a list of car owners. Space in 
the large catalogue was kept down 
and the drive for business was 
made through the special automo- 
bile catalogue and the sales book- 
lets. The result was a big in- 
crease in sales—an increase that 
went far beyond the greatest ex- 
pectations. The two big secrets 
of his success were: 

First, the selecting of a com- 
plete line of popular-price acces- 
sories. 

Second, marking up a very small 
profit on the line until he had 
established a big following of 
customers and had a volume of 
sales. 

A high profit or a full regular 
profit at the outset would have 
kept the volume from growing. 
He accomplished in a year on a 
short profit plan what it would 
have required many seasons to 
have accomplished otherwise. 

And this brings to the fore one 
of the principal points that we 
wish to make. In a business of 
many departments it is easily pos- 
sible to take a single department 
and make a drive for volume with 
a short profit mark-up. There is 
no profit in the department re- 
gardless of how high the mark-up 
unless there is volume. 
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Tine America Is Dining Out 
r sale 
year Today the Restaurant Industry Offers the World’s 
1c 
ln Greatest Market for Food Products 
aie HANGING habits of American life have made the 
book- restaurant the dominant factor in merchandising 
 in- food products. ‘Ultimate consumers” are to be found 
that now ordering their meals from a restaurant menu or 
. ox- carrying their trays along cafeteria counters. Whether 
crets they choose your products depends solely on the 
: restaurant operator, who, if he will, cannot only 
com- multiply the sale of certain dishes, but be a consistent 
cces- daily advertisement for them. 
Remember that individual restaurant buyers cater to the 
smal! appetites of millions of patrons. The Ontra Cafeterias, 
had of Chicago, for instance, order: 
; of 27,000 cases of canned vegetables and 
€ oi fruits yearly 
1,500 gallons of chili sauce yearly 
gular 420 pounds of butter daily 
=e 450 loaves of bread 
on 4 Just tell us that you're interested. We'll give you 
ould complete data covering your product and our ideas for 
s to merchandising it. 
“An Analysis of the Restaurant Industry” is a 
= booklet we want you to have. Please ask for it. 
e 


hd THE AMERICAN 
pent RESTAURANT 


e is PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
re- 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Plans for 1924 Campaign on 
Diamond-F Products 


The advertising plans of the Dia- 
mond State Fibre Company, Bridge- 
port, Pa., manufacturer of Diamond-F 
products, for 1924 call for the use of 
magazine and  business-paper space. 
Publications reaching the automotive, 
radio, electrical and textile fields will 
be_ used. 

“We have been doing some news- 
paper advertising in connection with 
Celeron radio panels,” Franklin Dun- 
lap, advertising manager, tells Print- 
ERS’ Ink. “This will be discontinued 
when the present five-week schedule 
is completed. It mav be renewed some- 


time during the fall.” 

The company’s advertising account is 
directed by = Batten Company, 
New York. 


Double Postcards Must Have 
Return Address Inside 


A recent bulletin of the Post Office 
Department reviews the status of the 
double or reply postcard. The address 
on the reply portion must be on the 
inside when the card is mailed. The 
double card must be folded before mail- 
ing but fastening of the edges is not 
required. Enclosures are prohibited and 
also the use of metal clips to fasten 
the edges, but there is no objection to 
plain stickers or seals so long as the 
inner folds of the card may be readily 
examined. 


Joins Free Sewing Machine 


Company 

Miller has joined the Free 
Company. Rockford, 
of advertising. The 
national campaign 


Homer W. 
Sewing Machine 
Til., in charge 
company plans a 
during 1924. Mr. Miller was formerly 
advertising manager of Hess Bros. 
Mercantile Store of that city and was 
for five years in the advertising de- 
partment of the International Harvester 
Company at Chicago. 


W. C. Mitchell Heads 


American Economic Association 
Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, director of 
research of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., New York, 
was elected president for 1924 of the 
American Economic Association at the 
annual business meeting of that body 
at Washington, C. Mr. Mitchell is 
a former president of the American 
Statistical Association and is the author 
of “Business Cycles.” 


Acquires Interest in Moline 
“Dispatch” 


The interest in the Moline, IIl., 
Dispatch, of the late John Sundine, who 
was a half-owner and business manager, 
has been acquired by a brother, August 
Sundine, a druggist of that city. Mr. 
Sundine has joined the business staff 
in an executive capacity. 
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Will Give Banquet in Honor 


of Benjamin Franklin 
An annual banquet in honor of the 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 


Franklin will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on powers 18, 
under the auspices of the International 


Benjamin Franklin Society in co-opera 
tion with The New York Employing 
Printers Association, The Advertising 
Club of New York, The Sphinx Club, 
The New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, The Printing Supply Sales 
men’s Guild, The New York Press Club, 
The Electrical League of New York. 
and the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce. Guests at the dinner will 
be the Hon. James M. Beck, Solicitor- 
General of the United States; Hon. 
George H. Carter, public printer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. Grover A. Whalen, 
commissioner, ” Department of Plants and 


Structures, New York; and George K. 
Horn, president, United Typothetae of 
America. 


Coffee Account for Joerns 


Agency 

The Hanley & Tinoctie Coffee & Spice 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has appointed 
the Arnold Joerns Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 

Le Roy Kelley, for the last six years 
in charge of the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Hanley & Kinsella Com 
pany, has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


Made General Manager. 


Franklin Automobile Company 

J. W. DuB. Gould has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
For some time Mr. Gould has acted as 
consultant of the company with offices 
at New York. The position of general 
manager is newly created to relieve 

. H. Franklin, president, of many of 
the duties of that office. 


Death of William Dobie 


William Dobie, founder and_ hon 
orary president of the W. Gillett 
Company, Toronto, manufacturer of 
baking powder and lye and other prod 
ucts, is dead. Two years ago he gave 
up active control of the business which 
makes Magic baking powder and Gil 
lett’s lye, two widely advertised prod 
ucts. He was sixty-five years of age 


Homer M. Clark with 
Doremus Agency 


Homer M. Clark has joined Dor 
mus & Company, New York advertising 
agency. 


G. B. Burtnett has been anpointed 
advertising manager of the Security 
Housing Corporation, Los Angeles, Ca! 
For the last two years Mr. Burtnett has 
heen advertising manager of the Cali 
fornia Bank of that city. 
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DISTRIBUTION MOVEMENT AS iNDICATED BY INDEX NUMBERS 
Basep on Data from GOVERNMENT AND Non-GoOvERNMENT Sources! 
[Base Year in Bold-face Type] 





Canby -—Postat Recerpts—, 
Salesby Total 50 -—— ApDvERTIsSING-—— 
manufactures? _ cities® Hoguaee’ Newspaper® 
Relative to Relative Second Class‘ Relative Relative 
YEAR AND MonTH 1920 1919 (quarterly) to 1913 to 1919 
1913 monthly average... . en ine 100 100 é 
1914 monthly average... : ans ae 103 95 cae 
1915 monthly average... . eure ste 4 106 94 éo% 
1916 monthly average... . Sys 74 115 116 73 
1917 monthly average.... nae 80 113 122 75 
1918 monthly average... . ion 93 133 110 73 
1919 monthly average.... 794 100 200 154 100 
1920 monthly average... . 100 113 234 188 114 
1921 monthly average... . 70 113 194 121 103 
1922 monthly average... . 77 124 271 129 108 
1922 
132 114 we 91 102 
91 111 we 113 90 
64 132 261 124 112 
58 121 eee 140 117 
62 122 ee 150 116 
57 121 262 134 108 
55 106 Se 110 95 
59 116 ose 102 93 
63 124 253 121 105 
R46 125 + 156 126 
86 135 eds 153 120 
110 159 284 148 120 
101 136 a 114 108 
81 126 eo 141 100 
82 152 306 164 125 
78 133 ees 188 130 
78 135 pee 185 131 
72 129 288 172 117 
65 115 eee 141 100 
58 123 ese 123 96 
Seg os 5 sinc cesses > 54 127 sow 145 111 
OC. castes sé 2nsso00s 93 148 ean 185 136 
NOWEEEEE lasciveeseeeser a io see ge. 184 abd 


1Candy sales from U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue; postal 
receipts in 50 selected cities, quarterly data on second-class mail, and monthly data on 
money orders, from U. S. Post Office Department; magazine advertising as reported 
by Printers’ Ink; newspaper advertising compiled by New York Evening Post. 

2Computed on the basis of a 5 per cent excise tax prior to January, 1922, and since 
January, 1922, on the basis of a 3 per cent tax (revenue act of 1918 superseded by 
revenue act of 1921). This column thus represents actual value of sales, not the 
taxes paid on sales. 

38The war revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917, provided for an increase in the rate for first- 
class letter mail from 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof prior to Nov. 1, 1917, to 3 
cents per ounce or fraction thereof, from Nov. 1, 1917, to July 1, 1919, and an in- 
crease of the rate on postal and postcards from 1 cent to 2 cents each during the same 
period. Since July 1, 1919, the old rates on first-class mail have been restored. Under 
this act a stamp tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents postage charge or fraction thereof is 
collectible on parcel-post matter, 4 

‘Note that these data represent quarters ending in the months specified and the 
annual figures represent quarterly avera for each year, not a averages. The 
war revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917, provided for a series of graduated annual rate in- 
creases on second-class mail as follows, compared with a flat rate of 1 per cent per 
pound previous to July 1, 1918: From july 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, 1% cents, and 
since July 1, 1919, 1% cents per pound, these changes applying, regardless of zone or 
distance to portions or publications devcted to reading matter. For the advertising 
portions the country was divided into eight zones, each with a graduated rate and its 
corresponding annual increases, beginning with July 1, 1918, and reaching the 
maximum on July 1, 1921, making, for the first time, a differentiation between the 
rates on reading and advertising matter. a 4 : 

5These figures represent the number of lines of advertising carried by the leading 
magazines dated for the month noted. . i r 

*Compiled from 22 identical cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Washington, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Minneapolis, I polis, umbus, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, Birmingham, and Houston. For the years 1916 to 1918 no reports 
were available for Boston, Louisville, Houston, and Columbus. The totals for 
those years were computed from the actual reports of the 18 other cities, allowing 
13.85 per cent of the total to the four missing cities, the average ratio of those 
cities to the total in the subsequent years. _ . 

7Six months’ average, July to December, inclusive. 2 
From the “Survey of Current Business,” published by the 

United Stetes Department of Commerce. 
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The Company 


Financially—sound 
Product—best in its field 
Progressive—but sound 
Conservative—but far seeing 
Location—New Y ork City 


The Opportunity 
Sought 


E some company which meets 
the above description there is 
an opening for an executive who 
can meet high grade men on a 
footing of equality either during 
or outside of business hours. He 
must be able to handle a num- 
ber of subordinates with friendly 
authority, productive of the best 
spirit and work. He must be effi- 
cient—not afraid to cut red tape. 
He must develop ideas of his 
own for the promoting of the 
company’s good and have the 
capacity to execute them. His 
integrity and loyalty must be 
above question. He will wel- 
come thorough investigation, 
and will want to make thor- 
ough investigation as a means 
of insuring permanence of con- 
nection. Salary must bear a 
reasonable relation to demon- 
strated worth, but this will not 
be the primary consideration at 
the outset. 


The Man 


Industrious 

Ambitious 

College Education 

Progressive 

Christian, 35 years of age 
Experienced—12 years sales 
and executive experience, 
with knowledge of adver- 
tising, sales promotion, 
lithography and printing. 


Address F Box 97 
Printers’ Ink 
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How to Increase Direct- 
Mail Returns 


(Continued from page 6) 
address on the envelope or wrapper. 
If he thinks he is saving time 
simply by using the addressee’s 
name and the word, ‘Chicago,’ for 
example, let me remind him that 
we get over 75,000 pieces of mail 
daily without street addresses. 
And here’s what happens to them. 
There is a delay in the delivery 
of these pieces of from eight to 
twenty-four hours. 

“You see, the bulk of this mail 
is handled on incoming. trains. 
Railway mail clerks cannot stop 
to look up streets and numbers. 
They have no Nixie Department 
aboard. All they can do is toss 
such mail into a box marked, 
“No Street Named.” The result 
is that we, here at the post-office, 
have to look up all these addresses 
to the best of our ability. Hence 
the delay. 

“If you ever see a business man 
deliberately leaving out the street 
number from a piece of mail he 
is directing ‘in order to save time,’ 
please tell him why he is inviting 
perhaps a day’s delay in the de- 
livery of his letter.” 


CARELESSNESS IN AFFIXING STAMPS 


The last point that Mr. Lueder 
brought out in this problem of 
needless business mail waste, was 
postage. 

Why is mail sent out without 
postage? Why is it sent out with- 
out sufficient postage? Last 
year there were received at the 
Chicago post-office 4,125,000 pieces 
of mail without postage. Thihk 
of it! 

“You sometimes hear complaint 
made that the quality of the 
mucilage on stamps is_ poor,” 
commented Mr. Lueder. “But that 
isn’t the trouble. The real 
trouble with stamps not sticking 
is that the office boy has too much 
water on them. He’s_ washed 
most of the mucilage off.” 

And this is only another in- 
stance of. “finishing off with an 
ax.” Why, you may ask, does 
a direct-mail advertiser select 
the best stationery, hire the bes! 
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| The 
MENTAL SPARK PLUG 


By F. D. VAN AMBURGH 


O you ever want to 
write high-powered 
sales letters? Speak in pub- 
lic? Prepare ads? Edit house 
organs? Do you ever find 
yourself staring vacantly at 
a blank sheet of paper wish- 
ing you had a self-starter for 
the thoughts that simply 
will not come? 


If you do, this book’s a gold 
mine for you. 


Over a period of 12 years 
F.D. Van Amburgh, editor 
and publisher of “The Silent 
Partner” —the most inspir- 
ing little business magazine 
in the world—has saved up 
375 pages of mental stimu- 
lation every paragraph of 
which you can use. 


Thousands of pithy para- 
graphs, alphabetically ar- 
ranged for ready reference— 
sales-managers have electri- 





Be Famous As An 


“Idea Man” 


The man or the woman sure of 
holding a position others envy 
is the one who is always ready 
with original ideas. Just as 
lawyers learn where to find 
the law, the Idea Man dis- 
covers secret sources of orig- 
inal thoughts that he can 
always turn to his use. 


Locked in the desks of thou- 
sands of successful “Idea 
Men” and “Idea Women” to- 
day you’ll find: 


fied their audiences with 
talks based on single ideas 
taken from it. Advertise- 
ments have come to lif 
from its touch. : 


As practical as a sledgehammer, 
as usable as a dictionary—a 

that could have been written 
only by a business man who un- 
derstood business men and their 
needs. 


Invest in yourself. Be known as 
an “Idea Man.” Write for “The 
Mental Spark Plug” today and 
examine it in your own home! 
Free sample copy of “The Silent 
Partner” to all who mail in the 
coupon below! 


i To the Silent Partner Co., 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York City 


Here’s $2. Send on your book together 

with a free sample copy of “The Silent 

Partner.” If I don’t think the book is 
| worth 10 times the price you are to refund 
| ™y money at once! 


| Name 


I 
| Address 
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VEST POCKET 
BILLBOARDS 


Are Time Tables Carried By Chicagoans 
16 Hours Each Day 2 


Serene Soe 


sa «= 
Ss 2 


Largest Circulation ot . 
any medium in Chicago 


Mostintimateadvertising 
appealintheUnitedStates fe 


Lowest cost per person al 


Full showing $71 per day th 
Rates on application , 


1350,000 Users | |: 









Chicago Elevated Lines w 
Illinois Central R. R. 
Rock Island Lines . 
Chicago and North Shore on 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin wl 











ERWIN,RIVERS & CO.,Ltd. fe 


161 W. Harrison Street Chicago bu 


Forms Close 20th of Each Month dit 
One or Two Colors r 
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brains to prepare his message, get 
up his mailing campaign in the 
most telling manner without re- 
gard to expense—then leave final 
important details like stamping 
and mailing to that class of help 
whose carelessness may under- 
mine his whole previous effort? 

Well, suppose a letter does 
reach the post-office without a 
stamp. Two things happen to it 
—both disastrous from the view- 
point of the sender. In the first 
place, if a return address is 
found on the envelope, the letter is 
returned to the sender for pos- 
tage. This causes delay, of 
course, but the result may not be 
so bad as if there were no return 
address given. 

In the latter case the addressee 
is notified that there is a letter 
for him requiring postage. When 
he sends the stamp or stamps 
along, the letter is delivered to 
him. It thus costs him not only 
the missing postage if he wishes 
the letter, but an extra stamp as 
well with which he sends the 
postage to the post-office. If, 
by any chance, the unstamped 
letter reaches him without such 
a notification, he must pay twice 
the normal postage to get it. 

It doesn’t take much argu- 
ment, sometimes, to turn a good 
prospect into a mighty poor one. 
As little as a two-cent stamp may 
well do it. The reason isn’t a 
financial one. It is psychological. 

The same argument goes with 
mail insufficiently stamped except 
that the addressee has: to pay 
only the additional postage. 

As Mr. Lueder pointed out, 
what sort of sales manager would 
knowingly send a salesman to call 
on a possible buyer if the sales- 
man were to begin his sales argu- 
ment with the request for a 
slight loan to meet the cost of his 
ticket in getting there? Yet that 
is the impression made on every 
buyer who gets a letter bearing 
insufficient postage or none at all. 

To sum up, here are five ways 
Mr. Lueder points out in which 
direct-mail advertisers can avoid 
needless waste: 

(1) Mail earlier in the day. 

(2) Keep your mailing lists up 
to date. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


13,457,374 


Lines of carefully sifted 
paid advertising ap- 
peared in The Journal 


during 1923. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 

















Retiring Members of 
Advertising Agency 
Will Sell Interests 


Two of the four members of this 
agency, having larger interests 
elsewhere, are anxious to retire 
from active routine, and if suc- 
cessors are found who will appre- 
ciate the principle upon which the 
busi was founded, and who 
have the necessary capital and 
experience, these interests may 
be taken over at once. 

The firm is a simple partner- 
ship, but can be incorporated as 
soon as desirable. It has no 
debts, —— the claims of its 
members. Fully recognized. Ex- 
cellent credit. Volume is small, 
but accounts are of a kind that 
can be developed. ‘Pros Fr’ 
are good and reputation high. 

Remaining partners are widely 
known advertising men. Prefer- 
ence ‘might shown to a group 
of men who would widen the 
circle of influence, enhance the per- 
sonnel and possibly head branch 
offices if need for same arises. 


Address “J,” Box 90, Printers’ Ink 
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Assistant 
To Art and Engraving 
Executive 


A young man of ambition and energy, 
between 25 and 30 years, qualified by 
ability and experience to handle a large 
volume of commercial art and engraving 
detail, rapidly and correctly. 

Must be unusually keen in follow-up 
and schedule maintenance, quick to de- 
tect errors in instructions and charges 
and have practical knowledge of proc- 
esses, estimating, costs and cost control. 

Sound business judgment is an impor- 
tant essential, combined with the faculty 
for getting results in a large organiza- 
tion, without friction or lost motion. 

The amount of detail involved and the 
necessity for accurate distribution of 
charges calls for a systematic, methodical 
mind, yet there is ample opportunity for 
the exercise of originality and initiative. 
This position calls for a seasoned man, 
one who has probably gained his experi- 
ence in the production department of a 
large agency or with a high-class art and 
engraving concern, or both. 

The opportunity is in Chicago and with 
a young organization in an old, estab- 
lished business. 

Write fully and your letter will be 
held in strict confidence; returned if 
desired. 

Address “G,’’ Box 98, Printers’ Ink. 
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(3) Put street and number as 
well as name of city on the 
envelope. 

(4) Write the State out in full. 

(5) Put on postage and enough 
of it. 

An _ authoritative opinion—the 
opinion of the head of an institu- 
tion that last year handled nearly 
10 per cent of the total postal re- 
ceipts of the United States. 

Surely these five suggestions 
apply to every direct-mail adver- 
tiser in the country who, after 
patiently polishing up an _ ex- 
pensive mail campaign, doesn't 
want the job “finished off with 
an ax.” 


Advertises New Uses for Soda 
Crackers in 1924 Campaign 


The Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has started its i924 
campaign on Snow Flake crackers. The 
advertising will stress new uses for 
soda wafers as set forth by the Home 
Economics Department of the University 
of Washington. 

Newspapers and posters will be used 
in a number of cities on the Pacific 
Coast. This will be supplemented by the 
use of reproductions of the posters for 
dealers’ windows, window transparen- 
cies, counter displays, package inserts 
in color, etc. 

The Botsford-Constantine Company, 
Seattle advertising agency, is directing 
this campaign. 


F. R. Levings, Western Man- 
ager, New York “American” 


Frederick R. Levings, until recently 
with the New York sales staff of 
Hearst’s International, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Western office 
at Chicago of the New York American. 
He formerly had been with Motor ani 
at one time was Western manager of 
Hearst’s International. 


Joins Exide Batteries of 
Canada 


E. G. Taylor has 
promotion department o 


joined the sales 
Exide Batteries 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. Mr. Taylor 
was for four years with The H. K 
McCann Company, and more recently 
was with The Advertising Service Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. 


J. W. Silley Joins Boston 
“American” 


James W. Silley has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Price Food Products Corporation, Minne: 
apolis, and has joined the Boston 
American. 
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af | Do you use a salesmen’s 
nough 9 

= manual : 

nearly 

al re- E shall be glad to examine your manual and 
—— see how it compares with those we have 
idver- already analyzed. Within the last few weeks, 


after thirty- four manufacturers have informed us that they 
| eX are compiling or revising their salesmen’s manuals. 
_ These concerns found the articles on salesmen’s man- 
uals that have appeared in the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 

tions of practical help. When their manuals are com- 


Soda plete they will send us copies so others may benefit, as 
aign they did, from this exchange of information. In this 
mpany, manner, also, they will help establish priority rights to 
a. the ideas incorporated in their books. 
es for 
any “Trade-marking” Sales 
used and Advertising Ideas 
4 foe There are just two ways of safeguarding ideas. One is not to 


sparen- use them; the other, to give them the widest publicity. The 
puscets thousands of executives who so liberally furnish PRINTERS’ INK 
ympany, with information aus sales and advertising ideas believe 
irecting in “trade-marking” their plans by broadcasting them through 
the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. It is their method of saying 
“hands-off” and of preventing plagiarism. 


What idea would you like to protect? 


Manufacturers who believe a declaration of policy is a declaration 


pocently of ownership are continually sending us samples of : 
Sole Advertising Portfolios Sales Letters 
nerican. Catalogues Circulars 
«A = Booklets Illustrated Letterheads 
. Envelope Enclosures Broadsides 
ouse Magazines Salesmen’s Manuals 
f Collection Letters Follow-Up Letters 
0 Dealer Helps Letters to Salesmen 
ie sales Our Research Department is the gateway through which these 
satteries profit-producing ideas -pass. Your sales, merchandising and 


ave advertising ideas and ‘literature will be cordially welcomed. 


recently 
The Printers’ Ink Publications 


se Com: 
Research Department 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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N ew England—an Ideal Territory 
to Develop During 1924 


Here are several reasons why New England is one of 


your best markets. 


On a basis of savings and income tax returns, New 
Englanders have more money to spend than the average 
consumer in other sections of the country. 

' Your sales force can make an unusual number of calls 


each day. 
large and close together. 


Centers of population in New England are 
More calls mean more sales. 


The sales cost of working New England is low, due to 


the short stops between towns. 


Your men can return to 


their headquarters every week, thus saving expenses. 


Wholesale centers are close together. 


This means a 


maximum 24-hour delivery service to retailers. 
Good roads, trolley systems, commutation facilities on 
railroads bring people into the key cities from surround- 


ing territory. 


In no other section of the country can you attract the 
attention of so'many prosperous buyers, so easily and at 


such a low cost. 


Here are 15 primary markets so close together that 
the use of only the leading paper in each of them (listed 
below) offers complete coverage of the New England 


territory. 


WORCESTER, MASS. ZyVRGRAM 
Daily Circulation 80,506 P. x 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. P98T on x4 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CONN., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 37, 063 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Bvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A. B. C.—3c copy. 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., ae 

Daily Circulation 28, 400 P 8 


Member A. B. C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., Sgr lad -cafron 


Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 
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MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 

Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 12, 230 r. ©. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 191 F. 0. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN., MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16, 643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 27ampane 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20, 702 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS..UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,00/ 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS her 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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James M. Riddle Company Oe 
y Appoints Detroit Manager Maine Ss Largest 
Th M. Riddle C » pub- ° ° ° 
tidheae? Segemeediltten: Chiange, ka tp. Evening Circulation 
pone be > i nd a = 
t etroit office, effective januar: . 
Mr. Springer has been with the’ Chi- Portland Express 
, cago office. 
ot -has, by far, the Largest Cir- 
C. S. Foulds Succeeds culation. in Portland and its 
VW His Father immediate trading territory. 
ge Pe TN a ——- i P< sagen ae Portland’s Only Evening Paper! 
ident of The Foulds Company, Chi- Portland’s Only Three-cent Daily! 
Ils cago. Mr. Foulds was formerly _secre- . 
rycen momen of Tee, Holds “COVERAGE!” 
re More than 15 of every 16 
= Foster & Kleiser Take Over Portland homes take the 
to McClintock Company Evening Express — Thousands 
to The Foster & Kleiser Company, Oak- of Portland families take no 
land, Cal., outdoor advertising, has ; 
taken over the interests of the McClin- other daily paper! 
- tock Company, San Diego, Cal., outdoor 
) a advertising. 
Sunday Telegram 
“d Arthur E. Barker Dead Portland’s Favorite Sunday Paper 
1d- i a Motor’ copbaen be Largest Maine Sunday Circulation 
ne LS | ew ce sete Be gee 
of fifty-eight. Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
at 
nat ° 
on The Meriden Record 
nd Dominates Meriden and Wallingford, Connecticut 
It covers like a blanket a field of 
as 50,000 Population 
,000 . . 
ESS 90 per cent of The Record’s circulation goes into the 
Homes. 
,000 
[EL 95 per cent of the Total Circulation is delivered 
000 within an 8-mile radius of Meriden City Hall, thus 
making The Record’s so-called “Suburban Circula- 
cops tion” actually City Circulation. 
y 
a Record advertisers get not only The Largest 
44 Quantity of Circulation, but the Best Character 
of Circulation as well. 
,000 The Record’s Milline rate is the lowest in the city. 
I 
rt GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Advertising Representatives 
; New York Boston Chicago 
ere 





ome 
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The Elias Howe 
Inventor’s ‘“‘™sgied for 
Debt to frst co — 

rs considera- 

Advertising tion and _ then 


use for his sewing machine. He 
furnishes but one example of such 
a discouraging situation facing 
practically every inventor and dis- 


coverer, that the term “poor in- 
ventor” came into general use. 
Today inventions, discoveries 


and improvements are continually 
being made, totd about and put 
into use without the heart-break- 
ing trouble and time it took a few 
short decades ago. We have seen 
radio go over like a breeze, and 
now numerous accessories, such 
as vacuum tubes and _ headsets, 
have a brand-name standing and 
compete in the advertising pages 
with well-known articles of long 
existence. 

In the automobile industry im- 
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provements are being made con- 
tinually and put into general use 


almost overnight by advertising. 
The Bassick Manufacturing 
Company, maker of Alemite, a 


new system of lubrication, an- 
nounces in full-page space that 
during the year it opened 9,058 
new Alemite lubricating stations. 
In the same issue of the publica- 
tion in which this advertisement 
appears, the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company shows by a chart how in 
a few short years its electric sys- 
tem has come from scratch to a 
sale of over 550,000 units in 1923. 

The two newest things in the 
automotive industry also were 
advertised in the same _ issue: 
There were two separate adver- 
tisers featuring four-wheel brakes, 
and two others, one a tire maker, 
the other a wheel manufacturer, 
who tell the public about less air 
in the tires. 

We are so accustomed to seeing 
these and other startling innova- 
tions take root in our national 
habits almost overnight that we 
are apt to forget the long and 
tedious course the old improve- 
ments and inventions had to take 
before they secured first recogni- 
tion and then, much later, general 
use. 

It can easily be demonstrated 
that no inconsiderable share of 
the progress of invention and im- 
provement is due to the growth 
of public intelligence concerning 
new devices and improved meth- 
ods. Much of this intelligence is 
the direct result of advertising. 
As a prominent engineer said 
some time ago, “Modern advertis- 
ing is increasing the rapidity with 
which progress in engineering is 
being made. It is constantly rais- 
ing the general level of efficiency 
in all branches of engineering. It 
accomplishes these two things by 
eliminating time. Information 
which once took months and 
years to spread thinly can now be 
spread intensively, almost over- 
night. 

“The modern, advertised inven- 
tion or improvement, instead of 
struggling weakly to an anemic 
or belated maturity or dying an 
untimely and obscure death, is 
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either quickly shown to be imprac~ 
tical or springs rapidly to a wide- 
spread usefulness and paves the 


way for still further improve- 
ment.” Bee. } 
Until the public is given a 


chance to use and test an inven- 
tion it is of little value to anyone. 

Inventors and other pioneers in 
industry owe much to the force 
which places modern improve- 
ments within the reach of the 
people who are to benefit by them. 


When the 
Press Agent 





In their surrep- 
titious business 
of putting some- 
Gives False thing over on 
Information the editor, press 
agents usually walk cautiously and 
quietly, making all sorts of in- 
genious excuses to prove that 
their calling is almost legitimate. 
They seldom come out in the 
open and admit that their ser- 
vices were used to accomplish a 
dishonest and crooked result. It 
is interesting, therefore, to watch 
the press agent when he goes to 
court. A fine insight is given of 
the psychology which is common 
to this group of space grabbers, 
by a recent suit brought by one 
of them before the Supreme 
Court of New York to recover 
$3,000 he says is due him. The 
story runs something like this: 
There were rumors that a cer- 
tain firm of investment bankers 
was about to close its doors. 
The press agent was hired, he 
says, at $10,000 a year to quiet the 
public’s fears. Soon after his ser- 
vices were secured, he states that 
he caused a story to be printed in 
the newspapers that a well-known 
financier, formerly head of the 
firm, who had retired four years 
previously, was coming back to 
his old desk to assume control. 
The story was published and pre- 
sumably allayed fears on the part 
of the public. The press agent 
says, in the papers just filed, that 
“a damaging story was turned in- 
to one of valuable publicity.” 
The fact that the financier had 
no intention of coming back to 
the firm at the time the story was 
printed, and that the story of his 
“comeback” was a piece of fake 
publicity, appears not to worry 
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the press agent at all. We won- 
der why it should not worry him? 
There is a law on the Statute 
Books of New York State that it 
seems might be applied in this 
case. It reads: 
- “Any person who knowingly 
and willingly states, delivers or 
transmits by any means whatever, 
to any manager, editor, publisher, 
reporter or other employee of a 
publisher of any newspaper, maga- 
zine, publication, periodical or 
serial any false and untrue state- 
ment of a fact concerning any 
person or corporation with the in- 


tent that the same shall be 
published is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 


Doesn’t a reading of the law 
indicate that it was enacted to 
cover a situation such as this? 





One of the Bub- 


Saying 
‘6 yx ble Book phono- 
Umph graph _ records 
with “ Wie”’ tells the melan- 
Appropria- choly story of a 
tions family of littlé 


pigs that died 
because of their effort to say the 
“Umph, Umph, Umph” of their 
elders, whereas they were able to 
say only “Wie, Wie, Wie.” 

Every time we hear this record, 
we think of. the advertising busi- 
ness. Too many advertisers are 
trying to say “Umph, Umph, 
Umph,” when the size of their 
appropriations permit them té say 
only “Wie, Wie, Wie.” Spread- 
ing out an appropriation too thin 
is one of the big wastes of adver- 
tising. We believe absolutely in 
the efficacy of small appropria- 
tions. The experiences of nu- 
merous advertisers have taught us 
that much can be accomplished 
with small appropriations when 
they are properly placed. 

On the other hand we have 
observed many advertising cam- 
paigns that failed to score for no 
other reason than that the expen- 
diture was spread too thin. Judge 
Gary attributes the success of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
to the fact that the management 
never attempts anything beyond 
the organization’s resources. That 
is a good advertising rule also. 
Every appropriation is big enough 
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for something, if it is concentrated 
in a medium or a market that it is 
large enough to cover adequately. 


Why is it that 
most advertising 
men never give 

Credit to credit to oF 

Advertising ising when they 
make inquiries in response to an 
advertisement they have seen? It 
would be a good thing for adver- 
tising if all those who are inter- 
ested in advertising in any way 
would go to that little extra trou- 
ble of telling the advertiser that 
they are writing in response to his 
advertisement! It would not en- 
tail much effort on anyone’s part 
to do this and it would give ad- 
vertisers added information in 
regard to the effectiveness of their 
advertising. 

Mail-order advertisers and those 
manufacturers who advertise for 
the definite purpose of obtaining 
direct inquiries have a distinct 
advantage over the general adver- 
,tiser in gaining definite knowledge 
“as to the pulling power of specific 
copy or mediums. 

Such knowledge is particularly 
necessary to the mail-order man. 
This type of merchant must know 
whether each advertisement pays 
its way or not and he must also 
know, with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the number of inquiries 
which can be credited to each 
piece of copy or medium. Knowl- 
edge.of this kind, while not so 
necessary to the general adver- 
tiser, would be invaluable to him. 
It would prove the efficacy of his 
methods of presenting his product 
or the pulling power of the me- 
diums he uses. This, of course, 
is obvious. 

The receipt and classification of 
inquiries is a component part of 
advertising work. In an advertis- 
ing exhibit recently held by the 
United States Rubber Company 
for the benefit of its employees a 
particular advertisement was fea- 
tured with a large wooden box 
filled with the actual inquiries it 
had pulled during a_ certain 
period. This display was a 
graphic proof of the power of ad- 
vertising. It also indicated the 
importance of inquiries in the 


Let Advertis- 
ing Men Give 
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mind of the company’s advertis- 
ing department. 

However, most inquiries that 
are prompted by those advertise- 
ments which do not show goods 
for direct sale or offer anything 
free or carry coupons or keying 
devices of any kind, do not as a 
rule indicate their origin. There- 
fore many advertisers lose a cer- 
tain amount of exact knowledge 
which would be useful to them. 
If some way could be devised by 
which all inquirers could be in- 
duced to state just where they saw 
the advertisement which gave 
them the impulse to send their in- 
quiries, advertisers would gain a 
great deal of material which 
would be helpful to them when 
planning their campaigns. 

Would it not be practicable for 
advertisers, advertising agents and 
publishers to start an active in- 
fluence in this direction, among 
themselves, their employees, their 
clients and their customers? 


Help in Lifting Copy to a 
Higher Standard 


CoMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


New York, Jan. 4, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

After coming in_from lunch I picked 
up a copy of the December 27 issue of 
Printers’ INK and thought I would 
glance through it without taking the 
time to read any article. I became so 
engrossed, however, in “The Importance 
of Achieving a Copy Style” by James 
Wallen, that read it through com- 
pletely. Entirely aside from the inter- 
esting and valuable message it contains 
I think it is the best piece of literary 
work that has appeared in Printers’ 
Ink in a long while. 

It is my humble opinion that there 
are entirely too many advertising men 
depending hopefully upon inspiration or 
something akin to it in preparing . their 
copy. If more of them would acquire a 
background of intimate knowledge con- 
cerning their subject and give some 
intelligent thought to the art of writing, 
the standard of advertising copy would 
be lifted considerably. 

congratulate Mr. Wallen and 
Printers’ Ink on the publication of 
the article. 
ComBusTION ENGINEERING Corp., 
CnHartes McDonovucu, 
Asst. Director of Publicity. 


Boston “Advertiser” Western 
Appointment 


The Boston Advertiser has appointed 
T. Lewis as its Western representative 
at Chicago. 
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feagiHE scope and character of 
wel White Truck ownership 
== represented in the “roll call” 
of Whites—and the remarkable 
performance revealed in owners’ 
records of 100,000 miles and 
more — are conclusive evidence 


of White leadership. 


In serving the White Company 
of Cleveland we serve a great 
institution, itself dedicated to 
service. 


/ 


D'ARcy ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 
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The advertising of The 
H. W. Gossard Company is 
handled by the Charles F. W. Nichols 
Company. 





The H. W. Gossard Company indi- 
viduals who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
R. C. Stirton Vice-President Yes No 
G. A. Fletcher Secretary and Treas. = Yes 
D. M. Stirton General Sales Manager “ * 

V. C. Cutts Advertising Manager " “ 
E. H. Westland Assistant Secretary “ " 
A. J. Trojan Assistant Treasurer ss _ 
J. A. Wiggers Sales Promotion Manager “ No 
E. V. Wooster Assistant Adv. Manager “ Yes 


Information furnished by The H. W. Gossard Company 
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Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 


and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


The Fleischmann Co. 

We get several copies of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY in our 
Research Library. I see the 
most interesting articles each 
month when they are_ sent 
around in the Research folders. 

DanizL P. WOoLLey, 
Vice-President. 


Hershey Bros. 

The writer has been a sub- 
scriber for some few years. I 
am glad to say that your maga- 
zine has been very valuable to 
me, and is read regularly every 
week. M. H. SAXE, 

Sales Manager. 


Acme Motor Truck Company 
The writer has been a close 
reader of PRINTERS’ INK over a 
period of at least twenty years. 
Repeat business is the proof of 
the pudding. CC. J. Heim, 
General Manager. 


Abbott Laboratories 
I never miss an issue of 
PrinTerS’ INK. Read it from 
cover to cover including adver- 
tisements. I frequently refer to 
it in my weekly sales letter. 
I’ve read it as far back as 1898. 
From one of your boosters. 
Dr. FRANK B. Kirpy, 
Sales Manager. 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand 

We get both Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
and our advertising department 
enjoys reading them very much. 
After our advertising depart- 
ment has finished the publica- 
tions, we pass them on to our 
sales manager, and so on down 
the line. 

We are regular readers of 
your publications, and regard 
them as a mighty useful part of 
our program in the production 
and distribution of our product. 

P. E. THURMAN, 
Asst. Sales Manager. 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
I have been reading PRINTERS’ 
Ink for about twenty years. 
D. P. Carey, 
Treasurer. 


The Helvetia Co. 

The company subscribes for 
Printers’ INK, and the publica- 
tion comes to my desk. I find 
much of interest in it. 

W. T. Narpin, 

Vice-President and General 

Manager. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
The writer also .reads and 
subscribes to Printers’ INK and 
PrinTEeRS’ INK MONTHLY, and 
has been reading your publica- 
tions for some time, and con- 
siders them the most valuable 
business papers we receive. 
A. H. JAEGER, 
Mgr. Appliance Division. 


Duban Shade Corporation 
The writer is not only a sub- 
scriber to Printers’ INK, but 
also to PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 
You might be interested to 
know that the writer has been 
a subscriber to PRINTERS’ INK 
since 1914. H. M. Sasey, 
President. 


The Dauchy Company 

It seems to us that it would 
be difficult to speak of PrinTERS’ 
INK except in praise of the ex- 
cellent work that is being done 
by it for all branches of adver- 
tising, and the interests from 
which advertising springs. It 
has become almost a necessity 
in the trade, and we most heart- 
ily approve of its structure and 
its policies. 

We doubt if there is any pub- 
lication that is read so carefully 
by men in so many different 
lines of business as there is no 
industry which it does not touch. 

Geo. E. Harris, 
President. 
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PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 


Wo. WRIGLEY, JR. 
President 
Wo. Wrictey Jr. Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Extension Mlagasine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews 87 
Vorld’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
Harper’s 
Scribner’s 
Current Opinion 
Our World 
Century 
Everybody’s 
Street & Smith Comb.... 
Wide World 
Blue Book 
a ee 
Munsey’s 
Bookman 


Flat Size 
Columns 
True Story 
Physical Culture 
American 
Red Book 
Cosmopolitan 
Photoplay 
Motion Picture Magazine 
American Boy 
Success 
Sunset 
Boys’ 
Picture Play 
Hearst’s International... 
Real Life 
Metropolitan 
Screenland 
Elks Magazine 


Boys’ Magazine... .... 
McClure’s 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 

Vogue (2 issues) 433 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 319 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 136 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
Holland’s 
Delineator 
Household 
Designer 
Modern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal. . 
People’s Popular Monthly 


IN 


Lines 
19,525 
17,024 
14,080 
12,669 
10,584 

8,172 

6,720 

6,272 

6,191 

5,152 

4,279 

4,170 

3,920 

3,556 

3,202 


Lines 
33,943 
30,514 
28,013 
19,985 
19,535 
16,860 
15,458 
13,400 
11,841 
9,958 
9,806 
9,122 
8,974 
8,885 
8,340 
8,086 
7.878 
7,776 
7,139 
6,122 


Lines 

68,456 
54,258 
31,933 
30,824 
23,192 
22,990 
20,370 
13,499 
12,826 
12,731 
11,967 
11,630 
11,255 
10,640 
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Keen 
Executives 
DO 

Read! 


‘They recognize that to 


keep in the van of prog- 
ress they must read the 
utterances of the lead- 
ers in those specialized 
fields of progress on 
which modern business 
depends for its impetus 
and safe guidance. 


They daily demonstrate 
the truth of the axiom 
“‘to lead we must learn.” 
They may fill in idle 
hours with recreation, 
hobbies, or light read- 
ing—but when they are 
in the mood for decid- 
ing on -new business 
moves, they turn to 


FORBES 


Member of A. B. C. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WALTER DREY, 
Vice-President and Advertising 
Director 
FRANK H. BURNS, 
Eastern Advertising Manager 


EDWIN V. DANNENBERG, 
Financial Advertising Manager 
H. 8S. IRVING, 


Western Advertising Manager, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


1923 broke all previous advertis- 
ing records. January, 1924, will 
run 50% ahead of January, 1923. 
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The Newspaper 
Situation in . 
Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


In New Haven are four dailies 
—three evening and one morn- 
ing. The Evening Register’s 
circulation is larger than 
BOTH other evening papers 
COMBINED. 


It is more than DOUBLE 
that of any other New Haven 
paper. Register’s CITY cir- 
culation, alone, is many thou- 
sands greater than the EN- 
TIRE circulation of any other 
New Haven paper. 91 per 
cent of Register’s circulation is 
within ten miles of New Haven 
city hall. Recognized leading 
newspaper of Connecticut’s 
largest city. 


Largest and best mechanical 
equipment. Largest and best 
feature pages and news. 


Register carries most advertis- 
ing by millions of lines, an- 
nually. More results can be 
obtained by advertising in the 
Register than the same money 
will produce in any other New 
Haven paper, or combination 
of papers. 


New Haven 
Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 
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Columns Lines 
10,600 
10.314 
7,136 
5,851 
4,600 
4,344 
3,199 


2,667 


Child Life 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Woman’s World 
Fashionable Dress ...... 
Needlecraft 

Today’s Housewife 
Woman Citizen (3 Dec. is) 
Mess. of Sacred Ht. (Pg) 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 

175,224 
72,872 
60,243 
50,497 
44,184 
43,635 
38,080 
33,133 
28,885 
27,846 
23,362 
22,902 
21,654 
21,207 
20,888 
18,732 
18,031 
16,590 
15,963 
15,123 
14,763 
14,387 
13,244 
12,452 
10,262 
10,163 
9,440 
9,288 
8,360 
7,592 
6,312 
5,003 


The Spur (2 issues).... 
House & Garden 

Town & Country (2 is.) 
Country Life 
Radio News 
Popular Mechanics 
Vanity Fair 

Pop. Science Monthly... 


(Pg) 


Popular Radio (Pg) .... 
Nation’s Business....... 
Normal Instructor 
House Beautiful 

Arts & Decoration 
Science & Invention 
Motor Life 

Field & Stream 
Scientific Anterican 
International Studio .... 
World Traveler 

Garden Magazine 
Theatre 

National Sportsman 
Outers’ Recreation 
Business 

Extension Magazine 
Outdoor Life 

Forest & Stream 
Association Men 
Rotarian 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Dec. is.).. 267 
West. Home Mon. (Dec) 142 
Canadian Home Journal. 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 
Canadian Magazine (Pg) 


DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
December 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 335 
American Weekly .... 

Literary Digest 
Life 


Lines 
46,865 
25,629 
13,936 
7,304 
7,112 


Lines 
56,965 
24,111 
17,157 
13,585 
10,515 

8,653 

8,610 
8,537 


Outlook 
Nation 
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18,732 excess of 250,000, our 
18,031 
gto guarantee, must—probably 
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Columns Lines Columns. Lines 
Matte Tagett. o006.... 36 6,725 ee er ree 12 1,723 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg). 29 6,652 Youth’s Companion.... 10 1,704 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 36 5,261 Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 7 1,594 
0 gO eer 28 4,829 Amer. Legion Weekly 9 1,346 
pO ER a mae 29 4,252 . a ae 5 794 
Christian Herald ..... 24 4,240 December 29-31 Columns Lines 
Youth’s Companion ... 21 3,613 Saturday Evening Post 146 24,891 
Churchman .......... 22 3,174 Radio Digest......... 37 7,024 
Woman’s Weekly..... 16 2,914 Literary Digest....... 30 4,660 
Independent ......... 10 1,459 American Weekly..... 15 4,372 
December 8-14 Columns Lines Christian eee 15 2,650 
Saturday Evening Post 450 76,538 Collier’s ............. 14 2,544 
American Weekly..... 62 17,182 eee 8 1,236 
Literary Digest....... 109 16,572 Judge ..........-.4. 7 = 1,057 
Independent ......... 57 —-8,183 Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 4 952 
Radia Digest... 6c. 38 7,217 Total for December Columns Lines 
ERA Sa Ppa 41 6,970 Saturday Evening Post. 1,452 247,018 
Christian Herald ..... 35 6,002 American Weekly..... 226 62,146 
ae 41 5,971 Literary Digest....... 403 61,371 
Youth’s Companion ... 30 5,211 Radio Digest......... 186 35,111 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 21 4,729 BE: Siig awn asiewaahe 165 23,678 
ee 30 4,200 ee nee 153 21,911 
a Seren 27 3,984 CR) hisses sews 128 21,882 
oe ere 26 3,756 Christian Herald...... 112 =19,049 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 24 3,535 PE 6 cininecice sos. 114) 17,391 
EIN ee ig his IOS aa 20 2,994 WN | hates 122 17,218 
New Republic........ 16 2,425 Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 71 16,117 
Woman’s Weekly..... 10 1,908 New Republic ........ 97 14,343 
December 15-21 Columns Lines seed — Weetty, 65° 12.282 
Saturday Evening Post 342 58,253 ee eee. 11,747 
- . Seer eee 74 ~=10,672 
Literary Digest ...... 104 15,826 Woman’s Weekly 35 6.325 
American Weekly..... 41 11,261 ee acitin. alll a aa 
Radio Digest......... 40 7,485 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
EAR ae a4 6,876 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
> ee 27 4,631 FICATIONS 
ee eo eee 30 4,386 a ee ae 1043 175,224 
eens 28 4,015 2. The Spur (2 issues) 433 72,872 
Christian Herald..... 21 3,676 3. Vogue (2 issues).... 433 68,456 
Churchman .......... 21 3.089 4. House & Garden.... 381 60,243 
MR ec 18 2,607 5. Ladies’ Home Jour.. 319 54,258 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg). 9 2,190 6. Town & Country(2is) 300 50,497 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 14 2,140 7+ Maclean’s (2 Dec. is.) 267 46,865 
0 DE EE aes 11 1,575 8. Country Life ....... 263 44,184 
Woman’s Weekly..... 8 1,503 9. Radio News........ 296 = 43,635 
Independent ......... 10 1,459 10. Pop. Mechanics (Pg) 170 38,080 
New Republic ........ 9 1,323 11. True Story ........ 237 33,943 
Youth’s Companion.... 7 1,219 12. Vanity Fair ........ 209 =. 33,133 
13. Good Housekeeping.. 223 31,933 
December 22-28 Columns Lines 14, Harper’s Bazar ..... 183 = 30,824 
Saturday Evening Post 178 30,371 15. Physical Culture.... 213 30,514 
Literary Digest....... 47 7,156 16. Pop. Science Monthly 201 28,885 
Radio Digest......... 35 6,669 17. American .......... 195 =. 28,013 
American Weekly..... 19 5,220 18. System ............ 194 27,846 
RIES toco.oiks oie% 64-0:0"0 22 3,272 19. West. Home My (Dec) 142 25,629 
Collier’s  ........+.+- Pe Re OR Wii ods osie os cass 158 23,362 
Independent ......... 19 2,841 21. Woman’s Home Com. 136 23,192 
Churchman .......... 17 2,501 22. Pictorial Review.... 114 22,990 
Christian Herald...... 14 2,473 23. Popular Radio...... 102 22,902 
New Republic........ 14 2,058 24. Nation’s Business... 147 21,654 


Nation «+-ereeesrrees 13 1,801 25. Normal Instructor... 124 21,207 
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Psycho- Analyzing 
A Representative American 
City 


f jue truth about a representative American city is the 
truth about the U. S. A. 


According to the J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency 
Cincinnati is a representative city—America in miniature. 


Therefore the J. Walter Thompson Co. psycho-analyzed 


Cincinnati to get a cross section view of the mind of America. . 


On the theory that, as a man reads so is he; and as Cincinnati 
reads, so is the U.S. A., they took a census of Cincinnati’s 
magazine readers, which they classified in the three Conven- 
tional Categories as shown below. 


This painstaking inquiry, made to assist the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. in spending their clients’ money where it 
would do the most good, disclosed the fact that four-fifths 
(79.6%) of Current Opinion readers (exclusive of clubs, schools, 
libraries, corporations, etc., where the effectiveness of adver- 
tising is not directly traceable) were in Group I. 


GROUP I 
E i Professionals, Merchants, etc. 





79.6% Current Opinion Readers. 
Clerical and skilled workers. 


GROUP II 


.8% Current Opinion Readers. 
a o- GROUP III 
Semi and unskilled workers and factory employees. 


2.6% Current Opinion Readers. 


We have long known that our circulation is of this character. How 
could it be otherwise? For thirty-five years the magazine has been con- 
tinuously and on the whole comma pet Ra for this class of readers. 
Nevertheless, we are glad to have corroboration by an impartial authority. 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


CurRENT OPIniIon 


50 West 47th Street 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 























FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JANUARY ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 













: 1924 1923 1922 1921 Totals 

Maclean’s (2 Dec. issues).. 46,865 41,448 37,017 61,126 186,456 
ee Seren 30,514 30,532 26,355 23,026 110,427 
| PRS ° 28,013 24,243 18,304 26,588 97,148 
Review of acted $ 19,525 24,346 22,008 22,082 87,961 
naan ‘ 19,985 17,539 18,673 21,052 77,249 

World’s Work é 17,024 18,904 17,716 20,662 74,306 
Cosmopolitan : ‘ 19,535 15,975 13,352 17,385 66,247 
Atlantic Monthly ° 13,888 18,230 15,198 16,306 63,622 
Harper’s .. ° 12,669 17,976 15,291 16,486 62,422 
Photoplay so eee 16,860 14,675 16,078 14,115 61,728 
Scribner Die enpeete ce seoes 10,584 14,515 11,396 15,148 51,613 
— Picture Magazine 15,458 11,520 12, "718 11,860 51,556 
a¥eceose 9,95 11,431 9, 13 11,780 42,932 
Secanthon sale ‘. *8,340 *12,089 10,347 12,028 9804 
American Boy ...... ; 13,400 9,135 7,895 12,140 42,570 
Hearst’s Pw MO hc é *8,974 *6,232 7,542 11,256 34,094 
2 ESR ELRSS ° 6,272 9,170 6,944 10,864 33,250 
Current Opinion ° 8,172 11,032 6,256 5,207 30,657 
Boys’ Life ..... ‘ 9,806 5,484 5,720 7,155 28,165 
BEGCINENS. 4000.00 ° *6,122 *7,070 x 10,003 $23,195 
Boys’ Magazine . 7,139 4,702 4,948 4,590 21,379 
St. Nicholas . :920 4,144 4,812 4,900 17,776 
Everybody’s ... vee e 191 *2,847 *2,344 5,991 17,373 
PE deecciedee huss v-caes 556 3, 587 2, 744 4,863 14,750 


—v— 342,770 336,826 293,471 366,613 1,339,680 
tDecember figures. *New size. xIssue omitted. parnree -year total. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZIN 


Vo ue (2 issues).....+....0 68,456 we 39,338 54,365 250,173 


Ladies’ Home Journal....... 54,258 54,464 49,185 69,374 227,281 
‘Good Housekeeping Piotadeos 31, "933 33,550 23,241 29,392 118,116 
iHarper’s Bazar ............ 30,824 30,633 23,257 33,282 117,996 
‘Woman’s Home Companion... *23,192 *22,668 *20,400 32,118 98,378 
WIGEOTID TBVIOW occ cccccesce 22,990 28,260 20,302 24,258 95,810 
p are eee 20,370 23,347 10,629 17,859 72,205 
a 12,826 13,452 12,428 21,034 59,740 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag... 11,967 11,352 10,040 18,093 51,452 
Modern Priscilla ........... 11,630 13,503 11,050 14,280 50,463 
People’s Popular Monthly.... *10,640 12,579 11,630 11,851 46,700 
People’s Home | mee bed eees 11,255 9,690 8,140 13,260 42,345 
OS ree 7,136 8,181 10,109 14,721 40,147 
Mother’s-Home Life ......... *10,314 *7,583 5,485 11,560 34,942 
TN ee eae 4,600 8,762 5,566 6,545 25,473 
Today’s Housewife .......... *4,344 *4, "381 6,676 5,516 20,917 





336,735 hin ae 267,476 377,508 1,352,138 


*New size. tT wo magazines aw com 
CLASS MAGAZINES 


MM Egnccsecesceees cree en 175,224 199,164 162,792 127,344 664,524 
Oe See $50,497 $46,507 $37,382 43,559 177,945 
House & Garden............ 60,243 43,456 24,139 23,748 151,586 
Popular Mechanics ...,...... 38,080 31,528 35,700 39,309 144,617 
COG TANS occ ccvcccevc ces 44,184 30,240 24,903 27,985 127,312 
EEE Avan E5440 0'7-0b4o“% 27,846 27,343 24,554 39,682 119,425 
WE GE eve vevdscvicwsors 33,133 30,072 24,224 31,091 118,520 
Popular Science Monthly..... *28,885 23,062 16,930 17,634 86,511 
Science & Invention......... 18,03 18,104 17,361 20,004 73,500 
Nation’s Business ........... 21,654 16,377 8,767 19,845 66,643 
House Beautiful ............ 20,888 16,391 12,772 13,322 63,373 
a Sg ee Sree 15,963 14,070 10,626 10,071 50,730 
Scientific American ........ ° 15,123 9,820 7,403 $16,238 48,584 
TEE. cru cpscnerectvocoseee 12,452 10,688 10,052 13,552 46,744 
National Sportsman .......... 10,262 11,524 10,347 8,118 40,251 
NE Ter 8,360 8,807 7, 155 6,197 30,519 
Outers’ Recreation .........- 10,163 7,983 . 636 5,871 29,653 
Forest & Stream............. 7,592 7 466 S, "162 5,469 25,689 





ed 598,580 552,602 445,905 469,039 2,066,126 
*New size. tTwo issues ve weekly i issues, a fan weekly issues, 
WEEKLIES (5 December peomes) 





Saturday Evening Post...... 247,018 216,185 160,816 $248,326 872,345 
pe CCE " 61,371 54,955 49,266 $95,092 260,684 
American Weekly ........... 62,146 39,279 $39,246 37,298 177,969 
ee ey ete sf 21,882 14,827 12,267 [45,549 94,525 
= OL ENG SER SE I ee $23,678 17,507 17,091 $34,351 92,627 

A, « wesdudaohA ole sould $21,911 $21,332 $22,384 $26,538 92,165 
Christen EEE. 5 v'5.404.60¥e0 19,049 16,854 16,034 $23,567 75,504 


10,672 13,672 5,182 36,943 36,469 


+Four issues, 467,727 394,611 322,286 517,664 1,702,288 
GRAND TOTALS ......... 1,745,812 1,654,458 1,329, 138 1,730,824 6,460,23 


QUO 6 cbdidelsaciecececcceds 
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7.249 _JTN THE January Show and Reference 
7 Number of MOTOR, 268 advertisers used 

‘ 280 pages of space for show-time publicity. 

6 

2 


To Sell the Car-Owner 


4 
0 
4 
} 
e 166 of these advertisers 
9 
6 
3 
0 





used 175 pages of space 


=r To Sell the Dealer 


27,281 36 of these advertisers 
ps7 used 37 pages of space 


Biss To Sell the Manufacturer 


$0,147 66 of these advertisers 
30°917 used 68 pages of space 
52,138 





64,524 This unusual record proves that the January 
$1,586 Show and Reference Number of MOTOR is 
27,312 the accepted medium for covering the entire 
ean automotive industry—owner, dealer, manu- 
66,643 facturer —at show-time. 


40,251 
30,519 
29,653 
25,689 


119 West 40th Street 
172,345 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


77,969 E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 
rd CHICAGO DETROIT 
75,504 Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 


























The Little 


EVERAL times a_ week the 

Schoolmaster’s _ philosophical 
contemplations are disturbed by 
the intrusion of a young man who 
is looking for a job in the adver- 
tising business. In the majority 
of cases, these young fellows are 
tryfg to break into “advertising” 
entirely through the medium of 
“personal salesmanship.” 

The Schoolmaster, when he is 
in the mood, has one pet piece of 
advice to impart to these job- 
seeking visitors and that is to 
prove their capacity to do adver 
tising work by using some form 
of advertising in their campaign 
for a position. If a young man 
has any latent advertising ability, 
he should try to show it in his 
effort to get a job. It is well to 
do personal selling also, but it 
should certainly be supplemented 
by some kind of advertising. 
Usually the Schoolmaster’s callers 
listen to him respectfully but 
patronizingly. As a rule, they 
disregard his advice. 

Once in a while, however, a 
neophyte calls, who demonstrates 
marked advertising inclination by 
the use of advertising in gaining a 
hearing for himself. Qne of that 
type paid the Schoolmaster a visit 
the other -day. To announce him- 
self he sent in a card in the usual 
fashion, but the card was differ- 
ent. It looked very much like the 
conventional 3 x 5 rate card. It 
was printed on orange stock. The 
caption of the card in bold type 
gave the young man’s name and 
address and telephone number. 
The rest of the card was divided 
into two columns, separated by a 
neat margin. The first column 
outlined the applicant’s education 
and experience. The second col- 
uthn was labeled “explanation.” 
This is the information it gave: 

“Tabulated opposite, is my edu- 
cational and business history. The 
position with the Equitable, as 
stock and shipping clerk, tended 
to develop accuracy, dispatch in 
handling detail, readiness to as- 


Schoolmaster’ 
Classroom 
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sume responsibility, and man: 
other necessary business qualitie:. 
Extensive study, at home and a 
school, and seven months’ inten- 
sive, practical experience with the 
Blank Agency, writing copy 01 
varied. subjects for every sort of 
medium, have all given me a thor- 
ough training in the groundwork 
of advertising. 

“This, at twenty-three, is my 
visible ‘stock in trade,’ worth a 
salary of $1,800-$2,000, subject to 
special arrangement. 

“But—the real value, the under- 
lying advantages of my services 
to.a future employer, lie in my 
capacity for future expansion, the 
potential ability that needs only 
the right environment. to make its 
worth apparent. This one quality 
—often difficult to find—is my 
claim for the interest ‘of execu- 
tives, who consider future growth 
as important as past experience.” 

This card was used in making 
personal calls. It was also tipped 
into a letter which the applicant 
addressed to prospective em- 
ployers, asking for an interview. 
With this letter was sent a self- 
addressed Government postal. On 
the back of the postal Mr. Sarine 
(that is the young man’s name, 
T. Howard Sarine) had typed a 
calendar for the month and also 
the hours of the day, both the 
morning and afternoon. All 
anyone had to do who was inter- 
ested was to mark the date and 
hour and sign his name and the 
interview would be automatica'ly 
assured. 

It is needless to say that the 
young man got his job. In the 
first few days of his campaign, 
he received a_ satisfactory offer 
from one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country. 

* * * 


There are times, as every me:- 
ber of the Class knows, when a 
needle and thread are priceless. 
In Asheville, N. C., these litile 
essentials are apparently never cut 
of easy reach so long as there is 
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Supply 
the Mining Link - 


O matter how strong your advertising cam- 
‘paign may be it cannot produce its full re- 
sults unless something is done to “tie” it to 

the dealer’s store—something to show where the 
product is ‘sold. 

This is the mission of Flexlume Electric Signs. 
‘Day and night they-tell your story right on the 
dealer’s store-front. The trademark in flaming 
characters reminds all who pass that here the 

-»product they have read about can be bought. It 
makes the dealer part of the nationally oown 
.. Organization. 
_» Flexlumes are not costly when bought in /quan-' 
_. tities. No other form of advertising gives ‘better 
_feturns for the investment. 
Let us send you a sketch showiug 
rs sate C in the form pe a aay 
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Advertising 
Agency 


A well-rated, fully es- 
tablished and recog- 
nized agency, conve- 
nient to New York, 
will sell an interest to 
an active, experienced 
advertising man, who 
will add strength to 
an organization. Un- 
usual opportunity for 
an advertising man- 
ager to enter the 
agency field. State 
qualifications. Ad- 
dress ““D,” Box 95, 


Printers’ Ink. 





Opportunity 

















This is not an Opportunity 
For the Young Man who is NOT— 
Under 3:10 Years Old— 
Experienced in Advertis- 

ing— 
CREATIVE — 
Good at Layout— 
Forceful at Copy— 
Capable of Going Ahead— 
* Thick-Skinned Enough to 


take Advice— 


But It ISa Splendid Opportunity 
For the Young Man who answers 


Such Requirements—to serve 
as assistant to Advertising 
Manager of Large Middle- 
Western Manufacturing Com- 
pany— 


If You Feel Sure You Qualify, 

And want the job, write us all about 

stating Age, Ex- 

perience, Salary required— 

and enclose Photograph, if 
possible. 


Address ‘‘A,’’ Box 92, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 

















a taxi withir hailing distance. 
One of the Class sends the 
Schoolmaster a card that the Yel- 
low Cab Company of Asheville is 
placing in the little compartment 
usually resérved for tariff folders. 
Attached to the card are three 
buttons of different sizes, a needle, 
two common pins, a safety pin 
and two good-size lengths of 
mending cotton—for safety and 
service, the company points out. 


C. C. Casey, president of the 
Work-Organizer Specialties Com- 
pany, who writes once in a while 
for Printers’ Ink, in addressing 
a Christmas good-will letter to his 
salesmen, took advantage of the 
occasion to preach a little sermon 
of unusual import to them. He 
wanted to get over to his repre- 
sentatives the fact that the Peace- 
on-Earth-and-Good- Will-to-Men 
spirit which prevails at the Christ- 
mastide is a feeling that should 
extend all through the year. 

Mr. Casey tells the . School- 
master that good salesmanship 
depends on giving all the time. 
The seller must give more in ideas 
or service or profit possibilities 
than the buyer is asked to give 
for the merchandise. It is a mis- 
take for a salesman to talk “buy- 
ing” to his prospects. He should 
tell them what they will get out 
of the thing being sold—be it 
profit, service or comfort. That 
is unselfishness and in a sense it 
is one manifestation of the 
Christmas spirit. Mr. Casey is 
right in saying it can be practiced 
throughout the year. This phi- 
losophy is well defined in his let- 


ter. Here it is in full: 


Christmas is just ahead. Christmas 
always has meant a time when men 
wish everyone all the happiness there 
is. Big-heartedness is in the air at 
Christmas time. Everyone is letting the 
old leather heart soften a little and 
letting the old stone face smile a little. 

It is easy to feel this way at Christmas 
time. Old Mr. Tightwad gives his wife 
a $10 bill. Old Mr. Greed has to lock 
himself in his safe to keep from reduc 
ing the rent of all his tenants. Old Mr. 
Grouch wins back his right to start new 
by actually smiling. Old Mr. Enemy 
makes you love him by looking a bit 
sorry for what he has done to you. It 
is easy to love everybody at Christmas 
time, because everybody is doing his 
part. Life is reflected in love. 
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VALETERIA 


the name of a new service 


N 1907 the first equipment ever 
devised for the machine-press- 
ing of clothing by the steam and 
vacuum process was patented 

and placed on the market by the United 
States Hoffman Machinery Corporation. 


At frequent intervals since this 
modest beginning many new machines 
and services have been brought forth as 
evidence of the active retention of this 
leadership. 


The latest of these developments— 
perfected during the past two years 
—has been made available to the public 
under the copyrighted and registered 
trademark “Valeteria”—a better press- 
ing service that shapes the clothes. 


Our friends, of course, know this, 
but we make this additional announce- 
ment so that any who otherwise might 
use the term unwittingly, will be ad- 
vised that it is copyrighted, and trade- 
marked property of the United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation. 


UNITED STATES 
HOFFMAN MACHINERY CORPORATION 
105 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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You need this 


le device 


Pp ‘ou make layouts and dummies 
Hand te use, or would like to use, 
Han Legsting The headlines 
and below were lettered by a 

— without training or ability. 


™WVIZAGRAPH 


lca wy penn parted vay a tours 
t os 


It is a practical 
ox ond Lonaing Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use i i 
inters 


by 
Art Services, Publishers, En 
and Managers. Its cost is moder- 
ate and it ly pays for itself in time and 
money saved in work. 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Compan: 
949 Broadway, New York ci 
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RADIO 
~ sete 


| 


514 PAGES 





Just off the.press! The greatest 
book on Radio ever written. Price 
only $1. Filled with sound, practical, 
tested information for every radio fan, 
from beginner to hard-boiled owl. 
Written, compiled and edited by men 
of national reputation. Every page 
tells you something useful—and there 
are 514 pages. Mail $1 to-day and 
get this I. C. S. Radio Handbook be- 
fore you spend another cent on parts. 
20,000 sold. 


——— — TEAR OUT HERE — — —.- 


! 
International Correspondence Schools i 
Box 7153-D, Scranton, Penna. ' 

I enclose One Dollar. Please send me— ! 
post-paid—the 514-page I. C, S. ' 
Handbook. It is understood that if I 4 
am not entirely satisfied I may return 1 
this book within five days and you will 
refund my money. I 
I 
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t kind of manstuff is re- 
flecting the Christmas spirit—the Christ 
spirit—all the year around. It is the 
stuff of which friendship is made, It is 
the stuff of which co-operation is made. 
It is the stuff of which Service is made. 

The Spirit of Love for our fellow men 
is one of the biggest elements of succegs- 
f salesmanship. The best salesmen 
always are the men @ho Kke people, 
who like to help people, who sell be- 
cause they have so sold themselves on 
their proposition that they want évery- 
body to know about it. This year-around 
Christmas Spirit expressed in our work 
helps us all to give more and better 
Service. It is one of the laws of Mind 
that the more we give, the more we get 
If a mere office boy at $10 a week starts 
out to give $20 worth of work, you can 
be sure that he will soon be getting $20 
a week. If you as a salesman start out 
next year to give each customer as much 
for his money, in Service, you will find 
that the determination to give big value 
in Service and ideas will double, your 
sales, 

Every bit of love we send out into 
the world comes back to us double. 

So I not only wish you a_ happy 
Christmas, but I also wish you the joy 
of taking the Christmas Spirit with you 
all through the ym. 

*x 


But the ri 


One of the large New York 
banks has a system of following 
up its prospects which assures the 
bank that it will get about all the 
business that it is possible to get 
from every prospect on its list. 

There are several departments 
in the bank, each one working 
more or less independently. That 
is, the bond department has little 
to do with the new account de- 
partment, or the new account de- 
partment with the trust depart- 
ment. Yet each department is 
continually digging up new pros- 
pects for other departments be- 
cause of a simple filing system. 

The bank maintains what it 
calls its Central File where are 
filed the names of every cus- 
tomer of the bank, no matter with 
what department he does business. 
In charge of this Central File is a 
woman whose business it is to see 
that each name is checked as it 
comes in. She and her assistants 
check the names with the Blue 
Book, with club lists, with “Who’s 
Who,” with every available source 
which will give them information 
concerning the standing, the back- 
ground, the needs of the customer 

When the checking has been 
completed the woman in charge 
of the Central File goes over the 


ith 
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information and decides for what 
departments in the bank the cus- 
tomer is a logical prospect. If he 
is a man of little means who has 
been able to purchase a few small 
bonds, the is left entirely to the 
bond department. But if he is a 
man of wealth with wide interests 
she turns his name over to other 
departments with whom he is 
likely to do business. 

By this simple method the bank 
has turned many a small cus- 
tomer into a large one; has as- 
sured itself that it is getting all 
the business possible from every 
customer, and has been able to 
pay the cost of maintaining its file 
many times over. 

* * 


The man in charge of the ad- 
vertising of a large manufactur- 
ing company recently explained an 
interesting method he has of 
checking the value of his copy. 

“Several years ago we were 
conducting an institutional cam- 
paign that wasn’t getting any re- 
sults. One night I went home 
early and found my wife listening 
to the sales arguments of a book 
agent. He was a real salesman 
and we ended by purchasing the 
set of books he offered. 

“The next day I began to won- 
der how many books that sales- 
man would sell if he used my 
advertising methods. I sat down 
at my machine and wrote out a 
sales talk for him based on my 
copy methods. It was absurd. 
Right there I decided to revamp 
our whole campaign. | Still stick- 
ing to the institutional angle, 
which was necessary because of a 
certain policy then in effect, I 
was able to turn out a piece of 
copy that had a selling slant in it. 

“Ever since that time I have 
been: measuring my copy with the 
book agent rule. I know our 
proposition is far different from 
that of the book salesman, but I 
find that once I get our argu- 
ments down in book agent lan- 
guage I have something definite to 
work from. I don’t suppose I 
have ever read through one of the 
books he sold us, but I think that 
set of books was one of the best 
investments I ever made.” 
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Gained 21, 696 
Daily Average iaeiietens 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 21,696. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Franolsco, Calif. 














Pictures Put It Over 


Many a sales message that 
has fallen flat in cold type 
has been put over through 
the use of human-interest 
pictures. 


Large advertisers have 
found this true, and that is 
one reason why the growth 
of Artgravure Pictorial 
Printing has been so rapid. 


May we mail you our book- 
let describing the process 
and its success? Just ask 
for it. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


- ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEw YORI. CLEVELAND 
406 WEST 31° ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 
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Executive and 
Merchandising Man 


to take charge of managing 
and promoting the sales 
of a nationally advertised 
product in the jewelry busi- 
ness; a man of vision and 
originality; preferably with 
good knowledge of advertis- 
ing; commensurate salary. 
Write in detail in strictest 
confidence. 


Address “‘B. E.,’”’ Box 96, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 

















IDEAS & COPY 


Free-lance man can serve 
1 or 2 more good firms. 
Terms moderate. 


For specimens, address, 
“Ww,” Box 91, ¢/o P. I. 














BES fn EST 


RUBBEEF NT 


A Real _ CEME 
Send for free sample 

UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 

1133 Broadway NCY. City: 





Lumber se yt 
Woodwork mas Plants 

and —e jaterial 
Dealers use the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 
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Ault & Wiborg Company Staff 
Changes 


A. R. Timberman has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago sales office 
of the Ault & Wiborg Company, Cin- 
cinnati, printing inks and lithographic 
supplies. He had been manager of the 
Milwaukee office and is succeeded in 
that position by William (¢. Dyer who 
was manager at Minneapolis. W. W. 
Glaefke has been appointed manager 
of the latter office. 





Babbitt’s Cleanser Remains 
with B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York, which 
has sold its soap and soap powder bus- 
iness to Armour and Company, Chicago, 
as previously reported in Printers’ 
Inx, will retain Babbitt’s Cleanser. The 
sale of this product, according to Leon 
L. Nave, director of sales and advertis- 
ing, increased 60 per cent during the 
year 1923 


Trade-Marks “Little Tots’ 
Nursery Tunes” 


The Regal Record Company, New 
York, phonograph records, has made 
application for registration of the trade. 
mark “Little Tots’ Nursery Tunes,” 
which it has used since last May. At 
the present time a campaign in bus- 
iness papers is planned, supplemented 
— mail advertising, in various 








Stainless Steel Cutlery 
Campaign for Canada 


Jos. podenre & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, plans to conduct a campaign 
in Canada on its stainless steel cutlery. 
This advertising will be directed by 
the Desbarats Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal. 





“Capper’s Weekly” Changes 
Size 
Beginning January 19, Capper’s 
Weekly, published at Topeka, ns., 
and Washington, D. C., will change its 
size to four columns 2 1/6 to 2 5/6 
inches wide by 13% inches deep. 





Oklahoma City “Oklahoman” 
and “Times” Appointment 


H. E. Dreier, local advertising man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
and Times, also has been appointed 


national advertising manager. 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


MIM BALL SYSTEM 
LOWELL — MASS. 
‘ eneinaanienen 
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Why We Will Work Hard 
This Year 


Durant Motors, Inc. 
Lone Istanp City, N. Y., 

‘ December 31, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder if you mn what an 
essential publication Prinrers’ Inx is 

ay? Do you appreciate with what 
eagerness it is looked for each week? 
So far as I am personally concerned, it 
is an eagerness which I have been un- 
able to extend to any other publication 
that I read. 

I think it is quite a remarkable thing 
to be able to say that about a publica- 
tion. It is a sure sign of its vitality, 
of its completeness, of its ability, and 
of the entire satisfaction with which it 
serves the great fraternity it represents. 

Durant Morors, Inc. 
. NEWMARK, 
Manager of Sales Promotion. 


James De Witt, Vice-President 
Clarence Hodson & Co. 


Clarence Hodson & Company, Inc., 
New York, have elected James De 
Witt vice-president. He will have en- 
tire charge of sales. Mr. De Witt was 
formerly treasurer, in which capacit 
he will continue to act. He also will 
have charge of sales. 

A national - advertising campaign in 
magazines and newspapers is planned, 
and will be supplemented by direct- 
mail advertising. 








Public Utility Appoints 


Crossley & Failing 
The Northwestern Electric Company, 
Portland, Ore., public utility, has ap- 
pointed Crossley & Failing, Inc., Port- 
land advertising agency, to direct its in- 
stitutional .advertising. 


Copy and Layout Man 
now employed in a small agency 
seeks a wider field 


where his .experience and recog- 
nized creative ability will be 
called upon to a greater extent. 
Convincing record of perform- 
ance. Technically trained. Keen 
analyst. Versatile. Hard and 
speedy worker. Knows printing, 
engraving and all details. Highest 
references from present and past 
employers. 

Address “D. H.,” Box 99, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Young Man 


age about 25 years, having keen 
desire to become traveling sales- 
man. Established wholesale 
business. To start in house 
learning business. Early open- 
ing of sales position. Perma- 
nent, fine future. Must have 
best references. State particu- 
lars, age, religion. 

Address “C. G.,” Box 238, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


‘Three years’ experience. College .man. 


Knowledge of buying printing, art work 
and engraving. Can make attractive lay- 
outs and rough out copy ideas. Chris- 
tian. Married. Age 26, Have you an 
opening for-a real worker? 

“E,”’ Box 236, Printers’ Ink 










andletterin 
and Design 


NICHOLAS J. AMEN 
NO EAST 4224 STREET, N.Y.C. 
PHONE VANDERBILT 8832 





% ‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
“dadeded's 5S 


T 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; :Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices, 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 








SALESMAN: We have an interesting 
proposition to offer applicants who have 
some experience in high-grade printing. 
Good personality and satisfactory refer- 
ences absolutely essential. We do the 
fissionary work by mail, and supply you 
with live prospects. Territory: Newark 
and surrounding Jersey towns. Apply 
with ‘full infermation as to experience, 
etc. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


The business manager of a business 
publication located in New York is 
seeking a young man, to act as assistant. 
R ibilities will be given him as fast 








Cylinder Press, WHITLOCK 22-34, 
fly delivery, fully equipped with motor 
in first class condition. Great sacrifice 
to clear. Mr. Lutter, 8th floor, 165 
William Street, New York City. 


Use Chalk-plates 
Original plates at 3c an inch, recoat Ic. 
The most practical medium on _ the 
market for line cuts. Janes Engraving 
Plate Co., Quincy, IIl. 


Ambitious editor or advertising man, 
with clean record, in ition to invest 
$5,000. This is a bona fide, urgent propo- 
sition. Unnecessary to communicate 
unless above qualifications are actual. 
Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 


A PUBLICATION PRINTING HOUSE 

well equipped, 30 minutes from New 

York, doing book and catalogue work, 

can take on a few more pericdicals. 
JERSEY PRINTING CO. 

10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N. J. Phone 1265 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing throug’ 

THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING. CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Free directory on request. 


HELP WANTED 


Man to plan and prepare technical 
literature and direct-mail campaigns for 
large manvfacturing company. Splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Box 681, 
Printers’ Ink. 

ARTIST, letterer and layout man on 
trade paper, good all around man can 
secure permanent position; give full de- 
tails as to experience, ability and salary 
required. Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED PHOTO 
RETOUCHERS AND PEN AND INK 
ARTISTS. Permanent positions with 
good salaries. The Mac Service, May 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WOMAN, thoroughly _ experienced in 
classified want advertising, to supervise 
the selling and receiving of classified 
advertising over the telephone and to 
have full charge of want advertising 
telephone operators. Seven-day news- 
paper in New York State offers an_ex- 
ceptional opportunity to right party. Box 
673, Printers’ Ink. 


























a 











as he can learn the duties and assume 
them. This publication carries the 
largest volume of advertising of any in 
its field and the position offers excellent 
opportunities for growth. Give details of 
education, business experience and salary 
desired. Box 689, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: An _ up-to-date practical 
printer. One who is capable of taking 
charge of a medium-size plant within 
commuting distance of New York City. 
The plant is ideal in every respect and 
is equipped to handle a very high grade 
of commercial work. 

If you understand the fundamental 
principles of good composition, press- 
work, binding, etc., coupled with the 
executive ability to produce, the position 
is yours. Open shop, 48 hours. Box 
676, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING JINGLES. Bright, epi- 
grammatic business verse written. Any 
line. Any purpose. Original characters 
created. Car cards, booklets, etc. J. S. 
Grey, 31 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPANISH TRANSLATIONS 
SPANISH COPYWRITING 
R. GONZALEZ 
Room 1108 1133 Broadway 
Watkins 3330-J 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Woman with sound busi- 
ness experience offers interested service 
to one or two firms unable to afford ad- 
vertising manager. Address, Box 672, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Executive Position wanted by able, 























experien woman, with a gift for 
organization and ability for_ getting 
things done. Would travel. Box 678, 


Printers’ Ink. 


Managing Editor and Editorial Writer 

on business topics for New York - 

fpetion Goix,_ gears) seeks connection. 
as some publicity writing experience. 

Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 

SALESMAN WILL BE IN NEW YORK 

MIDDLE JAN W. 


PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY. AD- 
DRESS BOX 680, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Copywriter and Advertising Assistant, 
years’ agency production and contact 
perience. N, Y. U. student. Seeking 
vertising future in N. Y. Moderate 
salary. x 684, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY 


‘ee lance, eight years copy chief lead- 
ng N. Y. agencies, will serve mfr. or 
ency. Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


oes 








YOUNG MAN, 22, technically. 
trained photographer, typist, wants 
position in New York advertising 
office. Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER , 
cr Assistant in large selling organization. 


. Fifteen years’ experience in food stuffs. 


Capable of meeting large buyers. Avail- 
able at once. Highest references. Box 
670, Printers’ Ink. 


Effective Sales Promotion—VWriter- 
salesman, used to executive responsibility, 
ready to apply his training and experi- 
ence in manufacturer’s Sales Promotion 
Department. Intellectual, analytical, with 
flair for writing selling copy. Now con- 
nected; university trained. Box 686, P. I. 











CAN YOU USE 
young, aggressive Advertising, Sales- 
Promotion man? Splendid _ back- 
ground experience selling and pro- 
duction. ee ll desirable. ox 
697, Printers’ Ink. 














EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
6\ years’ experience advertising agency, 
wholesale, retail and community organi- 


‘zation. Desires office: management, per- 


sonnel, research, assistant advertising 
manager or opportunity to become assist- 
ant representative. Young woman, 29. 
East preferred. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A MAN 
with a good record and a desire to con- 
nect permanently with a concern where 
his mechanical advertising experience 
will be of value? Technical graduate, 
ten years of shop, sales and advertising 
experience and wish to continue in adver- 
tising work. Location in east preferred, 
Rox 687, Printers’ Ink. 


SOUND SALES IDEAS 


1 the form of copy and layouts. 10 
years’ experience, Agencies, Magazines, 
‘Newspapers. Can plan and handle~cam- 
paigns, buy art, engraving, printing. 
Want N. Y. City position. NOT out 
i a job. Al samples and references. 
ox 674, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
(seven years with technical publica- 
tion) seeks another connection any 
line trade paper. Proven Producer. 
New York, Road or Both. Middle- 
aged; married; Christian. 
Write, "Phone or Wire 
Mue.rer, Care Iron Trape Review, 
220 Broapway, New Yorx 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 





HAT VACANT POSI- 

TION requires, perhaps, 
an unusual outfit, a range 
the ordinary advertising 
man does not possess. Problems,» 
of this kind interest us more than ° 
chess. Give us the combination 


and let us go through our won- 
derful index and files. We are 
rather confident the right man is 
listed there. No charge is made 
to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





YOUNG KANSAS PUBLISHER 
would like to connect with advertising 
firm or in advertising department of a 
company where there is a chance of 
advancement according to one’s ability. 
Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
who builds business by mail. Writes 
sales letters, finds and develops prospects, 
co-operates with salesmen, and makes 
contact with dealers. Prepares direct- 
mail material and mailing lists. Age 30. 





‘Box 683, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE. Experi- 
enced manager. Good idea man. As 
COPY writer, “few equals” says world’s 
largest wholesale house. Manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail experience. Part time 
possible. Big proposition only. With or 
without investment. Box 675, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman—Long experi 
ence; managerial ability; successful, 
clean record; familiar general magazine, 
class, trade and export fields; wide 
acquaintance advertisers, agencies New 
York and eastern territory; available for 
established publisher; best references. 
Box 694, ters’ Ink. 


THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 
Five years’ experience newspaper solici- 
tor, agency production man, junior exec- 
utive and advertising assistant. Now in 
advertising department of large corpora- 
tion. I want to return to “real adver- 
tising” as assistant to an account 
executive. Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 


OFFICE and OUTSIDE 


man of forceful personality and long ad- 
vertising experience is open for position 
requiring outside selli and customer 
contact combined with igh-grade crea- 
tive and copy work. Drawing account 
and commission. Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman 


Excellent selling record and broad 
experience in technical and trade publish- 
ing; good personality and appearance; 
College man, aged 35; Force, energy an 














honesty. Now empl but would 
accept reasonable salary or saving 
account on meritorious ion_an 


691, P. I. 


with men of integrity. 
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There was 


a time when The Chicago Tribune was third 


in city and suburban circulation. 


There was a time when The Chicago Tribune could offer 
to advertisers only quality and responsiveness—not quan- 
tity of circulation. 


But that time is gone. 


In local circulation as well as in total circulation The 
Chicago Tribune is‘supreme. It leads in both divisions 
on week days, as well as on Sundays. 
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